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PREPACE. 


This short history is intended for readers who require in a 
single volume an account of the period down to the death 
of Demosthenes, and is primarily intended for those who 
have not the opportunity of attending lectures or of 
receiving other oral teaching, but have to look to their text- 
book, and their text-book only, for information. In order 
that this class of students may gain an intelligent grasp 
of the subject, there are two prime essentials. First,' 
the story must be told clearly, in such fashion as to 
exhibit the continuity of development and the true 
articulation of its parts; secondly, definiteness of state- 
ment is absolutely necessary if vagueness of conception 
and a helpless tossing to and fro by conflicting currents 
of evidence and interpretation are to be avoided. 

With these two paramount requirements in view, I have 
not hesitated to keep silence as to many things, nor, on 
the other hand, have I recoiled from decisiveness of state- 
ment in many cases where reserve or indecision would have 
defeated their own end. A clear conception of the broad 
features of the Greek civilisation, and of its place in 
general history, is what is aimed at, rather than the 
barren statement of the precise condition in which any 
particular problem stands, or the exact degree of weight to 
be assigned to rival theories. The achievements of the 
Greeks in the regions of philosophy, ’literature, and art are 
of too great importance to be dealt with in a book such as 
this, as mere appendages to political history. 

In addition to the ancient authorities, the great 
histories in English and German— of Thirlwall and 
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* Groto, of Curtius, Beloch, and Busolt— have been consulted 
Constantly. As in duty bound, I have made the fullest 
use of all the material to which I had access. Although 
much of the present work {including the chapters which 
treat of the early history of Argos, Sparta, and Lydia, the 
Ionic Bevolt, the work of Themistocles, the supremacy of 
Sparta, the conflict with Maced on) was written long 
before Professor Bury’s History of Greece appeared, 
advantage has been taken of his wide knowledge and 
mature judgment to correct defects and errors throughout 
the book. Especially in the treatment of the prehistoric 
period and of certain historic episodes (such as Alexander’s 
battle on the Ilydaspes) Professor Bury’s views have been 
adopted as the latest and m«st harmonious attainable. 
Touching the history of Macedon, much has been derived 
from Mr. Hogarth’s brilliant sketch, Philip and Alexander 
of Macedon , and his views on the Macedonian army and 
the chronology of Alexander’s campaigns have been 
adopted. On the period intervening between the end of 
the Peloponnesian war and the rise of Macedon, Mr. 
Underhill’s Commentary on the Hellenica of Xenophon 
has been largely used. Mention should also be made of 
Abbott’s History of Greece and Holm’s History of Greece, 
as well as Greenidge’s Handbook of Greek Constitutional 
History . I have been careful to refrain from consulting 
any of the numerous smaller histories of a scope similar 
to that of the present book. 

The plan of the battle of PlataSa is taken, by kind 
permission of the Council of the Society for the Promotion 
of Hellenic Studies, from my article contributed to the 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, voh xviii. 

Sydney University. New South Wales, 

December, 190B. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE COUNTRY OP THE HELLENES. 

§ 1. Extent of Hellas in the ^ider and Narrower Sense.— § 2. The 
Development of Greece Proper Determined by the Sea and the 
Mountains.— § 3. Influence of the Geography of Greece on its 
Politics ; Separatist Tendency — § 4. Importance to Greece of 
the Aegean Islands and Asia Minor.— § 5. Contrast between 
Greece and Italy. 

§ 1. Hellas, the land of the Hellenes, was of far wider 
extent than the modern kingdom of Greece: Extentof 
only on the north and on the south does the Hellaa - 
modern kingdom even approach the bounds of the ancient 
Greek world. Those bounds were, indeed, never precisely 
fixed, for the reason that the Greeks never formed a 
single united power like Persia, Egypt, or Rome. Hellas 
was the stage upon which the Hellenes played their part, 
and any land in whfch they were found predominating was 
entitled to the name : the unity of Hellas lay primarily 
not in geography, hut in ethnology. The dwellers on 
the northern shore of the Black Sea who had mingled 
with and intermarried with the Scythians of the Russian 
steppes; the colonists of southern Italy, of Sicily, of 
Massalia, the last outpost of Greek civilisation on the west ; 

1 
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,tlie dwellers iu Gyrene and other towns of northern Africa ; 
tjhe semi-oriental inhabitants of Cyprus and of the 
multitude of cities fringing the coast of Asia Minor— these 
were all members of the Greek name, and the totality of 
their widely scattered abodes constituted Iiellas in its widest 
sense. Common language, common religion, common 
manners and customs, though in all these domains there 
were divergences and differences, made the Greeks one 
nation ; and the general impression of essential unity found 
voice in the legend which derived all Greeks from a 
common ancestor, Hellen, through his sons Boms and 
Aeolus, and his grandsons Ion and Achaeus, as well as in 
the distinction which was drawn between Greek and non- 
Greek peoples, the latter being sbmmed up in one word as 
11 barbarians ” (/Mp/3apoi). Geographically, the bond of 
union between the different parts of the Greek world was 
the sea : for the sea alone provided a way of intercourse 
between Greece proper, the islands of the Mediterranean, 
the Asiatic coast, and the Hellenic fringe on the more 
distant continental shores. 

True as this is of Hellas in this widest sense, it is still 
Hellas m the more strikingly true of Hellas used in that 
Narrower sense, more res tricted sense in which, in a book so 
small as this, the word must in general be used— namely, 
as including Greece proper, the Aegean islands, and the 
coast of western Asia Minor. Yet not the whole even of 
the area thus indicated is rightly embraced under the term 
“ Hellas. 55 In the north-west the boundary line runs 
obliquely across Greece proper from the base of the Chalcidic 
peninsula through Mount Olympus to the mouth of the 
Corinthian gulf. The districts to the west of this line had 
but a slender hold upon Greek culture, and were denied the 
title “ Greek/ 5 although the starting-point and home of the 
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Greeks when they first emerge from the darkness of the past 
lies in this region. Macedonia, in spite of the claim of her 
kings to Hellenic descent (a claim recognised by the Greeks, 
since the Macedonians were allowed to compete at the Olympic 
games), was outside the circle of Greek states ; Epirus and 
Thessaly also were not included in the true Hellas ; and it 
was only after the Macedonian conquest of Greece that 
Aetolia played any part in Greek history. 

§ 2. Looking at Hellas i^t this narrower sense, the most 
striking feature, and that most easily read on 
the map, is the development of the coast-line, or, J5t? See 
in other words, the extent to which the land- mS by the 
masses are penetrated by Jhe sea. When we Sea_ 
reflect how little we hear in Greek history of the long 
harbourless coast of Thessaly, or of the rock-bound eastern 
side of Euboea, or of the inhospitable eastern littoral of 
Laconia, we can divine the effect that would have been 
produced had Greece been everywhere of this stamp. A 
similar general contrast is observable between the eastern 
and western sides of the peninsula. The determining 
element in Greek geography and politics is the sea. As 
Greece stretches southwards she becomes more maritime, 
and more really Greek. The great inland plains of 
Macedonia did not become Greek until after the decay of 
the autonomous Greek city-state. The three-tongued 
projection of Ohalcidice which hangs like an excrescence to 
Macedonia is Hellenic in its maritime character, and shares 
from an early period in the history of the more southern 
portion of the peninsula. Thessaly, with its almost 
harbourless coast, was only half -Greek. In the Peloponnese 
—the <c isle of Pelops ” (now really answering to its name 
since the isthmus of Corinth has been pierced)— the maritime 
character of the whole reaches its culmination, and the 
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1 Peloponnese was both geographically and ethnologically the 

citadel of Greece/’ containing the most truly Hellenic of 
all her peoples. 

In a laud so pierced and indented with deep gulfs and 
bays, the attention of the people must from the first have 
been directed to the sea. It is significant of the attitude of 
the Greeks towards the sea, and of the share which the sea 
had in moulding their history, that their earliest poetry 
speaks of it as the highway of nations— the “ watery ways ” 
(vypa Ktktv&a) — a point of view the exact opposite of that 
which suggested the Horatian epithet of “ estranging ” 
(dissocicibilis). The mere presence of the sea was, however, 
but a single factor of the result^ Account must be taken 
of the character of the land itself. Greece is pre-eminently 

-and by the a ^ anc ^ mountains • while no point within it 

Mountains. , more than forty miles from the sea, none is 
more than ten miles from mountains. The mountains, 
again, rising not at random or as isolated masses, but as 
members of a clearly articulated system, make commu- 
nication between northern and southern Greece, or between 
the east and west sides of the peninsula, very difficult. The 
ancient Greeks made little or no attempt to combat these 
difficulties, and their reality may be gauged from the fact 
that the modern inhabitants of the country have not yet 
connected the Atfcie railway system with that of Thessaly, 
or that of Aetolia with either, and that it is only now, 
after years of labour, that the Peloponnese is crossed by a 
line running from Corinth over the Arcadian plateau to 
the southern shore of Messenia. In ancient times, as in 
modern, it was by the sea routes; that communication was 
easiest and most rapid. 

The combined influence of mountains and sea had a great 
.effect upon the character and political development of the 
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Greeks. With the^e two physical features we identify two 
opposite types of character — the conservative, imbued with 
intense love of home ; on the other hand, the enterprising, 
ever ready for something new, and receptive of foreign 
influences. It is the characteristic of the Greek land to 
present these two contrasted features in closest juxta- 
position ; and of Greek history to show in the Dorian and 
Ionian races these diverse influences expressing themselves 
in sharpest contrast. 

§ 3. The nature of the land exercised the strongest 
possible influence upon the political develop- influence of 
ment of the people. The country is an agglo- ^Swon 7 
meration of narrow valleys or enclosed basins lts PolltlCiS - 
opening, if at all, upon the sea. The barriers to intercourse 
by land compelled nearly every town to be a political unity, 
more or less self-sufficing. There is nothing to unite the 
different territories, apart from the means of transit 
afforded by the sea. Ho particular region is marked out by 
nature as dominant. It is a land of small city-states, each 
of which, obeying the impulses fostered by nature, jealously 
guarded its independence. It is to geography, therefore, 
taken in conjunction with the spirit of the people — an ultimate 
factor which defies analysis — that we must trace what 
has been called the parochial character of Greek politics — 
the source at once of the strength and of the weakness of 
the national life : of strength in so far as this separateness 
of life meant a healthy spirit of independence and conscious- 
ness of the true meaning of civic life; of weakness in so 
far as it fostered jealousy, selfishness, and disunion. The 
separatist tendencies in the end proved vie-, g tist 
torious. Greece was never unified in the way Tendency of 

the Gioeks. 

in which the Italian states were compelled to 
acknowledge the sovereignty of one of their number. 
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Partly, no doubt, this difference must be traced to the fact 
that within the bounds of the Greek world there were no 
racially different elements of any political importance. The 
course of Greek history, summed up shortly, is the story 
of the conflict between the separatist tendency and the 
struggle to unify, upon which in turn Athens, Sparta, and 
Thebes embarked, only to fail. The maritime empire of 
Athens is the only example of successful union on a great 
scale, within the period of Greel* history here treated. 

§ 4. It was of the highest importance for Greece that 
importance to * ier broken eastern coast does not, like the 
Greece of the western coast of Ireland, front a vast expanse 
and Aua Minor. 0 f bare ocean. The islands which stud the 
Aegean, are the natural complement of the capes and 
peninsulas of the mainland. Moreover, it had a deep 
significance for Greek history that on the opposite side 
of the Aegean was a land which was in touch with im- 
memorial civilisations, presenting at the same time the 
physical features with which the Greeks were familiar — 
the same narrow valleys separated by mountain ridges 
permitting lateral communication with difficulty, the same 
land-locked bays formed by the prolongations of the ridges, 
which are further continued seawards in chains of islands. 
The effect of these conditions may be estimated by com- 
paring the development of the eastern coast of Greece with 
that of the western coast. Although- the western side is 
less richly furnished with islands and bays than is the 
eastern, yet from the mouth of the Corinthian gulf north- 
wards to Corcyra (Corfu) the same general features occur ; 
but here they faced the great expanse of the Ionian sea 
backed by the uncivilised lands of Sicily and southern 
Italy, to which it was the destined mission of the Greeks to 
go as teachers, not as learners. Similarly, compare the 
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western coast of Scotland, with its rich development of 
waterways and its complement of islands —leading nowhither. 
The islands of the Aegean served as a bridge across the sea, 
and nature thus directed the expansive energy of the Greeks 
eastwards. South- eastwards down the Aegean runs a double 
chain of islands, the outstanding peaks of the submerged 
mountain ranges of eastern Thessaly and Euboea (Andros, 
Tenos, Myconos, Naxos, and Amorgos), and of Attica (Ceos, 
Cythnos, Seriphos, and Siphnos) : between the two chains as 
connecting links lie Gyaros, Syros, Paros, and Ios. These 
constitute the group called by the Greeks the Cyclades 
(KwXdSes), as they imagined them disposed in a circle round 
the sacred islet of Delos. m Intersecting these and connected 
with these are other island chains, less complete and con- 
tinuous, indeed — hence their name of Sporades (SropaSes), 
‘‘the scattered isles ’’—the prolongation of the mountain 
ranges and promontories of Asia Minor. 4 

The Aegean is enclosed on north and south by similar 
chains — on the south by the fine semicircle of Cythera, 
Crete, Casos, Carpathos, and Rhodes, stretching from the 
south-eastern corner of the Peloponnese to the south-western 
angle of Asia Minor; in the north, severing the Thracian 
sea from the Aegean, the chain of Scyros, Lemnos, and 
Imbros leads to the Thracian Chersonese and the important 
waterway of the Hellespont, Propontis, and Bosporus, where 
a new world opened before the mariners who first burst into 
the great inland sea called by them the Pontus Euxinus, 
(the Hospitable sea). Under the lee of these islands so 
admirably disposed, the Greek sailors, never out, of sight 
of land, ran across with safety from continent to conti- 
nent. The Aegean was a Greek lake, the real centre 
of the Hellenic world; and from the eighth to the 
fifth century b.c. we must look for the real life of Greece, 
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* both intellectual and commercial, to the Asiatic side of 
{he Aegean. 

§ 5. The contrast between Greece and Italy is instructive. 

In both there is a northern plain of great 

Contrast r 

between Greece extent, Thessaly answering to the plain of 

and Italy, are cu fc off from the western 

sea by mountains— the masses of Epirus in the one case, 
the rugged country of the Ligurians in the other. The 
Apennines, the spine of Italy, correspond to the central 
ridge of Pindus in Greece; both springing from a trans- 
verse range— the Alps, and the Oambunian range running 
eastwards to Mount Olympus. Prom the Apennines, as 
from the Pindus, numerous lateral spurs run off, forming 
inland valleys, or surrounding extensive plains that open 
seawards ; only in Greece these lateral chains are longer and 
more distinctly marked. Finally, just as the Peloponnese 
is the complement of northern and central Greece, so is 
Sicily the natural complement of Italy. With these 
striking resemblances are combined great differences which 
profoundly affected the history of the two peninsulas. The 
uniform and but slightly broken coast-line of Italy stands in 
strongest contrast with the diversity of configuration in 
Greece; the cantons of Greece, owing to the sharper 
development of the lateral ridges, are more decisively 
marked than in Italy; the fact that Sicily is, and the 
Peloponnese is not, completely severed r from the mainland 
was fraught with grave consequences for the history of the 
two countries; and, lastly, the paucity of islands contiguous 
to the coast, or of any older seat of civilisation within easy 
reach, confined the Italians to th&ir own peninsula, while 
the more fertile soil encouraged their development as in the 
main an agricultural, not seafaring people. The history of 
the two peninsulas was also materially affected by the fact 
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that they stand, as it were, aveited from each other. The, 
principal outlets and the islands of Greece are on her 
eastern side, while those of Italy are on the west— the 
harbours and islands fringing the rich plains of Etruria, 
Latium, and Campania, marked out by nature as the seat 
of her most developed civilisation. “ The historical vocation 
of the two nations was prefigured in the relations of the 
ground which they occupied; the two great stocks, on 
which the civilisation of th§ ancient world grew, threw their 
shadow as well as their seed, the one towards the east, the 
other towards the west.”* 

* Mommsen, Homan History , i. 6. 
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PREHISTORIC GREECE. 

§§ 6-7. Evidence about the pre-Greek Inhabitants of Greece 
supplied by Geology, by Ethnology, and by Archaeology.— 
§ 8. Prehistoric Remains fo*md on the Hill of Hissarlik; 
the Lowest, Second, and Sixth Cities of Troy.— §§ MO. 
Remains found in Argolis, Tiryns, Mycenae; Vaulted Tombs at 
Mycenae, Vapkio, etc.— §11. Discoveries in Crete; Cretan 
Systems of Writing.— § 12. Origin of Aegean Art ; Intercourse 
with Egypt. 

§ 6. According to their own traditions, the Greeks were not 
the earliest inhabitants of the peninsula which 

Pre-Greek . . . . 

inhabitanta of was their home m historical times. A long 
list of its pre-Greek “ barbarian ” inhabitants 
is found in ancient authors. The most important name, 
and the one most widely extended, is that of the Pelasgians. 
Much is heard also of Leleges and Carians. The accounts 
given by the Greeks themselves of these peoples are full of 
discrepancies, and much labour has been expended in the 
effort to reconcile their conflicting statements, and to extract 
history from them. Between the attitude of the Greeks, 
who believed implicitly in the legends as sober history, and 
that of a thorough-going scepticism wfffch in the end defeats 
itself, many varieties of view as to the value of the legends 
are possible. The tendency of modern research is in the 
direction of showing that the Greek traditions rest on a 
basis of solid fact, and are not lightly to be set aside. 
Nevertheless, it is not to them that we must look for 
information as to the beginnings of civilisation in Greek 
10 
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lands, but to the evidence presented by the monuments 
which have been revealed by excavation. It can no longer 
be said with truth that “the evidence of monuments is 
of small service to the historian,” or that the excava- 
tions on the primitive sites in the Greek world “ tell us 
nothing of the time at which the cities were built, or of 
the men who built them ” The discoveries of the last 
quarter of a century now admit of correlation to a certain 
extent, and it is the object gf this chapter to give in outline 
the substances of the results to which they lead. 

§ 7. The Mediterranean basin is made up of three distinct 
basins formed by the sinking which submerged Evldenc9 of 
the land barriers uniting ,North Africa with Geology ~ 
Europe. The remains of these land bridges are seen (1) in 
the near approach of the two continents at the straits 
of Gibraltar j (2) the great projection of North Africa, the 
island of Sicily, and the “ toe ” of Italy ; (3) the projection 
of the Oyrenaica, the islands of Crete and Oythera, and the 
promontory of Malea : this is what the geologist tells us. 
The ethnologist tells us that the earliest recog- 
nisable inhabitants of this area constitute a ofEthnology 
single closely connected group of races, a dark-haired stock 
to which the predominant element in the population of 
Spain — namely, the type called Iberian — the Ligurians of 
Sicily and Italy, and the Berbers of North Africa as well 
as the primaeval rage in the Aegean lands, all belonged. 
The original home of this people is probably to be looked 
for in the formerly fertile interior of North Africa, perhaps 
in or near the valley of the Upper Nile. The archaeologist 
confirms this by pointing^ the extension over 
this same area of the custom of burial in 
sepulchral chambers, either hewn in the rock or constructed 
on or near the surface and covered with a tumulus of earth 
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or stones. The “ Mediterranean race ” seems to have been 
‘already composite, as far back as it can be traced, and such 
was probably the case with that section of it which inhabited 
the Aegean area — a section to which no national name can 
be given other than the vague title of “Aegean ” peoples. 

§ 8. Remains belonging to this prehistoric civilisation in 
Fiohibtoric vai ‘i° lls stages of development have been found 
Remains. p ar fc s 0 f the Greek world, but chiefly in 

Argolis and the neighbouring region, and the islands of the 
southern Aegean. In Asia Minor, such remains are con- 
fined, as yet, practically to a single site— that of Troy. 

The site of Troy is on the hill of Hissarlik * (occupied 
in historical times Jby the new town of Ilium, 
Ilium mvum), which rises to a height of about 
160 feet in a valley down which the Scamander flows. It 
stands about three miles south of the Hellespont. Here 
the ruins of no fewer than six cities are found super- 
The Lowest i m P ose d one u P on another. The lowest city 
0ity * belongs to the Neolithic period — i.e., the im- 
plements are of stone; metal is just beginning to be worked, 
as is shown by the few simple copper weapons : the pottery 
is a local fabric made by hand, with incised lines, points, 
The Second anc ^ spirals. The second city, often called the 
City * Burnt City, from the fact that it came to a 
sudden end by fire, shows a decided advance. It is girt 
with a wall of sun-dried bricks, resting on stone founda- 
tions. The centre of the fortress is occupied by the palace 
of the chief, showing the essential features described in the 
Homeric poems — a covered gateway opening into a court- 
yard with an altar in the centre, from which we pass 
through a portico into a great hall with its central hearth. 
Stone implements are in common use, but copper and 
* Hissarlik = “fortress.” 
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bronze of simple types begin to prevail. To this city be- 
longed perhaps the famous hoard of golden ornaments, the' 
“ Treasure of Priam/’ as Schliemann, its discoverer, called 
it, imagining at first that he had hit upon the Homeric 
Troy. The gradual advance in civilisation culminates in the 
sixth city, of much wider extent than any of Tlie Sixth 
its predecessors, surrounded by a strong wall Clty - 
of stone with several gates, one of them defended by a 
tower. Judging from the objects found, this city had wide- 
reaching commercial relations with the external world — 
with Egypt, Asia Minor, the Danube valley, and the Baltic. 
This city was the Tlios or Ilion of the Homeric poems. 

§ 9. Ear more imposing and rich are the remains found 
in Argolis, at Mycenae a.n*d Tiryns. The hill In Argohs 
of Tiryns, an isolated long rock rising to less Tnyns * 
than ninety feet above sea-level, about a mile from the head 
of the Argolic gulf, forms three distinct platforms, of 
which the southern one is the highest. The site was 
already occupied in the late Stone Age, to which the first 
and second cities on the Trojan hill belong. Later the 
entire hill was surrounded with a wall of “Cyclopean” 
masonry— i.e., of huge limestone masses, only slightly 
dressed, laid in approximately horizontal courses, with a 
mortar of clay. The Greek legend was that this style of 
masonry was the handiwork of the Cyclopes invited from 
Lycia by King Proetus. The Homeric epithet for Tiryns, - 
the “ walled city,” sHbws that even in that age its fortifica- 
tions were regarded as something wonderful. Varying in 
thickness from sixteen to fifty-seven feet, the wall is not solid 
throughout, but at certain points contains within it long 
galleries with doorways leading into separate chambers, all 
in the thickness of the wall. These chambers probably 
served as store-rooms. Both the chambers and the corridors 
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^ are roofed with a vaulted ceiling formed by the gradual 
Convergence of the courses of the walls, in the method 
employed in constructing the vaulted tombs of Mycenae.* 

• Within the walls, upon the highest part of the hill, a 
labyrinth of passages and a number of chambers have been 
laid bare— a great hall, with ante-chamber and vestibule, 
approached from a colonnaded court, to which a propylaeum 
or double portico gave access, after the type already 
described at Troy. The large hall is supposed to have 
belonged to the men ; a smaller, Similar hall, with court and 
vestibule, parallel to and alongside the large hall, being 
perhaps the women’s apartment. Near the men’s hall is 
the bathroom, the floor of which is composed of a solid 
block of limestone estimated to weigh about twenty tons. 
The walls were decorated with frescoes— i.e., paintings made 
on the plaster while it was still wet. It is clear that this 
great palace came to its end by fire. 

§ 10 . The greatest site in Argolis, and indeed in all 

Greece, though its pre-eminence is now over- 

Mycenae. / V J. 

shadowed by the Cretan discoveries, is that of 
Mycenae. Mycenae lies on a hill, which rises to about 
1,000 feet above the sea-level, in the north-eastern 
extremity of the Argolic plain, commanding the pass which 
leads from it towards Corinth. Its distance from the 
sea is about ten miles. A rugged triangular height is 
occupied by the citadel, nearly 400 yards long from 
east to west. The city, surrounded by walls, lay on 
either side of a lower ridge extending southwards. Its 
population was distributed within the enclosed area in 
several separate villages, each with its own burying-ground. 
Even in historical times Sparta was just such a collection, 
of villages, but without a general wall of enclosure, 

* See p. 16. 
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The principal entrance of the citadel is near the north- 
west corner. It is the famous Lion Gate. 

. The Lion Gate. 

The lintel of the doorway is formed by a 

vast block of stone about sixteen feet long, and over this a 
triangular gap is left in the masonry to relieve the lintel 
of superincumbent weight: the gap is filled by a 
triangular slab, on which are sculptured two lionesses 
standing opposite each other on either side of a short 
column, on the pedestal of which they rest their fore-paws ; 
their heads, probably of bronze, now missing, faced one 
who approached the gate. - 

Just inside the gate is a circle of upright stone slabs 
enclosing six graves hewn in the rock vertically, Qll0 ghaft 
once containing in all nineteen bodies with a Toujl33 - 
profusion of gold ornaments — “ one of the most wonderful 
hoards that have ever met a treasure-seeker’s eye. Gold 
appeared in abundance never before seen in Greek tombs, 
beaten into face-masks, head-bands, breast-pieces, and 
innumerable stamped plaques; into bracelets, necklaces, 
rings, baldrics, trinkets, dagger- and sword-hilts. Ivory, 
silver, bronze, alabaster were there as well, and in pro- 
fusion, the whole treasure in mere money value being worth 
thousands sterling.” * This mass of treasure reminds us of 
the epithet “ golden ” applied to Mycenae in the Homeric 
poems. The art of these objects is not to be identified 
with any other known art, and so distinctive is it of the 
Aegean area that the whole civilisation to which it belongs 
is spoken of as “ Mycenaean.” Especially characteristic is 
the pottery, which falls into two classes : (1) ornamented 
with geometrical patterns (lines, bands, circles, and spirals), 
painted in dull lustreless colours; (2) ornamented with 
designs derived from nature, especially marine objects 
* Hogarth, Authority and Archaeology, p. 223. 
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(seaweed, shells, cuttlefish), only rarely quadrupeds and 
human beings. It is this last variety that is eminently 
characteristic of this civilisation, and from its profusion at 
Mycenae it has been conjectured that this city was the 
centre of the manufacture, and that its wealth was gained 
from it ; but more probably this style of pottery origi- 
nated in one of the Aegean islands, and was manufactured 
largely in various centres. Both these sorts of pottery were 
made on the wheel, and must be distinguished from the 
more ancient unpainted pottery, ornamented, if at all, with 
incised lines, such as is found in the earliest cities at 
Hissarlik. This earliest kind is also found at Mycenae. 

The most important remains in the lower city are the 

so-called beehive r tombs, often spoken of as 
The Vaulted * 

Tombs at ' “treasuries” from a mistaken theory as to 

their purpose. Nine of these have been found. 
The largest is that called the Treasury of Atreus, or the 
Tomb of Agamemnon. It is a subterranean circular vault, 
to which access is gained between the walls of a long passage 
(dromos) running into the hill. A small square chamber 
opens off the circular vault. The domed chamber is not 
constructed on the principle of the arch, but of horizontal 
layers, each projecting inwards over the one below, and the 
whole interior chiselled to a smooth surface when finished. 
Possibly these domed tombs belong to a dynasty of another 
race which overthrew the kings of the line to which the 
graves on the citadel belong. The rivilisation to which all 
the objects found at Mycenae belong is that of the Bronze 
Age. Iron is a rare and costly metal, and is found only 
in use for finger-rings. Some of the bronze dagger-blades 
are decorated with inlaid work in gold and silver, and show 
various scenes— a lion hunt, cats chasing wild ducks by a 
stream which contains papyrus or lotus plants. These last 
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point to contact with Egypt ; and the influence of the East, 
through Egypt and Libya, is abundantly proved by other 
objects. 

Vaulted tombs like those at Mycenae have been found at 
many other places in Greece. One at Vaphio, __ afc Vaphio an a 
near the ancient Amyclae, three or four miles other plaoes - 
south of Sparta, has yielded two golden cups with scenes 
of the snaring of wild bulls. Other tombs have been 
found in Laconia ; several in Attica — at Menidi (ancient 
Acharnae), Thoricus, Eleiisis f in Thessaly ; at Orchomenos 
in Boeotia. Great remains of the “Mycenaean” civilisation 
have been unearthed in many of the Cyclades ; at Ialysus 
in Rhodes ; in Melos ; and in Thera, which was destroyed by 
a volcanic upheaval, perhaps* about 2000 b.c. The sixth 
city at Hissarlik belongs also to this period (probably 
1600-1100 b.c.). 

§ 11 . The island of Crete plays a great part in this early 
period, and its treasures are now being revealed. I)l3coverieg 
At Onossus a palace has been discovered, “beside m Crete - 
which those of Tiryns and Mycenae sink into insignificance ” ; 
it is, in fact, nothing less than the Labyrinth of later Greek 
tradition, the work of Daedalus and the abode of King 
Minos. The remains discovered here and in the Dictaean 
cavern, in which Zeus was fabled to have been born, cover 
the whole period of the Mycenaean civilisation right back 
into the Stone Age. Especially noteworthy is the fact that 
in Crete were developed two distinct modes of Cl , fitan Systems 
writing perhaps as early as 3000 b.c. — one o£Wntin s« 
hieroglyphic (picture-writing), the other linear (ie., in 
which the signs are formed by lines straight or curved, each 
sign denoting a letter, or, more probably, a syllable). More 
than a thousand clay tablets inscribed in this as yet un- 
deciohered script have been found in the palace at Cnossus. 

T. G. 2 
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§ 12. The idea once widely held that the “ Mycenaean ” 
OriRin of ai ‘k was imported by the Phoenicians must now 
Aegean Art. abandoned, for we must account not only for 
the Homeric age, but for many ages before that. “ Par 
into the third millennium b.c. at the very least, and more 
probably much earlier still, there was a civilisation in the 
Aegean and on the Greek mainland, which, while it con- 
tracted many debts to the East and to Egypt, was able 
to assimilate all that it borrowed, and to reissue it in an 
individual form, expressed in products which are not of the 
same character with those of any Eastern civilisation that 
we know.” * Objects have been found at Mycenae and at 
intercourse I a ty sus J ha Phodes, bearing the name of an 
with Egypt. Egyptian king reigning about 1400 B.c. On 
the other hand, at Thebes, in Egypt, wall paintings of the 
early fifteenth century b.c. show “ Mycenaean ” vases, and 
men of Aegean type are depicted and described as natives 
of the “isles of the great sea” in paintings of about the 
same period. “Mycenaean” pottery has been found in 
Egypt belonging to the period from the middle of the 
fifteenth century to about 1100 b.c. Previous to this 
epoch of Mycenaean splendour we must set the pre- 
dominance of Crete, the memory of which survived in the 
Greek tradition of the maritime empire of Minos. As to 
the political relations of the states composing the Aegean 
world at this period, we have no knowledge. This, at any 
rate, was the world into which the Greek tribes came as 
invaders. 


Hogarth, op. eit. p. 238 . 
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THE COMING OP THE GREEKS. 

§ 13. Gradual Nature of the Greek Invasion.— § 14. Routes taken 
by the Greeks ; the Achaeans in Thessaly.— § 15. Expansion to 
Asia Minor of the Achaeaigs : of the Greeks of Attica and 
Argolis; “Ionian” Civilisation.— § 1C. Later Greek Invasions of 
Greece— the Thessalian 0 , the Boeotians, the Dorians ; Dorian 
Conquest of Laconia and Argolis.— § 17. Dorian Expansion to 
Asia Minor ; Doris ; Colonisation of Cyprus. 

f 

§ 13. The Greeks were a people speaking an Aryan tongue, 
and closely allied to the Italians, the Celts, and Th0 Coming of 
Phrygians. They came into Greece from the the 6ieek!3, 
north-west, out of the mountains of Illyria. The pressure 
of the Illyrians from the north drove them gradually south- 
wards and south-eastwards over the Pindus into Macedonia 
and Thessaly. At the same time, and probably from the 
same cause, the Phrygians emigrated from Thrace into Asia 
Minor, where one tribe of them took possession of the hill of 
Troy. These movements were already in operation in the 
third millennium before our era. The coming of the Greeks 
must be imagined not as a sudden irruption of invaders 
who swept the pre-Greek peoples into destruc- A Gradual 
tion, hut as a “slow infiltration” extending Process, 
over thousands of years. The beginnings of it are lost even 
to tiadition and legend; the last phase of it, the incoming 
of the Dorians, is well within the range of tradition and 
almost within that of history. From 2000 to 1000 b.c. the 
Hellenisation of the peninsula was going on, as band after 
band pressed southwards to find a new home among the 
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pre-Greek population or among their own brethren who 
had already settled in Greece, it might be hundreds of years 
before them. And as the process was a gradual one, so 
also it did not mean the substitution of one race for 
another. Naturally there was much fighting, but speaking 
generally the process was rather one of assimilation than of 
destruction. The new-comers adopted the higher civilisa- 
tion into the midst of which they came ; the earlier popula- 
tion gave up their old language and adopted that of their 
conquerors. There was thus no abrupt close of the 
“Mycenaean” civilisation. The quality of the mixture 
of old and new peoples differed in different districts. 
Herodotus tells us that the^ inhabitants of Attica and 
of some other districts were not originally Hellenes, but 
had become so by the adoption of Hellenic language and 
manners. The boast of the people of Attica was that they 
were children of the soil (avro^oves), of the Arcadians that 
they lived in Arcadia before the moon was born — -that is 
to say, these districts were but slightly affected by the 
conquest. 

§ 14. The configuration of the country must have com- 
Routes taken le invaders to take two distinct routes, 

by the Greeks. Greeks came down southwards, keeping 
always on the west of the Pintlus. Traces of them are seen 
in the oak grove of Dodona, in Epirus, the earliest seat of 
the worship of the Greek Zeus.* Grossing the narrow 
mouth of the Corinthian gulf, they made themselves masters 
of the fertile lands on the western side of the Peloponnese— 
the districts which were afterwards known as Elis and 
Messenia. More important for the future history of the 
land were the Greeks who crossed the central mountains 

* This region constituted Old Greece (V EXXAs i) dpxata), according 
to Aristotle. 
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and occupied Macedonia and Thessaly and the regions 
further south. The Macedonians lagged behind, as it were, 
and remained in close contact with non-Greek races, so 
that when at last the Greeks became conscious of themselves 
as a nation they denied the title “Greek” to their northern 
neighbours. Most famous of all these eastern Greeks were 
the Achaeans, who established themselves in The Acbaeans 
Thessaly, “ the horse-feeding plain of Argos ” of in Thessa] y- 
the Homeric poems. Adjoining their land, or forming 
actually a part of it, was a little district called Hellas, 
which was destined in after time to give its name to the 
entire peninsula and its inhabitants. How far the invaders 
mingled with the original population in the great seats of 
“Mycenaean” civilisation is unknown. We cannot as yet 
answer the question whether the domed tombs are coin- 
cident with the sway of a Greek dynasty in Mycenae, 
Orchomenos, and Amyclae. 

§ 15. It is, however, impossible to doubt that the Greek 
peoples expanded eastwards as well as south- Expacsionto 
wards. They crossed the Aegean to Asia ^ia Minor- 
Minor. This movement was probably due to continued 
pressure on the part of tribes pushing in from the north. 
However it may have arisen, we may regard it as certain 
that already from 1300 b.c. Greeks were colonising Asia 
Minor. This, also, was a gradual process extending over 
many years and affecting different parts both of the old and 
the new country at different stages of the movement, The 
first group of emigrants was in the main Achaean. They 
conquered the island of Lesbos and the opposite _ of the 
mainland south of the north-western corner of Aciaeans ” 
Asia Minor, which, as we saw, had been previously occu- 
pied by the Trojans. These Achaeans, however, entered 
into conflict with the Phrygians of Troy, and after long 
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warfare took their city. This is the core of history around 
which grew up the legend of Troy and the poems of Homer. 
For some reason, at which many guesses have been made, 
the group of towns founded by the Achaeans in Asia Minor 
was not called Achaean hut Aeolian. They lay chiefly 
about the lower course of the Caicus and the Hermus, the 
most famous of them being Cyme, Smyrna, and Magnesia 
on the Hermus. 

Later a second series of colonists left Greece, mainly 
from Argolis and Attica. These occupied most 
the Cyclades, as well as the large islands of 

Argons Chios and Samos, and the Asiatic coast between 
the mouth of the Hermus and a point far south of that of 
the Maeander. The towns here founded were destined 
to a great future. The most important was Miletus, on 
the fine bay of Latmus, which is now almost entirely dry 
land. Ephesus, a few miles from the coast, just south of 
the Cayster, which was navigable as far as the town, 
marked the commencement of one of the chief routes into 
the interior of Asia. The most northerly site occupied 
was that of Phocaea, at the entrance of the gulf of Smyrna. 
Teos, Erythrae, Olazomenae, and Magnesia on the Maeander 
were also great towns of this group. By some means the 
Greeks who occupied the twelve cities of this central region 
got the name Xonians, or Iavones in its earlier form. They 
were united by the common worship of Poseidon, the sea- 
g )d, on the promontory of Mycale, opposite Samos, between 

,, Ionian” Ephesus and Miletus. The civilisation which 
Continuation of the immigrants brought with them was that 
the Mycenaean, u Mycenaean ” (mofe correctly Aegean) civilisa- 
tion which they had themselves assimilated : there must, in 
fact, have been among the “Ionian” colonists a large 
admixture of the pre-Greek element, and possibly it was 
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due to that fact that the Ionian cities of Asia Minor 
exhibited so splendid a development which placed them for 
long in the very forefront of Greek history. 

§ 16. As the last phase of the long-continued inpouring 
of Greeks into the peninsula, we have three Later Greek 
movements which may have been closely related 
one with another. These are the Thessalian 1 ' hes8alians * 
invasion, the Boeotian conquest, and the Dorian invasion. 
The Thessali crossed the Pindus and conquered the whole 
plain which was thenceforth called after them, Thessaly. 
The earlier Greeks, i.e., the Achaeans and others, and 
the remnant of the still earlier pre-Greek populations, 
if such still lingered, wer^ alike reduced to serfdom. 
Under the name of Penestae they tilled the soil which 
had once been their own for the new lords, paying a 
fixed proportion of the produce. Thessaly from this time 
onwards falls into four great divisions : Thessaliotis, in the 
south-west; Achaea Phthiotis, in the south; Pelasgiotis (a 
name which shows the preponderance in this part of Greece 
of one of the pre-Greek Aegean peoples), in the east ; and 
Histiaeotis, in the north-west. These formed a loose fede- 
ration : only in time of war was a common commander, with 
the title of Tagos, elected. The greater part of the Achaeans 
departed from the country when the Thessalians Acliaea m the < 
came, and passed southwards into the Pelopon- Pelopormese - 
nese. Here they occupied the narrow strip of fertile land 
at the foot of the mountains that rise along the southern 
shore of the Corinthian gulf, and play little part in Greek 
history until its final period. 

The Boeotians appear toliave derived their name from 
Mount Boeum in Epirus. They belonged to the The Boeotian 
same group of peoples as the Thessalians and Con( i uest ‘ 
the Dorians. Entering the country which was afterwards 
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called by their name on the west, they conquered the 
Cad means of Thebes, but they could not effect a com- 
plete subjugation of the country, owing to the power 
of the rulers of Orchomenos; nor did they reduce to 
serfdom the inhabitants of the conquered districts. 
The invasion of Boeotia contributed greatly to the im- 
pulse of emigration which led to the foundation of the 
Ionian cities; and the same is true of the invasion of 
the Dorians. 

The original home of the Dorians is not known. For a 
The Dorian ^ on g time they occupied central Greece, the 
invasion, mountainous region (including Phocis) on the 
north and west of Boeotia. (gradually, however, by various 
routes they departed to seek new abodes ; only a remnant 
was left in central Greece, at the back of Mount Parnassus, 
to constitute the tiny and unimportant state of Doris. 
Some of the Dorians appear to have emigrated by way of 
the Corinthian gulf, where the name of Naupactus, “ the 
place of shipbuilding,” seems to record their presence. As 
to the course of their invasion of the Pelopon- 

Dorian Con- , . * 1 

quest of the nese, nothing is certain: most of the Dorian 
bands probably sailed round from the Corin- 
thian gulf, and attacked it from the south and east. It 
seems clear, at any rate, that the conquest of the Pelopon- 
nese falls into two, if not three, separate acts : the conquest 
of Laconia, and the conquest of thg eastern Peloponnese — 
of Argolis, and of the isthmus. The invasion was not 
one homogeneous expedition, as represented in the legend 
describing it, which also compresses within the space of a 
few years events which must* have been spread perhaps 
over generations. The Dorians who conquered Laconia 
had nothing to do with those who conquered Argolis and 
the isthmus, and the historical development of the two 
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sections was on divergent lines. The Dorians of Laconia 
did not amalgamate with the mixed race which 

. —of Laconia— 

they conquered — a race due to the fusion of the 
earliest Greek immigrants and the pre-Hellenic stock. In 
Argolis and the isthmus it was quite otherwise. 

® ^ — of Argolis. 

In Argos, as at Corinth, the existence of the 
three Dorian tribes — the Hylleis, Pamphyli, and Dy manes— 
is the chief trace of the conquest : amalgamation with the 
conquered population took place, and perhaps this was 
largely the cause of the difference between the career of these 
cities and that of Sparta. One result in Argolis was the 
destruction of the ancient centres, Tiryns and Mycenae, 
though their sites continued to be inhabited. Argos, at tbe 
foot of the lofty height called Larissa, on the western side 
of the plain, was chosen as the abode of the conquerors. 

§ 17. Connected with the Dorian conquest of the Pelo- 
ponnese is a movement eastwards to the south- DorialJS in 
western corner of the opposite continent. The Mlnor * 
islands of Cos and Rhodes were occupied by Dorians : on 
the mainland their chief towns were Cnidus and Hali- 
carnassus, the latter famous as the birthplace of the “ father 
of history,” Herodotus.. This region was called 
Doris ; and it was probably not until after this 
new Doris became famous that the two northern groups of 
colonies were distinguished as Aeolian and Ionian. The 
colonies of Asiatic Doris differed from the more northerly 
Greek colonies in this respect, that they came in contact 
with an Asiatic people, the Carians, who were pushing sea- 
wards, and the Dorian immigrants combined with the 
Carian invaders of the land in establishing cities. Still 
further afield, in the distant island of Cyprus, colonisation 
somewhat the same thing took place. Por of c yp rus - 
Cyprus also received colonists from the Peloponnese as a 
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result of the Dorian conquest, and these colonists in many 
cases combined with the Phoenicians to establish towns on 
the island. The date of the Dorian invasion appears to lie 
about the year 1000 b.c. Its last phases are the conquest 
of the island of Aegina, in the Saronic gulf, by Dorians 
from Epidaurus, perhaps about 800 B.c., and the conquest 
of Messenia at a date which cannot be fixed. 



CHAPTER IY. 

THE GREEK LEGENDS. 

§ 18. Oral Tradition as Represented in Genealogies, Poets, and Story- 
writers— § 19. Oecumenic legends ; tlie Trojan War. — § 20. 
Homer; the Iliad in its Original and in its Developed Form ; 
Mycenaean Civilisation Depicted by Homer ; Hellenic Art a 
Development of Mycenaean Art.— § 21. The Return of the Hera- 
cleidae.— § 22. Historic Elements in, and Political Influence of, 
the Legends. 

§ 18 . Historical knowledge is based upon contemporary 
evidence, but a nation has had a long history 

, „ ., , ,, , . i • J Oral Tradition- 

before it reaches the stage in which it can 
record its own life. Before the use of writing, events are 
handed down by oral tradition. Probably the earliest form 
this takes is that of genealogies, or lists of ancestors of 
noble families. The deeds of such ancestors become the 
theme of poetry. Imagination and invention _ RepreaeQted 
play a great part in clothing the skeleton 0 f inGenealo ^ es - 
oral tradition with details that pass as the genuine tissue of 
history. In Greece the primary source of knowledge of the 
past was the Homeri^ poems, to which there came to be 
attached other epics dealing methodically with the whole 
cycle of legends connected with the Trojan war. This 
body of poetry was known as the Epic Cycle, but with the 
exception of the Homeric poems themselves it __ in the Epic 
no longer exists for us. Next arose a school of Cyde “ 
poets called the Hesiodie School, from Hesiod (the first to 
systematise the legends by means of a poem), who took in 
27 
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band the genealogical side of tradition and composed in 
_ intteHesiodlc metrical form connected accounts of the an- 
School- C estors of families, tracing their descent from 
gods, and the relations in which they had stood to other 
famous names of tradition. These productions were, of 
course, not poetry, save in so far as they were presented in 
metrical form. Next, in the sixth and fifth centuries b.c., 
the “ story-writers ” (Xoyoypa^oL *) arose, whose object was 
to give the legends in a prose form, harmonising 

-in the Story- 6 , , . . ® 

writers them and completing them by supplying the 
( Los o slaphors )’ names wanting in order to bridge the chasm 
between the various series of legendary events, actions, 
and lives; to this extent ^their work implied criticism. 
The most famous of the logographers is Hecataeus of 
Miletus (about 500 b.g.), the predecessor of Herodotus. 

§ 19. Among the mass of Greek legends, certain names 
Oecumemc an ^ stories stand out as centres round which 
Legends. others are grouped, such as those of Heracles 
and the Trojan war. These two stand apart from each 
other, and are connected merely by a series of names. In 
the same way certain districts of Greece stand out as rich 
in legends — viz,, Argolis, Boeotia, and Thessaly, and in a 
less degree Attica. The legends of Heracles, of the Trojan 
war, of the voyage of the Argo to the country of the 
Golden Fleece, and to a less degree that of the Calydonian 
boar-hunt, are oecumenic in character — that is to say, they 
touch all Greece and form common points of contact between 
the groups of local legend. 


* The word \oyoypA<poi is thus conventionally used of the Greek 
chroniclers who preceded Herodotus, but it does not bear this special 
sense in any ancient author; in its genuine Greek use, Thucydides 
was as much a \oyoypfyos as Hecataeus : the distinction between 
loyoyp&ipos and <xvyypa<peh is invalid. 
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The most famous legend of Greece — one which, through 
the Homeric poems, has influenced all the The Trojan 
modern world— is that of the Trojan war. Wdr - 
Paris, a son of Priam, king of Troy, abducted Helen, the 
beautiful wife of Menelaus, king of Sparta. All the chief- 
tains of Greece had been her suitors,, and had bound them- 
selves by oath to punish injury done to her. Agamemnon, 
brother of Menelaus, assembled the hosts of Greece, and 
sailed from Aulis in Boeotia, with twelve hundred ships, 
to Troy. Conspicuous among the Greeks for courage was 
Achilles, the youthful chief of the Thessalian Myrmidons, 
son of the sea-goddess Thetis; the leader of the Trojans 
was Hector, Priam’s son. All the gods took part on one 
side or the other — Pallas Athena, Hera, and Poseidon for the 
Greeks; Phoebus Apollo, Ares, and Aphrodite for the 
Trojans. The war dragged on for ten years; part of 
the tenth year is the subject of the Iliad. Agamemnon 
deprived Achilles of his captive maid, Briseis, and the Thes- 
salian chief and his Myrmidons kept still in their huts, 
refusing to fight, while Thetis besought Zeus to give victory 
to the Trojans that Agamemnon might feel need of Achilles. 
The Greeks were hard pressed, and Pafcroclus, the friend of 
Achilles, was slain by Hector. Then Achilles arose and 
slew Hector in single combat. The Iliad ends with the 
account of the funeral of the Trojan hero ; but the story 
was continued in later poems. Achilles was slain by an 
arrow from the hand of Paris, directed by Apollo. The 
hero of the fall of Troy was Odysseus, the prince of Ithaca, 
a man “ full of counsel,” who had no rival for sagacity. A 
huge wooden horse was buflt, within which Odysseus and 
other heroes concealed themselves. The Trojans took the 
horse within the walls, and in the night the heroes burst 
forth and admitted their friends. Troy sank in flames aud 
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blood Legends and poems dealing with the diverse fates 
of the Greek heroes were in existence. Agamemnon 
reached Mycenae only to be foully murdered by his wife, 
Clytaeinnestra, and her paramour Aegisthus ; Menelaiis 
was a wanderer for seven years; most famous of all were 
the ten years’ wandeiings of Odysseus, which formed the 
subject of the Odyssey. 

Such was the tale of Troy. That the legend had a basis 
of fact has been already shown, but it is a profitless task to 
look for trivial realities in the poem. The poet was not a 
geographer or a scholar, and if we can make out a broad 
correspondence between the poem and the main features of 
the scene of the story, that is^all we have a right to expect. 
More profitable is it to trace in outline the growth of the 
Iliad to its present shape, and to gain some idea of its 
relation to the culture of which it professes to give a picture. 
The true answer to both these questions is not yet known, 
and the view here given is but one of many possible theories. 

§ 20. The Greeks themselves knew less about Homer 
than we do, and there were many rival theories 

Homer. . ^ 

as to his date and native place. The opinion 
of Herodotus was that both Homer and Hesiod lived “ four 
hundred years before me, and no more ” ; he himself was 
born about 484 B.c. Out of twenty claimants for the 
honour of being Homer’s birthplace, Smyrna is perhaps 
the most likely place ; or the poet^ may have been, as in 
verses quoted by Thucydides, “a blind man, dwelling in 
rocky Chios.” 

Two extreme views with regard to the Iliad may be re- 
jected at the outset* On the one hand, the Iliad 

The Him-- 1 

has not been pieced together out of short “ lays ” 
not originally connected by any common design ; on tlie 
other hand, the Iliad is not the work of a single poet, as 
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the Aeneicl is the work of Vergil. Unity of authorship is 
disproved by discrepancies and contradictions affecting the 
very structure of the poem, not mere details. Beyond 
doubt, the kernel of the Iliad is the story of the “ Wrath 
of Achilles.” Possibly the poet who compose d_ m itg 0 . inal 
this primary Iliad ” used pre-existing material Form_ 
in the shape of older songs on the same subject; but these 
were not simply welded together, and analysis of the poem 
with the object of discovering them is baffled. This nucleus 
of the present Iliad was composed among that group of 
Asiatic Greeks which was called Aeolian, in a dialect which 
we may call Aeolic — i.e ., the old Thessalian Achaean 
tongue. The date can only be guessed — perhaps it was 
about the eleventh century. Perhaps two hundred years 
later, a poet of great genius, who sang in the courts of the 
Ionian princes, created the Iliad nearly as we now have 
it by a double process — he added episodes, expanding the 
original “ Wrath of Achilles,” and developing _ in lts Deve . 
its story ; also the old Achaean epic was loped Porm * 
Ionicised — i.e., the dialect was changed, but the older forms 
were kept perforce in cases where the Ionic forms did 
not suit the metre. Other episodes were added at a still 
later date, the last of them being perhaps the Catalogue 
of the Ships at the end of the second book. At Athens, 
in the sixth century b.c., Pisistratus and his son Hippar- 
chus took in hand the task of arranging the poems and 
committing to writing # an “authorised version.” As the 
last stage, the poems were transliterated from the old 
Attic alphabet into the new Ionic alphabet, which came 
into use in Athens about 493 b.c., and this text is that 
which we now read. “ 

Speaking broadly, therefore, the Iliad — and the same is 
true of the Odyssey — is the result of a slow growth, and 
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contains matter belonging to different dates. The poems 
are highly artificial, and are not to be classed with the old 
English and Scottish ballads. They are partly archaic, partly 
archaistic— that is to say, the later Ionian poet did not 
portray the civilisation of his own day, but moved in im- 
agination amid that of the old Achaean epic, sometimes be- 
traying himself by an anachronism. The poems, therefore, 
as a whole, while professing to depict the heroic age, do 
not belong to it themselves. They have their root in the 
‘Mycenaean" “ Mycenaean ” period; in the details of armour, 
epicted bv dress, palaces, the whole environment of the 
Homer. heroes, they picture the Bronze Age ; and in 
spite of some differences, the civilisation depicted by the 
Homeric poems is that of Tlryns, Mycenae, and the other 
centres of Aegean culture. It is the culture taken across 
the Aegean by the Achaean settlers in the Troad, the 
culture which, already senile at the time of the Dorian 
invasion, received from that event, or series of events, a 
shock which enabled new principles to assert themselves, 
and thus gave rise to that culture which we call dis- 
tinctively Hellenic. The discrepancies between the poems 
and the “ Mycenaean ” monuments “ have lost much of 
their force with the progress of discovery, and, all taken 
together, need imply nothing more serious than that 
difference in date between the Epics and the Mycenaean 
age, which must he assumed in any case ” * : for that the 
poems are actually contemporary with that age no one has 
ever maintained. It is also quite possible that certain im- 
portant differences between the poems and the monuments, 
such as those touching the disposal of the dead, who at 
Mycenae are buried, but in Homer are burnt, maybe due to 
changes which came about within the “ Mycenaean ” age 
* Hogarth, ojp. cit. p. 246, 
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itself, and that in the future more light may be thrown 
upon its later period. The Homeric poems, in fact, show 
us just that later period of the “ Mycenaean ” culture about 
which our knowledge is most defective. It is, however, 
sufficient to enable us to say that ei there is no sudden and 
violent breach between Mycenaean and Homeric civilisa- 
tion, just as the later Hellenes felt there was no sudden 
and violent breach between the Homeric world and their 
own. The spade gives corroborative evidence. The eai liest 
form of fluted Doric column ; the ground plan 
of the propylaeum, portico, and cella; the Devdopmentof 
pitched roofs of the temples — these character- Myoona,edn Alfc - 
istics of Hellenic architecture %xist in embryo in Mycenaean 
architecture. Gems, especially a class found in Crete and 
Melos, link the Mycenaean to the Hellenic art-motives; 
the graves of the Dipylon and the Areopagus at Athens 
show the Mycenaean types of pottery and metal-work 
passing into those of early Hellas.”* 

§ 21. Of an entirely different type is the legend of the 
Dorian invasion or the Return of the Heraclidae. The Return of 
It stands at the end of the legendary history of the Iierdc3iaae - 
Greece, as the story of Troy stood near the beginning, and 
was not a theme of poetry. Heracles was the son of 
Alcmena, wife of Amphitryon, the exiled king of Tiryns, 
with a claim to the sovereignty of Argos and Mycenae. 
Having assisted Aegimius, king of the Dorians, against the 
Lapithae, Heracles received a third of the kingdom of 
Aegimius as a reward, but did not take possession of it. 
When Heracles died, Aegimius protected his children, and 
adopted the eldest of them, Hyllus, as his heir. Hyllus 
tried to regain his Peloponnesian dominions. He had been 
told by the Delphic oracle to wait for the 11 third fruit,” 
* Hogarth, qp. czt. p. 260. 
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which he interpreted to mean harvest, and so in the third 
year he invaded the Peloponnese by way of the isthmus. The 
Tegean Echemus slew him in single combat. Oleodaeus, 
the son of Hyllus, renewed the attempt, but failed ; and 
so did A ristoinachus, the son of Oleodaeus. Aristomachus 
left three sons— Temenus, Cresphontes, and Aristodemus. 
The oracle now explained that “ third fruit ” meant the 
“ third generation,” which had now come. They were to 
enter not by the isthmus, but^by the straits at Naupactus. 
Their guide should be one with three eyes. So eighty years 
after the Trojan war they, with a Dorian host, set forth, 
and were guided by the one-eyed Aetolian, Oxylus, whom 
they met riding upon a mule. Oxylus had bargained for 
the district of Elis as his reward, but fearing that the 
Dorians would seize it when they saw how goodly a land 
it was, he led them through the rugged mountains of 
Arcadia. Tisamenus, son of Orestes and Hermione, the 
daughter of Menelaiis, was at that time king of Argolis 
and Sparta, but he was slain, and the defeated Acbaeans 
retired northwards into the historical Achaea, driving out 
the Ionians of the shore (Aegialeis), who in their turn 
migrated to Attica. Argos, Laconia, and Messenia were 
divided by lot among the Heraclidae — Argos fell to Temenus, 
Messenia to Cresphontes, Laconia to Eurysthenes and 
Erodes, the twin sons of Aristodemus, who, was now dead : 
from these two the double line ft of Spartan kings was 
descended. Thus the Dorian invasion was to be regarded 
as simply the recovery of long-usurped rights. 

§ 22. No criterion can be found by which to extract the 
± . element of truth *m the legends ; each must 

Historic o j 

Elements in be tested separately by comparison with the 
the Legends. , . , , . , „ 

results yielded by many lines of research. This 

much is certain, that the legends contain more of the 
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historic element than was once supposed : and 11 as science 
is always progressive, we may hope by degrees to distil 
more and more history ” * from them. It must be realised 
that the Greeks themselves thoroughly believed in them, 
and that they influenced their views on political questions. 
Thus the legend of the Heleids of Pylus who 
emigrated to Athens, and finally led the influence of 
Ionian emigration to Asia Minor, gave Athens ^ Lesends ’ 
the basis to her claim to be regarded as the “ mother city ” 
(fir}Tpo7ro\Ls) of the Ionian settlements, and ultimately as 
their mistress. Again, when Athens and Megara disputed 
as to the possession of Salamis, and 1 eferred to the arbitra- 
ment of Sparta, Athens based fcer claim upon certain verses 
of Homer, in which the Salaminian ships are represented as 
drawn up alongside those of Athens; but the Athenian 
Solon was always suspected of having forged this decisive 
evidence. The political bearings of the legend of the 
Return of the Heraclidae are obvious. 

* Percy Gardner, New Chapters in Grech Eistory, p. 84. 
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§ 23. Village Communities : Their Amalgamation to form the City- 
State.— § 24. Earliest Political Constitution: The King, the 
Council, the Assembly.— § 25. Decline of Monarchy and Rise 
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their Decline; Rise of Oligarchies. 

§ 23. The Homeric poems giye us the first glimpse of the 
village political institutions of the Greeks. They 
Communities, depict the state of things at the period of 
transition from the older form of political organisation to 
that which is distinctly Hellenic, the city-state (n-oAts). 
Before the rise of the city, the Greeks lived in village 
communities, Even in historical times village life prevailed 
in some of the less forward parts of Greece, e.g,, in Aetolia, 
Acarnania, and among the Ozolian Locrians. Each village 
in primitive times belonged to a group of families or 
households which was cemented by the tie of blood; all 
were descended from an ancestor whose name they bore ; 
all shared in a common worship; and the land of the 
village was enjoyed in common. T^he village was ruled by 
a head-man — i.e., that head of a household who was 
regarded as being nearest of kin to the original head of the 
family from which all were descended. Such a group 
constituting a village community was called a ytvos (gens), 
The clan and or “ dan.” Several clans constituted a larger 
the Tribe. g roupj the <j>v \4j (tribus), or “tribe,” the head 
of which was the king. By conquest, or otherwise, a 
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community might come to consist of several tribes, ruled by 
the head of a gens which claimed this prerogative. Inter- 
mediate between the clan and the tribe, we hear of the 
4>pdrpa, or ^parpta, “brotherhood,” constituted by several 
clans which had certain common religious observances. In 
the fully formed city-state of historical times we find the 
lineal descendants of the original village communities— e.g. t 
in the yivg of Athens and the gentes of Kome. .For the later 
city was formed out of the early village communities by the 
process of amalgamation to which tho Greeks 

M . Change from 

gave the name Synoecism (crwoLKurfxos). The Village to cay 
necessity for mutual defence, or the con- 
solidating policy of a king, n^ght bring this about ; in the 
village groups of Mycenae under the shadow of the citadel 
we see the process of transition to the later city. The 
phratry was the connecting link between the family, or 
clan, and the state, and in Athens membership of a phratry 
was essential to citizenship. 

§ 24. The earliest political constitution of the Greeks 
consists of throe elements— king, council, and assembly. 
Monarchy was regarded as a divine institution ; the king 
was the head of a clan tracing descent from Zeus or one of 
the other gods, and his relation to the people 

07 , L 1 The King— 

was that of a tutelary deity. The honour was 
hereditary, probably under the proviso of personal fitness. 
The functions of the kijig were threefold; he was supreme 
judge, priest, and leader in war. He sacrificed on behalf 
of the people as every father of a family did for ^ ^ 
his household, according to a traditional ritual. 

Even if deprived of his kingly powers, he still retained 
the sole right of sacrifice and ministration to the deity 
with whose service he had been specially associated, for the 
secrets of the ritual were known only to him. Similarly, 
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other heads of clans were the reoositories of the ritnal 
secrets of other deities; thus the Bibadae at Athens had 
the exclusive right to the two great priesthoods of Athena 
Polias and Poseidon Erechtheus, By virtue of divine 
descent the king was inspired by Zeus with judgments or 
~aa Judge: “dooms” (Stores), decisions given in cases of 
Hjs “Dooms.” depute between families or members of families. 
As the state was not yet born, there were no laws ; such 
ordinances as were universally binding rested upon religion. 
The punishment of murder was an obligation lying upon the 
blood-relations of the murdered person, and the murderer 
was obliged to pay a fine to them, or else flee the country. 
The characteristic of thp powers and prerogatives of 
Vagueness of the Homeric king lies in their vagueness ; he 
had no certain sphere of duty and no definite 
limits to his power ; he was rather a hereditary chieftain and 
“shepherd of the people,” as Homer calls him, than a 
constitutional king. A second feature is that he was only 
one among many “ kings ’’(/WActs), the first among equals ; 
for side by side with the king there existed a number of 
other chieftains, heads of clans, or of tribes, who equally 
bore the title Basileus, and exercised the same prerogatives, 
though not so widely. How certain clan chieftains gained 
this privileged position is not known ; but as far back 
as we can trace the social organisation of the Greeks 
we find this nobility in existence. 

It was, in fact, this circle of privileged heads of clans that 
The Council constltutecl the second element in the political 
ofm^rs organisation-the council of the elders (/loribj). 
Theoretically, perhaps, all the heads of clans 
should have been members of this council, which, in that 
case, would have been a representative assembly ; and 
perhaps, originally thig was so until the rise of a nobility* 
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Though the members of the council are spoken of as elders 
(yepoms, whence the council is sometimes called yepova-ta- 
senatus from senex), all the members would not necessarily 
be aged men, though in the majority of cases this would 
be so. The council acted as a check upon the king, who was 
bound to consult it and to be guided by its ^ 
decisions ; conflict between king and council, if 
chronic, meant, ultimately, revolution and limitation of the 
king’s powers. 

The third element was the assembly (ay opd) of the folk, 
the Eoman comitia. All freemen had the right The AssemWy 
to be present, and to take part in the acclama- 0b°p<0- 
tion with which the proposals of king and council were 
greeted. No discussion was possible, nor counter-proposal. 
The assembly did not meet at stated times, but only when 
summoned by the king. In composition it was simply the 
army, so that ultimately the Anal decision lay with it, and 
it could hardly be coerced. 

§ 25. Such was the constitution of the Greeks when first 
we get a glimpse of them through the Homeric poems. It 
is a constitution which hardly suits a people dwelling in 
cities ; and when the historical age begins the Greeks 
are already, for the most part, inhabitants of cities, and 
the old monarchy is at an end, or is being p eolineof 
reduced to a merely nominal form. It was tfae Monaiciiy. 
already passing away when the latest parts of the Homeric 
poems were written — i.e , during the eighth century b.c. 
In some of the more slowly moving regions of Greece, such 
as Macedonia, monarchy of the old type lingered on until 
it was actually galvanised into an absolutism of 

/ r . ~ , , Its Survival 

which the primitive Ureeks had no conception, in Macedonia 

,, . . . , , and Spaita. 

Monarchy also survived as a “picturesque 

ruin ” in Sparta. The actual stages and causes of transition 
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from the village life of the early period to city life are 
unknown, and equally obscure is the process of transition 
from monarchy to aristocracy; probably the two processes 
were connected. Generally speaking, throughout Greece 
Ei&oo{ monarchy was abolished, and the task of 
Aristocracies, government, which was becoming more and 
complicated as the nation developed, fell into the hands 
of the noble families which from of old had composed the 
king’s council. Sometimes, however, as we shall find at 
Corinth, power fell not into the bands of the whole body of 
noble clans, but into those of the royal clan itself. 

§ 26. The aristocracies which thus succeeded monarchies 
Rule of the were they claimed to be— the 4 “ rule, .c 

Aristocracies. ^he b es ^ ” an( j the test of excellepee^vas birth? 
The Greeks of that age rightly recognised that it is 
“blood” that tells; the man who came of a long line 
which for generations bad sat at the king’s council-board 
and shed blood for the state, inherited with the lands of 
his fathers their skill in counsel and war, and their high 
ideals of fife. “It was the man capable in body and mind, 
strong and agile in limb, brave in fight, free from personal 
greed, zealous for the general good, who was the ideal of 
fife and conduct in the eyes of the nobles. They clearly 
saw that their privileged position in the community also 
entailed duties upon them.”* This was the “excellence” 
(dpeTTj) which the nobility claimed for themselves — this idea 
of public duty and capacity of fulfilling it. And under 
the rule of aristocracies the Greek states enjoyed great 
Causes of their P ros P erit y* Aristocracy, however, is fated to 
Decay ' decay very rapidly as the two things upon 
which it rests, pride of birth and wealth, easily degenerate 

* Duncker, History of Greece, translated by Alleyne and Abbott 
ii. 307. 
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into exclusiveness and self-seeking. This decay was the 
more rapid in Greece as during the eighth and seventh 
centuries b c. there took place a revolutionary change in 
the nature of wealth. The wealth of the early aristocracies 
consisted in landed property and cattle, but the expansion 
of Greece by means of her colonies allowed wealth to be 
accumulated in other forms, so that men who could not boast 
of noble birth acquired the privileges of nobles by virtue of 
their wealth; and the admission of parvenus meant a 
steady deterioration in the standard of conduct. The old 
aristocracies of birth developed into aristocracies 
based upon wealth alone — “timocracies,” as 
the Greeks called them, or “oligarchies,” the rule of the 
wealthy few. Internal feud, ot outrageous acts of violence, 
and many other things contributed to the fall of the 
aristocracies in their degenerate days ; but the chief cause 
lay in the fact tha^ the unprivileged citizens, gradually 
becoming the equals of the governing class in wealth and 
education, insisted also upon equality of privilege. 
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§ 27. Phoenicians in the Aegean ; Extent of their Influence on the 
Greeks.— § 28. Expansion of the Greeks over the Mediterranean 
Coasts; Its Causes.— § 29. ^Relation between a Greek Colony 
and its Mother City ; Independence of Colonies.— § 30. Group- 
ing of Colonies.— § 31. Euboean Colonics in Italy and Sicily; 
Dorian Colonies in Sicily ; Syracuse, Acragas.— § 32. Colonies 
in Lower Italy ; Sybaris, Croton, Tarentum (Taranto) ; Magna 
Graecia.— § 33. The West&n Mediterranean ; Phoenician and 
Phocaean Colonies ; Massalia (Marseilles) ; Struggle of Greeks 
against Carthaginians and Etruscans.— § 84. Euboean Colonies 
in the Northern Aegean ; Chaleidico.— § 35. Colonisation of the 
Propontis and Euxine by Megara and Miletus.— § 36. Colonies 
on the North Coast of Africa ; Cyrene.— § 37. The Opening of 
Egypt to the Greeks; Naucratis. 

§ 21 . Between the olcl maritime empire which had its 
Phoenicians cen ^ re Crete and the development of the 
in the Aegean, supremacy which the Greeks afterwards enjoyed 
in the Aegean there was an interval (approximately 1000 — 
700 b.c.), during which the trade of the Aegean was 
largely in the hands of the Phoenicians of Sidon and 
Tyre. The later Greeks had a mania for deriving all 
their civilisation from the East, *and greatly exaggerated 
the amount of contact between themselves and the Phoeni- 
cians : the worship of Dionysus, the knowledge of mining, 
quarrying, and the use of thfc alphabet were said to have 
been acquired from them. Modern scholars, by an analysis 
chiefly of place names, have attempted to prove the existence 
of numerous Phoenician settlements in Greece. A Phoenician 
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§28.] 

colony is said to have been established even in inland 
Thebes. It will probably be nearer the truth to deny 
that the Phoenicians were ever supreme in the Aegean 

or established in colonies on Greek soil. A few „ 

. . . Extent of their 

trading stations at suitable points on the coast, influence on 
° x 7 the Greeks, 

on the island of Cythera, or on the isthmus of 
Corinth, some influence upon Greek religion — e.g., the 
introduction of the worship of Aphrodite (the Phoenician 
Astarte) at various places, or of Melkart, whom the Greeks 
called Melicertes, at Corinth, "or identified with Heracles— 
this is probably the amount of influence exerted upon 
Greece by Phoenicia. Her greatest gift was the alphabet ; 
but the history of this is still so obscure that future 
discoveries may modify our views as to the part played 
by the Phoenicians in regard to it. 

§ 28. Gradually the maritime spirit of the Greeks asserted 
itself. The Phoenicians found themselves driven Greek Expan . 
from the Aegean. The Greeks became masters JJJ 
of their own waters, and began to push out into Ooasts ' 
the Mediterranean basin. Prom the first half of the eighth 
to the middle of the sixth century b.c., that wonderful 
expansion of Greece took place which created Hellas in that 
wide sense in which its bounds extended from the Black Sea 
to the African coast, from Cyprus to the shores of Spain. 

The cause of this expansion is to be found in the develop- 
ment of trade, and especially trade by sea: ItsCausea . 
certainly the colonies on the northern shore of Trade - 
the Black Sea, “where neither sea, sky, nor earth had 
anything Greek about them,” * must have been founded 
solely in order to exploit the* profitable commodities, grain, 
cattle, and fish of these regions, and the caravan trade with 
the Baltic. The devel opment of maritime commerce brought 
* Holm, Greek History, i. 277 , 
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about an improvement in the art of shipbuilding. The 
small, clumsy “tub” (rails arpoyyvkr) — “round ship”) gave 
way to the long, narrow “fifty-oar,” the penteconter, with 
twenty-five benches, on each of which two oarsmen sat. 
Besides being more speedy, these vessels were adapted for 
fighting, and to that end the prow was armed with a 
bronze-sheathed spur. 

Increase of population and the resulting economic distress 

political a ^ so operated to further emigration to distant 

Discontent, g^^gg . ^ m0 st; powerful must have been the 
political discontent reigning among the unprivileged citizens, 
who were exposed to all the misrule of a degenerating 
aristocracy, which was taking an ever nai rower view of 
its duties and drawing an ever sharper line between itself 
and the mass of the people. These causes were operative 
throughout Greece, and we must not be misled by finding 
that the colonies emanate apparently from a small number 
of centres in Greece proper and on the coast of Asia 
Minor — Corinth, Chalcis, and Megara, or Miletus, Phocaea, 
and Rhodes. These centres were only the points of 
departure, the official parents of a progeny which was 
in reality composed of representatives from many other 
cities : we may he sure that this was so in nearly every 
case, and, in fact, in many instances the foundation legend 
of the colony asserts the composite nature of its first 
population. 

§ 29. The Greek colony was always something more than 
the mere factory or trading-post of the Phoenicians ; only 
in a few instances did the Phoenician collecting station 
or depot develop into a tru£ city —e.g., Carthage. Very 
different also was it from the various forms of colony 
which we meet in Roman history — the “ maritime colonies ” 
of Roman citizens, “communities sepaiate in fact, but 
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not independent ” ; or the so-called “ Latin colonies,” which 
were nominally allies, but in reality subjects : both these 
were primarily garrison towns intended to hold a conquered 
and hostile population. The “ cleruchies,” or out-settle- 
ments, founded at various times by Athens in order to 
provide land for poor citizens or overawe doubtful allies, 
bore a far closer resemblance than the Greek colonies 
proper to the Roman and Latin colonies. 

The relation between a Greek colony and its mother 
city (/^rpoVoXw) was sentimental and rooted Relation be- 
in religion: it was a filial relationship that coiony\ndite 
implied complete independence. While it was Mothor City - 
considered impious for a colony to war with the mother 
city, political interference on the part of the latter was 
unwarranted, and released the colony from such allegiance 
as sentiment demanded. 

Certain customary observances regulated the procedure 
of founding a colony. The oracle of Delphi was consulted, 
that the intended act of colonisation might receive the 
sanction of religion. In later times, but hardly in the 
earlier, a charter embodied the conditions tinder which 
the colony was founded, and appointed the u oecist ” 
(the leader of the enterprise). If a colony itself founded 
a fresh settlement, custom demanded that an oecist should 
be sought from its own mother city: the sacred fire for 
the hearth of the new ^community was taken from the 
prytaneium (public hall) of the original mother city. 

Commercial interests often rudely clashed with the 
sentimental ties which bound together mother 
and daughter. It was such*a quarrel which SoionS? 
was destined to plunge all Greece into civil 
war— the mutual hostility of Corinth and her offshoot 
Corcyra. In many cases the effect of the environment 
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and of the new conditions of life of the colonists 
created a type of character very different from that seen 
in the parent state: wealthy Tarentum and Sybaris did 
not resemble their mother cities, Sparta and the towns of 
Peloponnesian Achaea. In many cases, again, the colony 
was destined to greater things than the mother city — 
Byzantium outgrew Megara in wealth and importance, and 
even Corinth could hardly vie with her offshoot Syra- 
cuse. Thus gradually the connection between mother and 
daughter, rarely operative in any practical sense, came to he 
a mere matter of history : from tbe very first the colonies 
were self-determining units of the Gieek world. They 
were, in fact, scarcely a source of strength to the states 
which founded them, for although they provided new 
outlets for the products of their parents, the prosperity 
thereby enjoyed by the latter was dearly purchased at 
the price of the draining of their best blood — the young, 
vigorous, and ambitions element of their population. It is a 
significant fact that the future of Greece lay with Sparta, 
Athens, and Thebes — non-colonising states. 

§ 30. The colonies fall into three great groups — those of 
Grouping of ^ ie west, ^hose of the north, and those of the 

Colonies. sou th. Th:se, again, fall into smaller groups. 
The colonies of the west may be subdivided into (1) those of 
Sicily ; (2) of Italy ; (3) of Epirus ; (4) of Gaul and Spain. 
The northern colonies fall into three smaller groups : (1) 
those of the Aegean ; (2) of the Hellespont (Dardanelles), 
the Propontis, and the Bosporus ; (3) of the Euxine. In the 
south are two groups -(1) Africa and (2) Egypt. Grouping 
them according to their mother city, we find that Corinth, the 
Euboean cities of Chalcis and Eretria, and Ionian Phocaea, 
are of importance in Sicily and further west, Achaea in 
southern Italy. In the northern Aegean Chalcis and Eretria 
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were the colonisers ; the Euxine was almost monopolised by 
Miletus. Megara founded important cities on the Bosporus 
and in Sicily. 

C-halcis was apparently the first city to send forth a 
colony. The importance of Chalcis and Eretria dates from 
an early period. Both lay on the Euripus or narrow 
channel between Euboea and the mainland, Eretria a few 
miles south-east of her neighbour and rival : between them 
stretched the fertile Lelantine^ plain. Rivalry culminated 
in a tedious struggle for the possession of the The Lelantine 
plain, perhaps about the middle of the seventh Seventh 
century b.c. This was the first of those 
commercial wars which at last ruined Greece : by virtue of 
their trade interests with one or other of the combatants, 
the most important maritime states on both sides of the 
Aegean were ultimately involved in the struggle — Corinth 
and Samos as allies of Chalcis ; Miletus and Megara as allies 
of Eretria, which city was irretrievably ruined by the war. 

§ 31. If we are to believe the tradition, the earliest Greek 
colony was that of Cyme, or Cumae, on the Cam- ^ 
panian coast, in Italy, founded by settlers from nies m Italy : 
Chalcis in Euboea and Cyme in Aeolia (more Cyme ’ 
probably Cyme on the east coast of Euboea) — 1046 b.c. is the 
traditional date. The early date is probably a mistake, as the 
age of colonisation does not seem to have begun until 800 b.c.; 
but it is impossible to disprove the claim of the city to be the 
earliest western colony. The dates assigned by the ancients 
to the colonies are all untrustworthy ; in the case of those 
in Sicily the process of calculation by which they were 
reached has been divined.* By common consent _ in Bioily . 

In axos had the honour of being the first Greek Naxos< 
foundation on Sicilian soil. This also, like Cyme, was a 
* Mahaffy, Problems in Greek History, p. 236, 
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joint colony, in which the Clialcidians shared. At the time 
the Greeks first set foot on the island Sicily was 
Peoples of inhabited by three peoples: (1) the Elymians 
8lulj ' in the north-west, a small people whose origin 
is unknown: their settlements, Eryx and Segesta (or 
Egesta), were of some importance in both Greek and 
Boman history ; (2) the Sieans in the west ; (3) the Sicels 
the most numerous and important people, occupying the 
whole eastern section of the. island : their chief town was 
Henna, or Enna, in the centre. Before the Greeks came, 
a foreign race, the Phoenicians, had established trading 
stations on the coast, and they actually never relinquished 
their hold over the western corner of the island, where 
they possessed three genuine towns— Panormus, Solus, 
and Motya. 

Naxos lay on the north-eastern foot of Mount Etna ; a 
few years later the Chalcidians founded Catane 
°Coionie8 > in an an ^ Eeontini to the south of the volcano. They 
LfloatiiJS?*^ 30 combined with Cymaean adventurers to 
Cle Himenu a) ’ se * ze an( * c °l° n i se a s ke on the strait between 
Italy and Sicily ; from the shape of its sickle- 
like promontory protecting its harbour, the town was 
called Dancle or Zancle (“sickle”), afterwards Messana, 
and now Messina. The straits were secured by the 
foundation of Rhegium, on the Italian shore, by Chalcis 
and some Messenians from the ^Peloponnese. Himera, 
the only Greek city of importance on the northern coast of 
Sicily, was a colony from Zanele. 

Thus north-eastern Sicily fell to the Chalcidians ; while 
Dorian Colonies ^ tlie meantime Dorians secured the south- 
in Sicily. eas tern section of the island. The first of the 
Dorian colonies was also destined to be the greatest of 
the Greek cities of the west. Erom Corinth Archias led 
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a band of emigrants to the islet of Ortygia (the “ isle of 
quails”) lying in front of a great bay on the east coast. 
The settlement soon spread over the adjacent plateau on 
the mainland .This was the origin of Syracuse, Syracuae 
a city with a glorious future as the champion ( 734 B - c -)- 
of Greek against Semitic civilisation, destined also to 
measure strength with the queen of Hellas herself. From 
Syracuse were founded Acrae, Casmenae, and Camarina. 
The sea route from Corinth to Sicily went, not across 
the open sea from the mouth of the Corinthian gulf, 
but northwards along the coast of Epirus to Corcyra 
(now Corfu), and thence to the “heel” of 
Italy and so along Lower Italy, keeping ever 
near the land. The island of Corcyra was thus the 
key to the western waters, and was valuable also for its 
timber and the possibilities of trade with the adjacent 
mainland. Corinth founded (about 715 b.c.) the city of 
Corcyra, which in half a century had grown so strong 
that it came to blows with the mother city, and in 
664 b.c. the first naval battle recorded in Greek history 
was fought. 

Other Dorians, from Megara, founded a Megara, called 
the Ilyblaean Megara, on the coast north of Syracuse; 
and about a century later the inhabitants of the Hyblaean 
Megara founded Selinus on the southern coast, the most 
westerly outpost of Hellenic commerce and civilisation 
among the Phoenicians on this side of the island, as Himera 
was on the northern shore. Lastly, a combined body of 
Rhodians and Cretans planted Gela on the coast north- 
west of Camarina, and the Geloans founded Acragas, or 
Agrigentum, half-way between Gela and Selinus, Acra „ as 
on a lofty site, but poorly provided with (Agrigentum). 
maritime facilities ; in spite of this, however, Acragas under 

T. G. 4 
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her tyrants became the second city in Sicily and the rival 
of Syracuse. 

§ 32. In southern Italy the foremost colonisers were the 
Achaeans of the Peloponnese. Their first 
nies m Lower colony was Sybaris, in a fruitful plain at 
Italy . Sybans. m0 uth of the river Crathis, which re- 
ceives the waters of the Sybaris and flows into the great 
gulf of Tarentum. All this region, foiming the “toe” 
of Italy, the prolongation of the Apennines, is now 
Calabria , a name which in ancient times was restricted to 
the “ heel ” of Italy, on the east of the gulf of Tarentum. 
Sybaris had not a good harbour; her wealth depended 
upon her agriculture and her trade connections with the 
Tyrrhenian sea — i.e., with the western side of the peninsula. 
By means of their settlements Laiis and Scidrus on the 
western coast, the Sybarites controlled an overland route to 
the western Mediterranean ; this was of vital importance, 
as Sybaris was thereby enabled to act as intermediary 
between Miletus and Etruria ; for Miletus, being in alliance 
with Eretria, was excluded from the straits of Messana by 
the Chalcidians. The result was that Sybaris reached a 
height of prosperity which has made her name for all time 
a synonym for extravagant luxury. Posidonia (Paestum), 
where are the ruins of mighty temples, was also an offshoot 
from Sybaris. South of Sybaris, not far from the Lacinian 

Croton promontory, now called Cape Qolonne , from the 
solitary column still standing high above the 
sea, the remains of a famous temple of Hera (Juno), 
Croton was founded. Like Sybaris, she had her outposts 
on the western sea, her colonies of Terina and Temesa, or 
Tempsa. Pandosia was also an offshoot from Croton. 
Croton became famous shortly after the middle of the 
sixth century bc. as the, centre of the mysterious 
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semi-religious, semi-political brotherhood or sect of the 
Pythagoreans, founded by Pythagoras, a native of Samos 
who emigrated to Croton. During the ascendency of 
Pythagorean oligarchs at Croton, war broke out between 
that city and Sybaris: probably commercial rivalry had 
much to do with it. The superiority of Sybaris was great, 
but the Orotoniates proved victorious and razed Sybaris 
to the ground (511 b.c.) Then in Croton itself the 
popular party rose against the Pythagorean nobles, and a 
general persecution of the sect in Lower Italy followed 
(450 b.c.). The destruction of Sybaris was a great blow 
to Miletus. 

Other colonies in Lower Italy were Scylletium, Caulonia, 

and Locri Epizephyrii (“ western the latter 
. . . r r j \ n > Other Colonies 

the farthest settlement to the south on this m Lower Italy : 

eastern side of modern Calabria ; Metapontion MetapontlU11, 
(Metapontum), famous for its corn; and Siris, the latter a 
solitary example of Ionian colonisation on this coast; its 
mother city was Colophon— Sybaris and Croton afterwards 
united to destroy it. Greatest and most permanent of all 
the settlements in this region was that which was at the 
same time the only offshoot of the greatest of the Dorian 
stock, the Spartans. This was Taras, or Tarentum 
Tarentum (now Taranto ), in the northern angle f 707 
of the gulf which bears its name. The wealth of Tarentum 
depended chiefly upon her manufactures, her fabrics and 
pottery ; she had a rival in the native town of Brentesion 
(Brundusium), on the eastern side of her peninsula — a town 
which survives in the modern Brindisi. The prosperity 
of the foundations in Lowe? Italy was remarkable even in 
this age of the birth and flourishing of great commercial 
centres. They formed a group distinct in character, to 
which the name “ Great Hellas ” (^ fieydkrj 'EAAds, Magna 
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Graecia) was given. Why “Great Hellas” rather than 
. ,, “ Great Achaea we cannot tell; it has been 

i] fj.Gya.Ar) JbAAaS ? 

(Magna Giaecia). suggested that the people of southern Italy 
applied the name through having come in some way to 
regard the Hellenes— who joined the Achaeans, their neigh- 
bours formerly in Thessaly now in Achaea, in the work of 
colonisation— as typical of the race; and that this was 
the origin of the name as applied to the Greek nation at 
large.* 

§ 33. The western Mediterranean was in the hands of the 
Etruscans and the Phoenicians, the most power- 

The Western , 1 

Mediterranean: ful of the latter being the Carthaginians, whose 

Carthage, 

town, established on the northern coast of 
Africa, near the centre of the bay of Tunis, rose to power 
as Sidon and Tyre were weakened by Assyria. The silver 
of the mines of southern Spain (the Tarshish of Scripture) 
and the tin of the British isles were jealously monopolised. 
It was a Samian vessel captained by one Colaeus which, 
driven out of her course by continual gales from the 
east, first made Tartessus beyond the Pillars of Heracles 
(the strait of Gibraltar) and brought back proof of the 
richness of the newly discovered country in the shape of 
a cargo that passed as the second richest that had ever 
been carried in a Greek ship (about 600 e.c.). The 
Phocaeans were those who ventured to establish them- 
selves in this Phoenician preserve ; they founded 

Phocaean Colo- A J 

nies : Mass, iim Massalia ( Marseilles ), near the mouth of the 

(Marseilles). 

Jtinone, and so tapped the profitable trade with 
the Gauls. They made known to the Greeks the recesses 
of the Adriatic, the coast of Etruria, Iberia in north-west 
Spain, and were on friendly terms with the king or 
Tartessus. These adventurous voyages of the Phocaeans 
* J. B. Bury in Joarn. of Hell. Studies, xv. 217 fol. 
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were performed in penleconters, for fights with Cartha- 
ginians or Etruscans gave variety to these voyages of 
discovery. Massalia extended her influence eastwards along 
the Ligurian coast by her colonies, Nicaea (Nice) and 
Monoecus (Monaco), and westwards by similar settlements. 
The Phocaeans encroached upon the Etruscan sphere by 
their foundation of Alalia in Corsica. Twenty years after 
its foundation the town was strengthened by refugees from 
Phocaea fleeing before the ^Persians (545 b c.) ; but now 
the Carthaginians and Etruscans combined to destroy the 
interlopers. The Greeks, though outnumbered by two to 
one, conquered in the sea-fight : it was a £< Cadmean 
victory,” for the conquerors lqst forty out of sixty ships and 
suffered as much as the conquered. In consequence Alalia 
was abandoned, and its population built the city of Elea, or 
Yelia, in Lucania. 

§ 34. It is intrinsically probable that the earliest colonies 
sent forth by Chalcis were directed northwards. 

_ . .. _ . , Euboean Colo- 

Between the Axius and the Strymon, Macedonia msation m the 

shows a mountainous excrescence running out in 
three promontories into the northern Aegean. Here many 
colonies were planted, mostly by Chalcis, so that the entire 
territory received the name Chalcidice. Other towns than 
Chalcis, however, sent colonies hither; especially Eretria, 
which founded several towns on Pallene, the 
most westerly of the tjiree peninsulas ; Scione, 
however, on this peninsula, was founded by Acbaeans 
from Pellene; and Potidaea was a Corinthian colony. 
The chief town of Sithone, the central peninsula, was 
Torone, a Chalcidian settlement. The eastern peninsula, 
called Acte, is more rugged than the others, and ends in 
Mount Athos, “which rises like a gigantic watch-tower 
above the Aegean,” a terror to shipmen. Eretria planted 
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settlements in Acte; and the island of Andros, which 
was a dependency of Eretria, was the mother city of 
Argilus, Stageirus, Acanthus, and Sane, towns round the 
Strymonic gulf, east of the Ohalcidian cities. All this 
region became of importance in Athenian history. Farther 
east, the Parians occupied the island of Thasos, which 
contained valuable gold-mines. On the Thracian coast 
there was a series of colonies, of which the most im- 
portant were Maronea and Aenus, planted by Chios and 
Mytilene respectively. 

§ 35. The founding of colonies in the north-eastern 
section of the Greek world was not a methodical 
the Propontis process beginning with the Hellespont and 
and Euxme g rac } ua j]y proceeding to the more distant shores 
of the Euxine. Rather, the Milesian merchants had already 
revealed the possibilities of wealth residing in the some- 
what forbidding regions of the Black Sea before enterprise 
was directed to securing the waterways that led thither. 
Megara, one of the smallest, but one of the most enter- 
prising and interesting of the Greek states, was perhaps the 
first to see the importance of the straits. She 
founded Chalcedon on the Asiatic side of the 
Bosporus ; seventeen years later she gave birth to an 
immortal daughter, and profoundly influenced the destinies 
of Europe, when she sent forth men to occupy a Thracian 
fort on what is now the “ Golden r Horn.” This was the 
beginning of Byzantium {Constantinople). The position of 
the city and the set of the local currents enabled Byzantium 
Byzantium to con * r °l passage of the straits. Megara 
also planted Selymbria on the north coast of 
the Propontis, west ’ of Byzantium. Later, in the Black 
Sea itself, the Megarians founded Heraclea in Pontus, 
on the Bithynian coast, east of the straits; Byzantium 
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and Chalcedon together founded Mesembria, on the 
Thracian coast, to the north-west. The Pontic . 

Heraclea in her turn planted another Heraclea Cheisonea© 

L (Crimea), 

(also called Ohersonesus) on the Taurie Cher- 

sonesus (the Crimea ), near the site now occupied by 

Sebastopol. 

Miletus was the pioneer of colonisation in the Black 
Sea, which from its extent the Greeks called By MlletaB . 
the Pontus (the “Sea”). In # the centre of its Sm °P 6, 
southern shore Sinope was planted, on a fine harbour; 
Sinope planted Trapezus (now Trebizond) farther east. 
As half-way stations, Cyzicus was founded on 

J J t Cyzicus. 

the Propontis, and Abydos on^the Asiatic side 
of the Hellespont. Then the Milesians turned their atten- 
tion to the northern and western shores of the Pontus, 
Istrus, south of the mouths of the Danube: 

Other Milesian 

Odessus, just north of Mesembria; Olbia, at Colonies in the 
the mouth of the Borysthenes ( Dnieper ) ; Pan- 
ticapaeum, on the Cimmerian Bosporus, leading into Lake 
Maeotis (sea of Azov) ; Tanais, at the mouth of the Don, 
were all founded by them. Directly or indirectly Miletus 
founded, according to tradition, more than eighty colonies 
in the Pontus. In later times these towns became the 
chief source of the corn supply of Greece. 

§ 36. The character of the African coast hardly suited 
Greek instincts; the jjest parts of it were 
occupied by the Phoenicians. Between Egypt North Coast of 
and Phoenician territory, however, on the pro- 
jection on the eastern side of the great North African 
bight, emigrants from the island of Thera, reinforced by 
Cretans, established themselves at Gyrene, after 
their first settlements on the islet of Platea Cyrene * 
and the opposite mainland had proved failures (about 
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630 b.c.). Their leader was called Aristoteles ; but as king 
of Gyrene he took the name Battus, which is said to have 
been the Libyan for “ king,” but in Greek the word means 
“stammerer,” so that in the foundation legend of the 
colony Battus appears as halting in his speech. In the 
royal family of Oyrene the names Battus and Arcesilas 
alternated with each other. Under Battus II. the colony 
was strengthened by reinforcements invited from Crete and 
the Peloponnese. Cyrene was, in fact, the only flourishing 
Greek colony on the African coast. Her horses were 
famous; she was the intermediary between the Greeks 
and the Libyan natives ; above all, she had the silphium, 
a plant now extinct, esteemed in ancient times for medi- 
cinal purposes : it grew here only in the world, and was 
The Arcesilas a r0 I a ^ m onopoly. A famous vase shows 
vase. Arcesilas II. superintending the weighing and 
packing of the precious plant. It was in the reign of this 
Arcesilas that the king’s younger brothers left Oyrene on 
„ account of domestic dissensions and founded 

Barca. 

Barca, farther west. This entire region was 
called the Oyrenaica. 

§ 37. The opening of Egypt to Greek traders belongs to 
_ . the chapter of Greek colonisation. For Ions 

Ine Opening of ° 

ES G?eeh°s ttle ^ ie £ ates Egypt had been closed against 
them; but a native prince of Lower Egypt, 
by name Psammetichus, revolted against Assurbanipal, 
king of Assyria, and with the help of <£ bronze men who 
came from the sea ” — i.e., bronze-clad warriors of Ionia and 
Caria sent by Gyges, king of Lydia— he established his 
independence and sovereignty over all Egypt, according to 
the promise of the oracle. Eor his Greek mercenaries 
Psammetichus built the permanent camp of Daphnae, or 
Defenneh, on the Pelusiac arm of the Nile, to guard the 
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eastern frontier of Egypt. He and his successors, Hecho, 
Psammetichus II., A pries, and Amasis, opened Egypt to 
the Greeks, and allowed them to settle in the country. 
The Milesians established themselves on the Canobic, or 
western arm of the Nile; this emporium de- 

... _ _ . . The Greek 

veloped into iNaucratis. JNaucratis was a Emporium at 
common home and emporium for all the 
Greeks trafficking in Egypt. There was a huge common 
enclosure, called the Hellenium, for the rest of the Greek 
settlers, containing their temples and places of business ; 
but the Milesians, the Samians, and the Aeginetans had 
separate temples and business houses. The settlement 


appears to date from about 650 B.c. Its importance lies 
in the fact that here the Efellenic and the 


Egyptian civilisations came into contact with 


Its Importance. 


each other; for here only did Greek colonists meet with 


a civilisation superior to their own. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE UNITY OF TIIE GREEKS. 

§ 38. Forces tending to Hellenic Unity: Colonisation.— § 39. The 
Homeric Poems as Promoters of Community of Feeling ; Homer’s 
Influence on Greek Religion.— § 40. Community of Worship as 
Unifier.— § 41. Ampbictionies of the Narrower Class: Delos; 
the Panionia ; Political Side of Religious Leagues ; the Argive 
Amphictiony. — § 42. Amphictionies of the Wider Class : 
League of Calauria ; the Delphic Amphictiony.— § 43. Unifying 
Influence of Oracles ; Delphi.— § 44. The National Games as 
Promoters of Unity ; the Olympic Games.— § 45. Site of 
Olympia.— § 46. The Pythian, Nemean, and Isthmian Games. 

§ 38. We have seen how in the course of two hundred 
years the Greeks spread in nearly every direction over the 
coasts of the Mediterranean and those of the seas connected 
with it. Only the African coast west of Carthage, and the 
Syrian coast, with that of Cilicia, remained outside the 
sphere of Greek colonisation; Phaselis, founded by the 
Rhodians about 700 B.c., on the western shore of the 
Pamphylian gulf, marked the limit of Greek advance on 
the southern coast of Asia Minor. We have now to see 
what forces were at work partially counteracting the centri- 
fugal tendency which had scattered the nation so widely, 
j Colonisation itself must be reckoned among the forces 
tending to unity. Nowhere did the Greeks 

Forces Tending ° . . ? n 

^to Unity ^ realise so vividly the meaning of that com- 
munity of language, manners, and blood which 
they claimed for themselves as in the colonies which fringed 
the lands of the “ barbarians.’ 5 ! Hence it came about that 
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if. was precisely these outposts of Hellenism that most 
enthusiastically supported those institutions which were 
Panhellenic in character, such as the games at Olympia. 
Hence, also, it arose that the unity of the race was ap- 
parently more deeply realised during the early period of its 
history, when the contrast between itself and its neighbours 
was most sharply drawn and most obvious. That this was 
so is proved by the fact that all the really vital unifying 
institutions — the amphictionies and the games — have their 
origin in the age before history begins, so that when we 
know them they are in many cases already decaying. The 
Greeks, again, found no difficulty in believing 

Conception of 

that at the opening of their history they had Siege of Troy 

L * . * / as Pan-IIellenic, 

all been united m a ran-Hellemc enterprise, the 

siege of Troy — a strange contrast to the dissension which 

prevailed at the crisis of the Persian invasion. 

§ 39. One of the most powerful engines in the promotion 
of community of feeling among the Greeks was 

... The Homeric 

the collection or epics dealing with the story or Poems as pio- 

Troy; especially powerful in this respect was mote,ls of Ulllty * 
the Iliad. To us Homer is mainly literature, but what he 
was to the Greeks has been sometimes expressed by saying 
that Homer was the Greek Bible ; he was the educator of 
Gieece, and it was claimed that a man might direct his 
whole life by what he learnt from him. This Their Im])0rt _ 
extravagant estimate of his value is a fact of ance forGreeks - 
importance, as it was not the estimate of a school or 
clique, but a national estimate ; and even those who might 
care little for this ethical aspect of the Homeric poems 
attached a historical value to them, and found in them a 
common ground on which the majority of Hellenes met. 
The importance of the poems was enhanced by the fact 
that they were not confined, as is literature nowadays, to a 
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reading public ; the knowledge of them was disseminated 
among all classes by the professional reciters, 
Rhapsodes. ^ a j.^pg^g ” who wandered from 

city to city, and publicly competed in recitation at the 
festivals. Furthermore, Homer spoke in a tongue which 
was not identical with any livirg form of Greek ; for the 
The « Epic " so-called u Epic ” dialect was not a spoken dialect, 
Dialect, but a metrical language which, with a prevail- 
ing Ionic character, exhibits the fossilised remains of the old 
Achaean speech. Thus the very vehicle of the poems pre- 
, vented their being anything less than a national possession, 
though they were most closely identified with the Ionians, 
and, as we shall see, with Athens, the representative of 
Ionic character and culture. Homer was the embodiment 
of national Hellenic sentiment, of the consciousness of com- 
munity of race and culture differentiating Greek from 
11 barbarian.” He was also in a sense the 

Homer as . „ . ... 

Creator of creator oi Greek religion, inasmuch as the 

G reek Ml g 10n ' e ternal types of divine character, which were 

the same for all Greeks, were first clearly portrayed by him. 

The same gods were worshipped everywhere, although there 

were local differences in the attributes assigned to them ; 

these distinctions, however, did not strike the Greeks, 

as we see from the fact that they could call by the 

same name their own beautiful Artemis and the nature 

deity represented in the hideous many-breasted figure at 

Ephesus. The Homeric poems embodied in noble and 

enduring forms the essential conceptions of the nation 

respecting its divinities. This is the real meaning of the 

remark of Herodotus when he says that “ Homer and 

Hesiod created the Greek theogony,” by giving the gods 

their titles, prerogatives, faculties, and their personal and 

moral characteristics. This aspect of Homer is of great 
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importance, for of all the unifying influences at work upon 
the Greeks, none were more powerful than that of religion^ 
whether the older more external state religion and ritual 
or that new form, the Orphic mysticism (so The0rilbic 
called from Orpheus, the mythical poet and Eeh §’ 30n - 
priest of Thrace), which began to spread about the middle of 
the sixth century e.c. 

§ 40. Community of worship led in very early times 
to the formation of “ amphictionies * or asso- The 
ciations of cities or tribes for the protection ■ 
of the temple of the deity for whose worship the members 
met at stated intervals. At these periodical meetings, 
contests (aywes) of various kinds were combined with 
religious functions — the contests, athletic or other, were 
in fact held in honour of the god, and were themselves 
truly religious functions. Whether it was the games at 
Olympia, or the dramatic contests in the Dionysiac theatre 
at Athens, these public competitions were not only a 
popular spectacle and amusement, but part and parcel of 
a great religious celebration. Apparently in some cases the 
agonic element— i.e., the contests — outgrew the other func- 
tions of the association and came to be the chief end of the 
gathering ; and other states than those originally belonging 
fco the association being admitted to the contests, the latter 
gradually attained a national significance; this Development of 
was probably the course of the development of SmSiphS- 8 
the Olympian games, fn other cases, again, tloni&3, 
the amphictionic association failed to attain any but a 
purely local significance, or died out altogether. We can 
distinguish also two main classes of amphictiony : (1) amphic- 
tionies restricted to the cities of a certain national group ; 

* “ dwellers round ” : the form aiMpurtioves is also 

found. 
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(2) those composed of cities belonging to different groups. 
The second class, as being one of wider unions than the first, 
is of chief importance. 

§ 41. Of amphictionies of the narrower class, one of 
the most important was the “gathering of 
of thSrrmver the Ionians and the neighbouring islanders ” to 
Delos; hither, perhaps annually, the “long-robed 
Ionians, with their wives and children,” assembled for con- 
tests of boxing and dance and song in honour of Apollo. 
The festival was of high antiquity, but it gradually decayed 
owing to the misfortunes of Ionia. Its historical interest lies 
mainly in the fact of its restoration by Athens in 426 b.c. as 
a quadrennial festival to give a religious bond of union to 
her empire. The Delian amphictiony thus illustrates the 
mode in which religious unions might be used for political 
purposes. On the Triopian promontory near Cnidus, the 
inhabitants of the six chief Dorian cities in Asia met for 
the worship of Apollo, excluding all other Dorians. The prize 
in the games was a bronze tripod, and the rule was that the 
winners of them should not carry them out of the temple, 
but dedicate them then and there to the god. A man of 
Halicarnassus violated the rule, so the other five cities — 
Lindus, lalysus, Camirus, Cos, and Cnidus — for the future 
excluded Halicarnassus from the amphictiony. On the 
promontory of Mycale, in the territory of Priene, the twelve 
Ionic cities of Asia Minor assembled to worship the Heli- 
„ . . coman Poseidon in their common temple, the 

The Panioma. . _ r ; 

Panionium : the festival was called the Panionja. 
This association meeting at the temple is found acting as> 
a representative body for all the Ionians in the time of 
the advance of the Persians under Cyrus, and still more 
emphatically during the Ionic revolt from Persia. The 
Euboeans seem to have had a religious centre in the temple 
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of Artemis Amarynthia at Eretria ; the Triphylian cities on 
the western side of the Peioponnese had one in the ten pie 
of Poseidon, on the hill of Samicum, by the sea ; the twelve 
cities of Achaea had theirs in the temple of Poseidon at 
Helice, and, after the destruction of Helice by earthquake, 
in the temple of Zeus at Aegium. All these political 
unions, principally religious, were necessarily of ReiFgTous 
more or less connected with politics ; in the case Associations * 
of Achaea, the political side developed, and the league 
became a federal association.* Probably those national 
leagues which we only know on the political side, so far as 
they played any part in political history at all — e.g., the 
Phocian, Locrian, and Aearnanian leagues— had their basis 
in a religious association. It is Hear that the gathering of 
the Boeotian cities at the temple of Poseidon at Onchestus, in 
the territory of Haliartus, or at that of Athena Itonia at 
Coronea, served as the groundwork of the later federal union. 

This political significance of the religious association is 
illustrated also by the Argive amphictiony. TheArgiv0 
About this we hear very little, and some have 
denied its existence. The members of the association seem 
to have been Argos, Cleonae, Phlius, Sicyon, Epidaurus, 
Troezen, and Aegina; its local centre was the shrine of 
the Pythaean Apollo (Apollo Pythaeus) on the Larisa, or 
acropolis, of Argos. In this case Argos, the centre of the 
league, claimed also a political hegemony over the members 
of the association, as all T>f them were said to have been 
founded by her ; just as Athens used her legendary position 
as “metropolis’' of Ionia, and the control she usurped over 
Delos and the Delian amphictiony, as a support to her 
imperial claims. In virtue of this claim, Argos imposed a 
fine on Sicyon and Aegina for supplying ships to the Spartan 
king, Cleomenes, on the occasion of his invasion of Argolis ; 

T. G. 5 
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but she was unable to maintain her political hegemony, 
ami even her power of coercion in religious matters came to 
be questioned. 

§ 42. Among the amphictionies of the wider type, the 
Ampiuctiomes most important in early times must have been 
Ckaa? League that of the seven states which met at the island 

of C'aiaui u, 0 f Calauria, on the north-east coast of Argolis, 
for the worship of Poseidon. These cities were Troexen, 
Ilermioue, Epidaurus, Prasiae, Nauplia, Aegina, Athens, 
and Orchomenos in Boeotia Argos subsequently took the 
place of Nauplia, and Sparta that of Prasiae. This mari- 
time league had little political significance ; it must have 
been primarily commercial, just as in later times it was 
commerce which brought bad blood between two of its 
members, Athens and Aegina. Its main interest lies in the 
fact that the temple of the god was one of the earliest stone 
temples in Greece, and that within its portals the greatest 
of Greek orators was destined to die. 

The most famous of the amphictionies was the amphic- 

The neiphio ti° n y Delphi, which was also, in fact, the one 

Awphictwny. extended most widely. Its origin and 
growth are obscure. It seems to have been at first an 
amphictiony of the tribes of central and northern Greece, 
having as local centre the shrine of Demeter at Antkela, 
at the pass of Thermopylae (the Pylae, or the “ Gates ”). 
Twelve peoples w T ere included in it : Ionians, Dolopians, 
Thessalians, Enianesof Mount Oeta'J Magnetes, Perrhaebians, 
Malians, Phthiotians, Phocians, Boeotians, Locrians, and 
Dorians. This list, containing the Phthiotians as inde- 
pendent members, may show that the league was in existence 
before their incorporation by the invading Thessalians. 
Each tribe had a double vote, and all, great and small 
alike, bad equal voting power. All were pledged to 
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mutual protection and assistance ; no member should raze 
the city of another to the ground, nor cut off Ita Con&tl . 
running water from it in war. The oracle of tutlon ~ 
Delphi and the worship of Apollo came to be put under the 
protection of this league ; the members swore to assist the 
god “ with hand and foot and voice and all their strength, 
should any one pillage the temple or complot against his 
belongings.” Membership, with all its rights and duties, 
belonged also to all colonies of the participant tribes, so 
that it was largely true to call the association the “ common 
assemblage of the Hellenes ” (to kolvov 'EWr/vm crw&piov ) ; 
but in spite of this, large sections of the Greek race were 
excluded — e.g., the Eleans and Arcadians. The general 
council of this league met twice a year — in _ andR . 
spring and in autumn, on each occasion at the aentatlon ‘ 
two meeting places, Anthela and Delphi, each people sending 
two Hieromnemones as its official representatives. We 
hear also of Pylagorae, who in some way were also repre- 
sentative, perhaps of the cities of the various peoples. T'he 
amphictionic council thus constituted was a purely religious 
body ; in its institution it belongs to the prehistoric age of 
Greece, and it is already out of relation with practical 
politics when it is first met with in history; nor was it 
ever reformed with a view to making it a real federal 
council. As a consequence its name is associated only with 
the darkest pages of Greek history— with the so-called Sacred 
Wars which did so muck to destroy Greece. Its share in 
these arose out of its narrower object, the de- 
fence of the privileges of Delphi. Wars of this SaciedWars - 
character were waged in 590 b.c. (against the Crisaeans for 
acts of extortion committed on the pilgrims), in 355 B.c. 
(against the Phocians), and in 340 b.c. (against Amphissa); 
in the last two cases for violation of sacred territory, 
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§ 43. Very important was the influence of oracles, such 
influence of as that of Trophonius at Lebadea, in Boeotia; 
oracles. 0 f Amphiaraiis, near Oropus ; of Apollo Ptoiis, 
near Thebes; of Apollo at Abae, in Phocis; of Zeus at 
Bodona, in Epirus — the most ancient of all in Greece.” 
Famous as were these seats of prophecy, they were scarcely 
rivals of the Delphian Apollo, whose shrine marked, accord- 
ing to Greek fancy, which had much truth 
Deli ' hl ‘ in it, the “ navel ” or centre of the Hellenic 
world. The sanctuary of “ rocky Pytho ” lay at the foot 
of the towering cliffs of Parnassus — the Phaedriades, the 
“ Shining Pocks ; ” from their recesses gushed forth the 
sacred spring Castalia, in which all who came to Delphi 
for religious purposes were ^required to purify themselves. 
The site falls steeply from the base of the cliffs to the 
ravine at the bottom of which flows the Pleistus. In the 
temple of Apollo was the Omphalus, marking the centre of 
the earth ; on either side stood a golden effigy of the eagles 
which, sent forth by Zeus from east and west, had met 
at this spot. From a cleft in the ground in the Adytum, 
or subterranean chamber of the oracles, there issued an 
intoxicating vapour. Seated on a tripod over the chasm, the 
Pytliia, or piiestess, inhaled the vapour, and “ with raving 
mouth, but full of the god,” spoke words which the priest 
standing by her reshaped in hexameters. 

From the middle of the eighth century B.c. the fame of 
it; Woiid-wide Delphi began to eclipse that of other oracles, 
Fame. everi ^ j on j aj w ^ ere were famous oracles of 
Apollo at Didyma, near Miletus, and at Olarus, near 
Colophon. The Phrygian king, Midas, dedicated a throne 
at Delphi, and the oracle was appealed to in order to 
settle the succession to the Lydian throne— probably here 
also merely to recognise an accomplished fact, the usurpation 
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of Gyges. Delphi became, indeed, a sort of “ecclesiastical 
capital of Hellas” ; but, as the instances given above show, 
its influence was not confined to Gieeks ; it was a point 
at which Greeks and barbarians met on common ground. 
“ Its influence was a moderating one, that is to Mature of its 
say, directed against what was evil and pre- Influenca - 
judicial, but it did not, as has often been believed in modern 
times, inspire the nation with positive ideas or point out 
new paths.” * Some would ascribe to it, in fact, all progress 
in Greece for the first three centuries of the historical 
period, “in every department of intellectual life, in religions 
and moral speculation, in politics, in architecture and 
sculpture, in music and poetpy,” and above all would see 
in the history of Greek colonisation its greatest service to 
the nation. This is to attach too much im- Asa Guide to 
portance to the oracle, and to ascribe a genius Colonisation 
to the priests of Delphi of which we have no real evidence 
— apart from the success which attended the colonising 
efforts of the states. It is absurd to attribute to the 
hereditary hierarchy of Delphi a minute geographical know- 
ledge which enabled the priests to select the precise point 
at which a colony could command success ; such know- 
ledge undoubtedly guided the colonists, but it was obtained 
by their own pioneers at the cost of their own labour 
and danger, not from the second-hand source of the oracle. 
The sanction of the oraele was always sought, but it was to 
a project already formed upon its own merits. The oracle 
had value also as a charter, legitimising the undert akin g 
against possible rivals for the advantages of a site. The 
ascription of initiative to the oracle in the foundation 
legends of the colonies undoubtedy enhanced the reputation 
of Delphi during the seventh and sixth centuries b.c. 

* Holm, Greek History, E.T. i. 234. 
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§ 44. Delphi was also connected with the games which 
did so much in the way of holding the Greeks 

The National ' ° 

Games as Pro- together. Or these national contests there were 

rooters of Unity. . 

four : the Olympic, the Pythian, the Nemean, 
and the Isthmian. There were other games also, of a local 
character. The Olympic games were the most renowned 
in Greece. They were celebrated in the sacred precinct of 
The Olympic Olympia in the territory of Pisa, on the western 
Games. s id e of the Peloponnese, in the angle between 
the Alpheius and a tributary, the Cladeus, flowing from the 
north. The control of the sanctuary was usurped from the 
Pisatans by the Eleans, their neighbours on the north, 
about 572 b.c. At that date both sanctuary and games 
must have been in existence hundreds of years. Legends 
took them hack to the mythical hero Pelops, or to Heracles. 
Sparta always supported the claim of Elis to control the 
festival, and it was feigned that it had been re-established 
by the Spartan Lycurgus and the Elean Iphitus in 776 b.c., 
in proof whereof the discus, or quoit, of Iphitus was shown 
in the temple of Hera at Olympia, on which was graven the 
formula of the sacred truce which was proclaimed during 
the month in which the festival was celebrated. In 776 b c., 
the starting-point of the first Olympiad, Coroebus of Elis 
was victor in the stadium, or foot-race. Prom 

AllG PlISu 

Olympiad that date onwards the Eleans claimed to have a 

(770 E.C.). 

complete record of the Victors and of the changes 
in the games. This list has been preserved, but it is .sup- 
posed to have been compiled by one Hippias of Elis about 
400 b.c., no complete and authoritative register having 
been kept before his time. ‘The festival was held every 
fourth year about the second full moon after midsummer. 
At first there was only one contest, the foot-race in the 
stadium of 600 feet, and even after other contests were 
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added the winner in the stadium was held in highest 
honour at Olympia, and his name was used to The Foot . Rao0 
denote the Olympiad —i.e., the interval between (Stadium), 
the celebrations. The games at last came to include many 
“events” beside the foot-race— wrestling, boxing, chariot 
and horse-races ; the pentathlum, which consisted of five 
contests — jumping, running, throwing the discus, casting 
the javelin, and wrestling; those who were The 
distinguished in the pentathlum were the most Penta thium. 
beautiful and accomplished of the Greeks; lastly, the 
pancratium, a cruel combination of boxing and wrestling, 
the least pleasing of all the contests. Prom one day the 
festival was extended to five. Theie were several contests 
under each head, and contests for boys as well as for men. 
Strange and almost incredible tales are told of the prowess 
of those ancient athletes, whose aptitude was part of their 
national heritage, and their training, it must be remem- 
bered, was lifelong. None but Greeks of the pure blood 
could compete; all competitors must make good their 
pedigree before the stewards and judges, the Hellanodicae, 
appointed by the Eleans to control the contests. The 
competitors strove together in a state of absolute nudity, 
and all Greece gazed upon the highest types of physical 
beauty and excellence fully revealed, and learnt to know 
what bodily perfection meant. The victor’s prize was a 
wreath made of an olive-branch cut with golden Rewards of 
sickle from the sacred tree, the “ Olive of the Olympic Victors. 
Pair Crown ” ; but honour and substantial rewards at the 
hands of his fellow-citizens came to him who had crowned 
his city with the glory of a victory at Olympia. At Athens 
he had a right to live at public expense in the Prytaneum ; 
at Sparta the right to stand in battle next the king; 
Philip of Macedon, proud of his victory in the single-horse 
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race, placed on his coinage the figure of the steed, with 
rider on his back and wreath on his neck ; Syracuse and 
Agrigentuna adopted the victorious four-horsed chariot 
(quadriga) as the normal type on their coins, while poets 
like Pindar and Bacchylides celebrated their victories. 

§ 45. The scene of these contests has been excavated. 

It was the sacred precinct or Altis, a quadri- 
(, Sacred pre- lateral bounded by a wall, at the foot of Mount 
UU i«»* t ihe in Cronins. Within it stood the great temple of 
euittim. 2 ; eilSj the chapel of Pelops, who was worshipped 
here before Zeus, the great open-air altar of Zeus, a temple 
of Hera, the remains of which are those of the oldest temple 
in Greece. Along the foot of Mount Cronius stood a row 
. of Treasuries, built by various states, wherein 

The Treasuries. / J 7 

to store their offerings ; these Treasuries were 
twelve in number, belonging to Sicyon, Syracuse, Epidamnus, 
Byzantium, Sybaris, Gyrene, Selinus, Metapontum, Megara, 
and Gela j two of them are not identified. Two things 
appear from this list : (1) the predominance of 
Games asSnd^e cities of the west ; Olympia, which is so 
hetween^Eastem curiously far from the centre of Greece proper, 
and from the eastern side in which her life was 
most vigorously exhibited, is thus seen to occupy 
a really more central position in the Greek world than is at 
first sight evident : the Olympic games are the real bond of 
’connection between the western colonies and the mother 
country ; (2) with the exception of Sybaris and Metapon 
turn, the other known names are those of Dorian cities ; 
Olympia is most closely connected throughout with the 
Dorian section of the Greek name. 

§ 46. The other festivals never attained the importance 
of the Olympian. The Pythian games, on the Cirrhaean 
(Crisaean) plain near Delphi, were organised by Cleisthenes 
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of Sicyon, on the model of those of Olympia in 582 b.c., 
gymnastic contests being added to the older con- The Pythian 
test between players on the lyre (cithara). The GaiLes - 
prize was a wreath of laurel. The contests were held every 
four years, so arranged that the celebration fell in the third 
year of the Olympiad, two years thus intervening between 
the celebration of the Olympic and that of the Pythian 
games. The chief event was always the so-called Pythian 
Nomos or strain in honour of Apollo, accompanied by the 
flute. 

The Neraean games were celebrated in the lonely vale of 
Neinea, belonging to the territory of Cleonae. The Nomean 
They were held every two years (the second and 0ames - 
fourth of each Olympiad), about midsummer. The contests 
resembled those at Delphi, being gymnastic, equestrian, 
and musical ; the prize was a wreath of parsley. These 
games also were an adaptation of an earlier festival ; their 
organisation was perhaps due to Cleisthenes, about the 
beginning of the sixth century b.c. Three columns of the 
temple of the ISfemean Zeus still stand. 

The Isthmian games, organised in honour of Poseidon, 
perhaps by Periander, tyrant of Corinth, were The IsthimaQ 
held on the isthmus among the pine-woods at Games * 
Schoenus. They occurred every two years, in the second 
and fourth year of the Olympiad, in spring ; consequently 
one or other of the four Pan-Hellenic festivals occurred every 
year. The prize was a wreath of parsley, but at a very 
late elate a crown of pine was introduced. The contests 
were gymnastic, equestrian, and musical ; this festival again 
was a reorganisation of a much older periodical gathering 
and sacrifice. 
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THE SUPREMACY OF ARGOS. 

§ 47. Early Supremacy o£ Argos iu Peloponnesus ; Pheidon of Argos ; 
his Expedition to Olympia.— § 48. Date of Pheidon.— § 49. 
Pheidon’s Constitutional Position; his System of Measures; 
his Coinage.— § 50. Decline of Argos after Pheidon’s Death. 

§ 47. Amid the obscurity in which the early history of the 
Early Power Peloponnese is shrouded, one broad fact is 
of Argos, clearly visible — that Argos was for long the 
most powerful of the Dorian states, ruling directly or 
indirectly over the most important part of the Peloponnese, 
and standing forth as the heiress of the old Mycenaean 
power, or the Achaean power, as it came to be called under 
the influence of the Homeric poems. The legend of the 
Dorian invasion seems to intend to express this fact by 
making the rulers of Argos descendants of the eldest son of 
Aristomachns.* The capital of the Argive kingdom was 
Argos, lying at the base of the steep citadel-hill called 
Larissa, much nearer the coast than Mycenae, and just at 
the point where the routes from the interior enter the 
Argive plain. The origin of the city is not given even in 
legend, whereas to Mycenae and Tiryns are assigned 
definite founders. Mycenae and Tiryns continued, indeed, 
to exist, hut without a vestige of their former importance. 
The greater part of the territory at the head of the Argolic 
gulf belonged directly to Argos. She also extended her 
power eastwards by the conquest of Nauplia and Asine, 
* Seep. 34. 
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and thus secured complete command of the gulf. South- 
wards, the entire eastern littoral, inland as far as the range 
of Parnon, and down to and including Cape Malea and the 
island of Oythera, apparently belonged to her ; of its 
■conquest we have no record. Lastly, her influence spread 
also to the north-west and north-east over the Dorian 
states of the Argolic peninsula ; the legends of the Dorising 
of these states from Argos express her claim to political 
hegemony over them as constituting the “ lot of Temenus ” 
How far this claim was recognised we cannot say. 
Certainly 1 he inevitable growth of certain members of the 
sacrificial league, such as Aegina, more favourably placed 
for commerce, was hound to weaken the ties that existed, 
and Argos failed in the end to convert her position into one 
of acknowledged political and military pre-eminence. 

For only a brief period Argos realised her dreams of 
empire. This was under King Pheidon. The PJie5donof 
meagre fragments of tradition suffice to show 
that no other ruler in the list of Argive kings was his 
equal in ability and power. He found, we are told, the 
“lot of Temenus” divided into several parts, hut he 
reunited them; by this we must understand that the 
procpss of disintegration in the Argive confederacy had 
gone far, but for a time he consolidated the power of Argos 
and widened it. What he actually did it is hardly possible 
to say, beyond the general statement that he evidently 
attempted to do in the north-east of the Peloponnese what 
Sparta afterwards succeeded in doing in the south. The 
only action of Pheidon about which we can speak with a 
certain confidence is his intervention in the dispute between 
the Pisatans and the Eleans as to the control of His Bxpeditlon 
the festival at Olympia. He sided with the to01vnmia 
Pisatans, whose claim was, indeed, on grounds both of 
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puy and history, incontestable, and restored the 
management of the games to the Pisatans, who held it 
subsequently for many years. Pheidon himself presided 
in the year of his intervention. The Eleans appealed to 
the nascent power of S| arta ; we see that the expedition to 
the west of the Peloponnese was an episode in a struggle 
between the two powers of which few details are 
preserved. 

§ 4:8. The expedition to, Olympia is important, as it 
Date of gi yes us onl y rea l k a! d s for an opinion as 
to the date at which Pheidon reigned. It is 
curious that this should be one of the most perplexing 
problems in Greek chronology. The figure of Pheidon 
looms out of the mists of this early age as that of a ruler 
with wide aims and high abilities, but it is formless and 
intangible. It is doubtful whether he belongs to the 
eighth or even to the sixth century b.c. If the Olympic 
festival at which he presided was the eighth, as one 
authority expressly declares, his expedition took place 
in that year (748 b.c.); if “eighth” is a mistake for 
“ twenty-eighth,” as some moderns believe, it took place 
in 668 B.c. Theories, whether ancient or modern, 
which transcend these limits in either direction need 
hardly he taken into account. The problem is too com- 
plicated for discussion here ; it will probably be found 
that those are nearest the truth who assign his reign 
to about the middle of the seventh century, say from 
670 to 630 B.c. It is tempting to bring into his reign 
Battle of Hy S iae tlie g reat battle Hysiae, fought in the pass 

(6eoB.c). between Tegea and Argos, in which the Argives 
defeated the Spartans, and checked for a time their 
advance in this direction; the traditional date of that 
battle is 669 b.c. 
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§ 49. Naturally, a ruler of the stamp of Pheidon made 
the power of the crown a reality, and 

1 * PheiJon s Con- 

temporarily checked that decay of monarchy sntutionai 

which was a universal symptom in Greek 
constitutional history from the middle of the eighth century 
before our era. Hence, from the standpoint of later 
democratic ideas, which won the upper hand in Argos 
and elsewhere, Pheidon appeared to be indistinguishable 
from the tyrants who overthrew the aristocracies; so far 
as we can see, the basis of liis p&wer was legitimate, and he 
had nothing in common with the tyrants except his breadth 
of view, and perhaps sometimes the character of the methods 
lie employed to realise his aims. He may have reorganised 
the Olympian festival in the "way of making it more 
representative and Panhellenic. It is apparently certain 
that he left his mark upon Greek civilisation by what 
he did in connection with commercial intercourse. What 
it was that he did is not clear. Herodotus tells us that he 
“made their measures for the Peloponnesians.” A later 
historian improves upon this by saying that HifJ System 
he invented weights, measures, and coinage, his of Measures * 
mint of silver coins being in Aegina. “Previous to the 
time of Pheidon,” we are told, “ there were no gold or 
silver coins; men bought and sold with oxen, slaves, and 
uncoined lumps of precious metal.” The gold and silver 
were in the shape of small bars, or “ spits ” 

(o/SAtcTKoi), as they were*called; the Spartans HlsComag0, 
used such, of iron, even in historic times. It is certain that 
Pheidon did not invent the art of coinage; the Lydians 
made that contribution to civilisation. Of the two standards 
according to which coins were struck in historic times, 
the Aeginetan and the Euboic, the Aeginetan originally 
prevailed most widely in Greece, being in use throughout 
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the Peloponnese and northern Greece, while the Euboic was 
at first confined to Euboea, Samos, and the other 

Aegmetan 

standard oi islands. Aegina was probably one of the first 
states to adopt the art of coinage from Asia 
Minor, and specimens of her heavy coins bearing the image 
of a tortoise are still in existence, dating apparently from 
about 700 R.c, The statement that Pheidon coined money 
in Aegina may perhaps be a mere false inference from 
the fact that he did something in some way connected 
with coinage, and the facC that the Aeginetan standard 
prevailed in the Peloponnese. Measures, weights, and 
monetary standard are closely allied; Pheidon perhaps 
officially adopted the Aeginetan system in Argos, and in 
this sense introduced silve? coins into the Peloponnese ; we 
can say nothing about the changes he made in the system 
of measures and weights. 

§ 50 . It is clear that with Pheidon’s death, which is said 
to have been a violent one, at Corinth, the 

Decline of Argos , 

after Phoidon’s prestige ot Argos decayed. Sicyon and Corinth 
came to greatness under their tyrants. Aegina's 
commerce and wealth made her independent of any claims 
of suzerainty that Argos might urge. More serious than 
all this was the gradual expansion of Sparta. Argos thus 
ultimately fell from her proud position, hut she never lost 
the recollection of her former glory, and more than once in 
the later history of Greece the memory of it influenced 
her conduct. 
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their Services to Greece. — § 55 Ionian \ Tyrants — § 56. Position 
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§ 58. Periander: his Imperial Policy; his encouragement of 
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§ 51. The distinguishing feature of the eighth century 
in the constitutional history of Greece had been g fcraggle 
the struggle between the king and the nobles ; * tocidet ana" 
the mark of the seventh century was the thePe0 P ie * 
beginning of the struggle between the classes -ie., between 
the privileged aristocracy or oligarchy of birth or wealth, 
and the unprivileged and poor freemen of the state. The 
conflict with monarchy had been one result of the transition 
from the village community to the city-state ; the conflict 
with aristocracy was bom of the decline of agriculture, the 
development of commerce and industry, and the growth 
of great towns. The old order of things was felt in the 
commercial centres to be out of harmony with the times, 
but the governing few, met demands for reform by acts 
of oppression. Economic changes, such as the introduction 
of coinage, bore heavily upon the poorer citizens, and their 
79 
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condition was rendered intolerable by the harshness of the 
debtors’ laws. Colonisation provided a remedy 

Giievancesof 

the Lower tor distress and discontent, but it was a remedy 

Ordors - *" * 

of which all could not, or would not, avail them- 
selves. The primary demand was for social and economic 
reform, rather than for a share in privileges; just as at 
Rome it was the personal wrongs of the plebeians rather 
than their political inequality that led to the long struggle 
between the Orders. The political aspect of the question 
was soon prominent, for popular government in some form 
was the surest means of amelioration of the position of the 
lower orders ; but the first cry was for equal justice — a cry 
which could be satisfied only by the publication of a written 
code. Hence, from the seventh century onwards 
Written Codes into the following century, we hear of legis- 
lators in various parts of the Greek world. The 
earliest of these legislators is said to have been Zaleucus 
among the Italian Loerians; in Catane there was Charondas, 
whose laws were adopted in other Sicilian and Italian 
cities (about 640 B.c.). Of their work we know nothing. 
Philolaiis of Corinth made laws for Thebes ; Demonas of 
Mantinea for Cyrene ; and Draco for Athens. Sometimes 
these internal difficulties weie met by the appointment of 
a constitutional dictator, called by the Greeks Aesymnetes 
the ( a “™P 7 7' n ? s ) : auc k was Ritaacus of Mytilene. 
Appointment This office might be given for life, or for a 
of Aesymnetae. 0 £ y earSj or un til certain duties had been 

accomplished ; it is described by Aristotle as an “ elective 
tyranny.” Solon of Athens must be classed as an 
Aesymnetes, though his actual title was Archon; his 
power was absolute over all departments. The work of 
| such legislators was possible only where the oligarchy was 
i willing to make concessions. In other cases the discord led 
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to the establishment of that type of personal ascendency 
which to the Greeks appeared only hateful —to the 
establishment of the “tyrannis." 

§ 52. The name “tyrant" (rvpavvo<s) appears to have 
been derived from Lydia; it is first applied Memingotth(j 
to the Lydian king Gyges, by the poet word “' lyiant ” 
Archilochus, of the middle of the seventh century b.c. 
The word had not necessarily the bad sense which it now 
bears; it had reference to the basis of power, rather than 
to the manner of its exercise* As that basis was armed 
force (the distinctive mark of the tyrant being the body- 
guard), the effect upon the tyrant himself was often evil, 
impelling him to acts of violence and oppression, and so 
the word came to have its modern connotation, and to be 
applied even to those who held the throne by due course 
of law. Put most shortly, tyranny to the Greek meant 
power that was absolute and irresponsible: the tyrant 
was outside the ordinances of the state by his own act, 
and literally an “outlaw," so that “killing was no 
murder" in his case. Generally the tyrants obtained 
their power as champions of the oppressed stratum of 
the population ; often they were renegade nobles who 
used popular discontent as the lever to overthrow the 
constitution. 

§ 53. The tyrannis first, came into existence, then, during 
the intestine struggles of the seventh century B.c., and 
thenceforth it was a startling menace of the Greek states. 
Their position was one of unstable equilibrium, a delicate 
balance between the rule of All (democracy) and the rule 
of Pew (oligarchy), with the tyrannis looming in the 
background. Por while all hated the tyrant, their hatred 
was born of envy. In no race has the thirst for personal 
power been so intense and so widely felt as in that of ancient 

T. G, 6 
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Gretee; this instinct of despotism is the key to many of 
, n e her brilliant failures. Although tyranny was 
Tyxaats a l w ays with the Greeks, it is still correct to 
speak of the century after the fall of the aristocracies as 
the £< age of the tyrants.” It is only futile criticism that can 
condemn the expression as a misnomer ; it implies merely 
that a “ crop 55 of tyrants flourished in different parts of 
Greece at about the same time, with certain well-marked 
and very similar characteristics, and no more suggests that 
tyrants were unknown iniater ages than the expression 
“age of colonisation ” suggests that colonies were not 
afterwards a feature of Greek life. 

§ 54. Irresponsible rule need not be evil rule, but the 
Tyrants Mis- Greek tradition has painted the tyrants in dark 
represented co i ourSi This is because the extant literature 

by iroiitiiui f . « 

Theorists. t he work of aristocrats, or is based on the 
traditions of aristocrats, and, as already explained, tyranny 
sprang from the democratic struggle to break down aristo- 
tocratic monopoly of privileges. Hence the rule of the 
tyrants is represented as systematic oppression, if not 
stained with blood. The general theory of their rule is 
set forth in a story which attaches itself to various names, 
to Thrasybulus of Miletus, or Periander of Corinth ; in 
Roman history it is told of Tarquinius Superbus : the 
tyrant walks through the fields striking off with his stick 
all the finest and tallest ears of corn— an object-lesson on 
the best method of governing & city. In the language 
of the political theorists, the typical tyrant did not 
represent the state and its needs, but his own personal 
interests only. Nevertheless, the accounts given of 
individual tyrants are not consistent, even from this 
point of view; Periander, for example, is portrayed as a 
monster of lust and cruelty, and at the same time stands 
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by the side of Solon and Pittacus as one of the Seven 


Sages. 

The tyrants did much for Greece. They raised their 
respective states to a pitch of greatness never The]r Service3 
before or (in many cases) afterwards attained ; t0 Greece ~ 
they introduced wider views of policy and statesmanship 
than those which inspired either aristocracies or democracies. 
None of the types of legitimate government evinced so keen 
an interest in the welfare of the state as did _ in p olltical 
the tyrants. They broke doftn the exclusive DeveJ opment— 
oligarchies and unified the state, and thus created a truly 
national spirit ; it was this, indeed, which ultimately hurled 
them from their seats. The corner-stone of their policy 
was the elevation of the depressed elements in the state 
at the expense of the hostile dominant section, and the 
breaking down, to a certain extent at least, of class dis- 
tinctions. It was with this object that they fosteied 
popular cults which had hitherto been of no account— e.g., 
the worship of Dionysus and the allied Mysteries. Most 
striking vere their services to art and literature; both 
poetry and the plastic arts owed much to their __ inArtand 
munificence. Hiero of Syracuse is the most Lltewtare ~ 
splendid example of this side of the tyrant’s work ; Pindar, 
Bacchylides, and Aeschylus were not ashamed to share 1 is 
bounty. Earlier tyrants played the same part, which, 
indeed, has been congenial to tyrants in most ages; the 
poet Anacreon, and DerSocedes the greatest physician of 
the time are found at the couit of Polyciates of Samos. 
Delphi and Olympia both owed much of their glory to the 
tyrants. The temples and other vastjvorks which they 


undertook had also an economic object— to _ jnPttWic 
provide work and wages for the lower classes; Works ‘ ' 
according to Aristotle, who was in politics a theorist, the 
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object was to keep them poor and hard at work that idle 
hands might not find mischief to do ! 

§ 55. Little is known of the Ionian tyrants. The most 
j ^ ^ famous of them was Thrasybulus of Miletus, 
‘who successfully defended his city against 
absorption by Lydia, and aided in the colonisation of the 
Euxine. The island of Lesbos had her tyrants, but her 
history at this period is interesting, as showing how, if a 
state was lucky enough to possess the right man, she could 
solve the burning questions between the orders without 
falling a prey to a tyrant. Pittacus, elected Aesymnetes 
Pittacua of (590 B.c.), framed a code of laws which gave 
Mytilene peace, and gained for himself a place 
among the Seven Wise Men. 

§ 56. Central Greece shows four great tyrannies : the rule 
of the Cypselids, at Corinth ; of the Orthagorids, at Sicyon ; 
of Thea genes, at Megara ; and of the Peisistratids, at Athens 
All these states, it should be noticed, lay on the great 
highway of trade, the Saronic and Corinthian gulfs. 

No state was so advantageously placed as Corinth. She 
Position of not occupy the isthmus itself, hut lay to 
Connth. the south-west about two miles from the sea, 
at the northern foot of the lofty and semi-detached hill of 
Acrocorinthus, which was crowned by ber citadel. Her 
harbour on the Corinthian gulf was Lechaeum; that on the 
Saronic Gulf, about eight miles distant, Cenehreae. She thus 
commanded the routes which coiiverged from the Pelopon- 
nese to the isthmus, as well as the stream of commerce 
between the two gulfs. The isthmus itself is only about 
four miles across, so that it was easy to transport the light 
ships of the ancients on a system of rollers (the Liolcus) 
from sea to sea ; and as in ancient times the voyage round 
Cape Malea was dreaded, this course was generally adopted. 
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Corinth thus received dues not only from those trans-shipping 
cargoes, but from merchants trading between northern 
Greece and the Peloponnese. Her own rnanu- HerCommeicial 
factures in metal, pottery, and fabrics also Importanc0 - 
combined to make her in early times one of the most 
important commercial towns in Greece. By her defeat 
(about 664 b.c.) at the hands of the Corcyreans, she 
partially lost her hold upon the western trade ; it was 
perhaps this failure of their policy that led to the overthrow 
of the oligarchy of the Bacchiadae. The instrument of 
revolution was Cypselus, himself connected through his 
mother Labda with the dominant class. An oracle had 
foretold his greatness, and the Bacchiadae 0veithlowof 
resolved to kill him in infancy. Ten 0 f the B * cchidd<i0 - 
their number chosen to do the deed were melted 
to pity by bis baby-smile at the moment when he was 
about to be dashed to the ground, and none of them 
had the heart to slay him. After a while, however, they 
steeled themselves to accomplish their design, hut in the 
meantime his mother had concealed the child. Eight 
hundred years afterwards the traveller Pausanias saw and 
described the wonderful cedar-wood chest decorated with 
mythological scenes in gold and ivory, dedicated in the 
temple of Hera at Olympia by the Cypselidae, the very chest 
(Kvil/eXrj), it was alleged, in which the founder of the dynasty 
had been hidden from his # would-be murderers. 

§ 57. Little is known of Cypselus (657 — 627 b.c.). The 
Bacchiadae were driven into exile. One of ^ ^ 

them, Demaratas, was said to have taken refuge °627 b 1 ^)? His 
in Etruria, and his son, Tarquinius Priscus, 
became king of Rome. Cypselus initiated the vigorous 
colonial and commercial policy of his house. To counteract 
the defection of Corcyra, Corinthian colonies were founded 
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upon the sea-route to the west — Molycreum, in Locris ; 
Chalcis, in Actolia, both near the mouth of the Corinthian 
gulf; Ambracia, in Epirus, on the northern shore of the 
deep gulf to which it gave its name (modern gulf of Avioi ) ; 
Anactorium, on its southern shore; Leucas,on an Acarnanian 
peninsula converted by means of a canal into an island, 
were perhaps all foundations of Cypselus. 

§ 68. Under his successor Periander (627 — 586 b.c.). 

Tenander (627-^ 0r ^ nt ^ at ‘ tai ’ ne<3 the aCme iier P 0Wer ' The 
5S6 b c.). stubborn rivalry of Oorcyra was broken by his 

subjugation of that island. Uew settlements were planted— 
Apollonia on the Illyrian shore ; Epidamnus, farther north, 
a Corey rean colony, fell also into the hands of the 
Corinthians ; Potidaea was founded in the Chalcidic penin- 
sula. The Cypselids aimed at something more than sporadic 
settlements : their ideal was rather that of a confederated 
imperial Policy em pi re > the colonial members of it not being in- 
o f the Cypselids. dependent in the usual Greek fashion, but ruled 
by members of the dynasty. Periander was also allied with 
the despots of Megara and Sicyon, and the old antagonism 
between Corinth and Miletus was abandoned for alliance with 
Thrasybulus ; for the sovereignty of the commercial world 
[ was passing away from Chalcis and Eretria, which had 
ruined themselves by mutual hostility, into the hands of the 
* Corinthians, Aeginetans, and others, and with this came 
changes in the foreign policy <?f the states. Periander 
appears to have entered into relations also with Psamme- 
tichus II. of Egypt ; this seems to be indicated by the fact 
that the son of his brother hears the name of that king. 

It was perhaps this Egyptian connection that suggested 
Canals of cutting of the canal at Leucas 

Periander. through the neck of the peninsula, and the 
design with which he is credited of cutting a canal through 
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the isthmus of Corinth— a vast work which fired the imagi- 
nation, we are told, of Julius Caesar, Nero, and Hadrian, 
but was not actually accomplished until our own time. Of 
the development of art in his reign the remains of a great 
temple on the site of ancient Corinth are perhaps an 
evidence. It was at Corinth that the passionate hymn to 
Dionysus the wine-god, the dithyramb, was converted by 
Avion of Methymna, in Lesbos, the greatest harpist of 
the day, into a choral ode of regular artistic form. This was 
the famous Avion who, embarking at Taientuin His Patronage 
for Corinth with all his wealth, was set upon ^rionandthe 
by the rascally crew, and compelled to leap into Dlfchyramb - 
the sea ; but a dolphin sent by the god bore him on its 
back to Taenarum. It is doubtful whether the revival and 
extension of the festival of Poseidon on the isthmus was 
due to Periander or was of later date. The closing years 
of the great tyrant are said to have been clouded with 
sorrow ; his sons all died before him, so that the succession 
fell to his nephew Psammetiehus, who, after a reign of three 
years, was assassinated. The dynasty thus came to an end, 
and the power of Corinth declined. Corcyra Bndofthe 
regained her independence. Oligarchy was Tyranny, 
re-established in Corinth, but it ruled with intelligence and 
moderation, recognising that in a city whose life depended 
on her commerce, oppression of the trading and Wise Rule of 
industrial class was suiqjdal. Pindar praises the oligarchy, 
the city as one “in which Good Law and her sisters, Justice 
and Peace, dwell, the sure keepers of cities, the golden 
children of Themis, who know how to guard against 
rebellion/’ Corinth entered the Spartan alliance, but without 
any sacrifice of independence. We shall see her exercising 
great and fatal influence over the policy of that confederacy, 
and thereby over the destinies of Greece. 
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§ 59. Sicyon lies to the west of Corinth, Its territory is 
narrow, but very fruitful. The town was bound 
to proiit from the trade in the gulf and from the 
proximity of wealthy Corinth. Besides the three Dorian 
tribes, the Hylleis, Dymanes, and Pumphyli, we find another 
tribe, the Aegialeis, which must have included the pre- 
Dorian inhabitants of the land. These seem gradually to 
have increased in importance, and from them sprang the 
line of the tyrants, evidently the leaders of a national anti- 
Dorian movement. Orthagoras, who seems also to have 
been called Andreas, was the founder of the dynasty 
Orthagoras B.C.). his reign is reported. 

Tie was succeeded by his son Myron, who won 
the prize at Olympia with his four-horse chariot in 648 b.c. 
The most famous of the family was Clcisthenes. He had a 
ciei th g rea k military reputation. His most important 
achievement was the championship of the 
Delphic oracle in alliance with the amphictionic states 
against the people of Crisa in the first Sacred War 
(590 b.c.). The Crisaeans laid claim to the control of the 
The First oracle, and took toll of the pilgrims who landed 
Sacied War. ie [ r port and crossed their territory on their 
way to Delphi. The result of the long war (which, on the 
model of that of Troy, is said to have lasted ten years) was 
that Crisa was destroyed and her territory dedicated to the 
gods, with solemn curses against all who should attempt to 
take any of it under cultivation. At the close of the war 
the Pythian games were instituted, the old musical contest 
being reorganised and enlarged. Cleisthenes was the victor 
in the first chariot-race. Pie devoted his share of the 
spoils of Crisa to the adornment of Sicyon with works 
of art. Cleisthenes also engaged in war with Argos, 
his object being to -free his city from the supremacy of 
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Argos — a supremacy which was supposed to be justified by 
the legends. To this end the cult of the Argive 

i . , . _ . . Anti-Aigiva 

hero Adrastus was suppressed, and the recita- Policy of 

tion of Homer by the rhapsodes was forbidden ; 

in their place be introduced festivals in honour of Dionysus. 

§ 60. The name of Cleisthenes is connected with a famous 
story. He had no son, but he had a daughter The Woomg 
whose name was Agariste. At the Olympic of A s auste * 
games, at which he had himself been crowned victor in 
the four-horse chariot-race, he made proclamation that all 
who aspired to wed the daughter of Cleisthenes of Sicyon 
should repair to Sicyon within sixty days, there to be enter- 
tained for a year ; at the year’s end choice of a husband 
should be made. From all parts of the Hellenic world — from 
Italy, Thessaly, Epirus, Euboea, the Peloponnese, and Athens 
— suitors came flocking. Eor twelve months Cleisthenes 
entertained the suitors, keeping close watch upon the way 
in which they bore themselves at gymnastic exercises and 
the feast ; above all things he wanted a gentleman for his 
son-in-law — the founder of his dynasty had been but a cook, 
if legend spoke truly. The struggle seemed to lie between 
two Athenians, the Alcmaeonid Megacles and the Philaid 
Hippocleides — the latter a brilliant man ; moreover, a con- 
nection of the Cypselids by descent. At length the day 
for decision arrived. All Sicyon was feasted. After their 
dinner the suitors displaced their skill in music and their 
wit in conversation. The brilliant Hippocleides surpassed 
himself, and at length displayed an accomplishment kept 
in reserve for the decisive moment. Calling a flute-player 
he bade him play, and danced to his music. Cleisthenes 
“looked on at the whole matter with suspicion.” PText 
Hippocleides had a table set, and, mounting it, capered in 
Laconian and Attic figures. The grand finale was reached 
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when he stood on his head and gesticulated with his legs. 
Oleisthenes could restrain himself no longer. “Thou hast 
danced away thy wedding!” he cried. “Little cares 
Hippocleides,” was the retort, an expression which became 
proverbial at Athens. So Megacles won Agariste, and she 
bore him a daughter (who was married to Peisistratus, 
tyrant of Athens), and a more famous son, Oleisthenes the 
reformer. To this core of historic fact have been tacked 
on elements which are found in the Indian fable of the 
Dancing Peacock , a fable of “indefinite antiquity.”* 

We hear no more of Oleisthenes; the date and manner 
of his death are unknown. When Sicyon is next heard 
of she is a member of the Lacedaemonian confederacy. 

§ 61. Megara played a great part in the development of 
Greek commerce. Her territory extended from 
Geographical sea to sea, separated from that of Corinth by 
the range of Geraneia, running east and west. 
The town of Megara itself lay a mile from the eastern 
sea ; her port on this side was Nisaea ; on the Corinthian 
gulf it was Pegae. Thus Megara resembled Corinth in 
holding the routes that crossed the isthmus from east to 
west, or from northern Greece to the Peloponnese. The 
poverty of the land on the one hand, and the great develop- 
ment of maritime commerce on the other, caused great 
inequality of wealth; rich nobles occupied the city, while 
on the hills peasants “ clad in, goat-skins ” lived “ like 
deer.” Theagenes, who was himself of noble birth, gained 
the tyranny as champion of the poor (about 
640 B.o.). Little is known of his reign ; he 
left a memorial of it in the shape of a fine aqueduct. His 
daughter was married to Cylon, an Athenian, who, with 
the support of Megarian troops, tried to make himself 
facan, Herodotus IV.-YI., vol. ii. p. 304 /oZ, 
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tyrant of Athens. The attempt failed, and this seems to 
have led to war with Athens. The island of Salamis, 
occupying the angle of the Eleusinian bay 

° ° . His Vav with. 

between Athens and Megara, was of decisive Athens for 

Salamis. 

moment for both states, and the war was 
fought to decide the question of its possession. For a 
time the Megarians were victorious, but the tide at last 
turned. Perhaps it was this failure of the foreign policy 
of Theagenes that led to his downfall ; apparently he was 
expelled. Then Megara was torn by faction. The people 
gained the upper hand, but behaved with extravagant 
violence, and this brought back the aristocratic party to 
power. The history of Megara as a great state was by 
that time at an end. , 
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§ 62. The Greeks who first entered Greece amalgamated 
Amalgamation with its primitive inhabitants. In the same 
f cSnqS^ way, ^at section of the Greeks which was 
Peoples. ^ i as t t 0 arr ive, the Dorians, who entered the 
Peloponnese at various points hundreds of years after the 
beginning of the process of Hellenisation, also amalgamated, 
but less completely, with the inhabitants of the districts 
they conquered. In Argolis the amalgamation seems to 
have been most complete ; in Sicyon, as we saw, the pre- 
Dorian population enjoyed a revival of their power and 
influence under the Orthagorid dynasty. In Laconia 
amalgamation hardly took place at all. How far the 
process of fusion between the Hellenic and pre-Hellenic’ 
inhabitants of the land had advanced we cannot say. The 
chief place in Laconia at the incoming of the 

.Amyclae -r\ ° 

Dorians seems to have been Amyclae, but 
whether its princes belonged to the Greek stock or to the 
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earlier race is not known— most probably to the former. 
The Dorians who invaded Laconia seem to have been 
more numerous than those who invaded the north-east of 
the Peloponnese, and they maintained themselves more 
effectually as a victorious element uncontami- D . c 
nated by the conquered population. Hence they uu«,t of 
developed that peculiar type of character and 
civilisation which is regarded as essentially Doric. Tins is 
also the reason why we find in Laconia that class of serfs 
which is called the Helots ; ‘these were simply the in- 
habitants of the land, Hellenic and non-Hellenic, enslaved 
by the Dorian invaders. The invaders themselves developed 
in a peculiar manner. They established themselves in 
the land in village communities planted amid the subject 
population. In course of time certain villages occupying a 
central site coalesced to form a city-state, Sparta. Like 
Athens, Sparta originated in what the Greeks called synoecism 
— ie., a surrender of political individuality in 

r . . , TheSpaitan 

order to become mcorporated in a larger whole, state : its 

1 ° Ori"in. 

Probably before Sparta was thus created the 
Dorians dispersed through the country had, to a certain 
extent, begun to amalgamate with the noble families of the 
conquered race, but this process went no further. Sparta 
became the rallying point of the pure Dorians, who sharply 
severed themselves from the rest of the inhabitants, and 
from such of their brethren as had amalgamated with them. 
It is possible that there *were other local centres besides 
Sparta owing their existence to precisely the same causes 
— ie., synoecism based on nationality. These, in course of 
time, were compelled torecognise Sparta as the sovereign city, 
and to be content to live themselves without political rights. 
It is also probable that the Dorians who gathered at Sparta 
contained non-Dorian elements admitted on various grounds 
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and regarded as of the pure blood. That Sparta arose 
from a union of villages is evident from the fact that the 
five components of the city — Pitane, Messoa, Lirnnae, 
Conoiira (or Conosura), and Dyme — continued to exist as 
local phylae, or tribes, of the historic Sparta. 

The Spartan state, therefore, consisted of the Spartiates— 

i.e the Dorian clans gathered at Sparta. Below 
Its Constituents. , . ....... . 

these, free, and enjoying local independence, 
but without political rights in the Spartan state, came the 
Perioeci, composed mainly Of Dorians, with an admixture 
of earlier inhabitants. At the bottom of the scale were 
the Helots, or serfs. The Dorians of Sparta, and the 
Perioeci scattered in the towns throughout Laconia, were 
together called “Lacedaemonians,” a title which was also 
applied to either body separately. 

§ 63. The class of Helots, or serfs bound to the soil 
(adscripti qlebae\ was a creation of the Dorians. 

The Helots. v run 

Speaking generally, the Helots differed in 
nationality from their lords ; in Laconia they must have been 
mostly of the old race which held the peninsula before the 
Greeks came. A similar class of serfs, called Pencstae, is 
found in Thessaly ; there also the result of conquest. The 
name Helot was traditionally derived from that of Helos, a 
town near the mouth of the Eurotas ; or from eAos (“ fen”), 
and so “ fenmen,” in allusion to the fens of that region, 
as though the conquered people had retired to the fens 
and held out there, like the English before the Normans. 
Probably the derivation is from IAe lv, “to capture”; 
hence the name was extended to the conquered Messenians 
also. The Helot was a public slave, used by, but not 
the property of, private individuals ; the state assigned him 
his residence by allotting him to a particular noble family 
The Spartan noble for whom a Helot was compelled to 
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toil could neither sell, slay, nor liberate him : the Helots 
were bound to the estate which they cultivated. 

Though the land they cultivated belonged Their PoBlt,on * 
private individuals, the Helots paid only a fixed proportion 
of the produce ; and this proportion could not be increased, 
under penalty of a curse. The remainder belonged to the 
Helot cultivators, who could thus acquire some degree of 
wealth. The state employed Helots as light-armed troops 
and as servants to the full citizens on service (at the battle 
of Plataea each Spartiate had ’seven Iielot attendants), as 
rowers in the fleet, and occasionally as heavy-armed troops 
of the line (hoplites). The reward for faithful service 
was freedom; for the state only could emancipate. 
Liberated Helots, or their children, were called 
Neodamodes.* This class is first mentioned Nt0daiL0des ‘ 
during the Peloponnesian war, and seems to disappear after 
the time of Xenophon. The status of the enfranchised 
Helot must have resembled that of the Perioeeus ; he can- 
not have been admitted to the class of full citizens. Another 
class connected with the Helots is that of the Mothaces 
or Mothones (po^a/ccs, potWes), who were free men, but not 
full citizens by birth, yet sharing in the Spartan Moth5neg or 
training, and able by merit to attain full Mfithaces. 
privileges. They were probably the illegitimate sons of 
Spartans by Helot mothers. From this class sprang 
Lysander, Gylippus, and perhaps Oallicratidas. 

The Helots were a necessary condition of the Spartan 
organisation, but the Spartans felt, as Tiberius 
said of himself with regard to the army, that 
they “held a wolf by the ears.” The Helots were always 
“ lying in wait ” for the misfoi tunes of their lords. W e have 

* T6 Neoda.jU.u5es is the name of the class ; from veos (“new”), and 
Santos = drjjxos (“ citizen-body ”), and so “ new citizens.” 
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the most extraordinary statement as to the length to which 
fear drove the Spartans, but extraordinary as it is, it is too 
well attested to be set aside out of sentimental regard for 
the Spartan character. A system of secret police, the 
infamous Crypteia (KpvTrrda), was organised by the Ephors 
and served by the Spartan youth. A number of young 
Spartans roamed secretly over the country, armed with 
daggers, spying upon the Helots, and assassinating those 
who gave indications of disaffection. That blood-guiltiness 
might not attach to this organised system of murder, the 
Ephors on entering upon office declared war upon the entire 
body of Helots. Thucydides gives us an example of the 
working of this system in the seventh year of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war (424 B.C.), when two thousand Helots, 
emancipated with all the solemnities of religion for faith- 
ful service to the state, not long afterwards disappeared 
without leaving a trace of their fate. 

§ 64 . The Perioeci, or “ dwellers round about ” Sparta, 

The Perioeci were? as ^ as k eeu sa ^ a bove, largely of Dorian 
origin. They were the descendants of these 
Dorians who mingled with the original population in the 
towns of Laconia after the subjugation of the country and 
the reduction of the mass of its inhabitants to the posi- 
tion of Helots. The Dorians of Sparta conquered these 
towns perhaps about 800 b.c. ; echoes of the conquest— 
e.g., of Amyclae, Pharis, and Geronthrae — are preserved 
in the legends. Thus there '"was in historic times no 
recognisable difference in race between the Perioeci and 
„ the Spartans, and both were called Lacedae- 
monians. It was just this community of race 
of the Spartans and the Perioeci that pre- 
vented the latter making common cause with the non- 
Dorian Helots. 
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§ 


The Perioeci were not a rural, but a town population j 
and the towns were situated mainly on the Peiineci tbe 
coast, so that the trade and manufactures of Tlaau, e Class. 
Laconia were in the hands of the Perioeci. That the 
Dorian race, when mixed with other blood, took kindly to a 
mercantile and manufacturing life, is shown by the develop- 
ment of the Dorian cities in the region of the isthmus. 
Gythium, the port of Sparta, and Cythera, the centre of 
Laconian trade, belonged to the Perioeci. The Perioeci were 
not subjected to the rigorous Spalrtan training, nor to those 
restrictions upon individual freedom under which the full 
citizens lived. Consequently they must have enjoyed a higher 
average of wealth and comfort than any other class in Laconia. 
They had no part or lot in the Spartan state, but they were 
called upon to light for it in the line —ie., as hoplites ; 
generally, indeed, they outnumbered the pure-blooded Spar- 
tans on the field. They are found also in posts of command, 
especially in the fleet, but not over pure Spartans. Though 
they had no share in the civic privileges of Sparta, they 
probably enjoyed full rights in the communities 

f a n 4 J ,, , Their Position. 

to which they belonged, and power or local self- 
government; but governors (Harmosts) may have been 
sent by the Spartan state to the several perioecic districts. 
The Perioeci thus resembled the demesmeu of Attica in 
so far as regards their own communities ; but there was 
this important difference between them — that the Attic 
demesman was ipso facto £ citizen of the Athenian state 
with full civic rights. The Perioeci were not members of 
the central state, but were subjects of it; it was this 
relationship, offending the sentiment of autonomy, that 
made the perioecic status appear wretched to the Greeks. 
Upon the whole, the position of the Perioeci was very 
tolerable, and the facts seem to show that there was no groat 
T. G. 7 
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discontent on the one side nor apprehension on the other. 
! Even on the occasion of the great Helot revolt of 464 b.c. 
: only two perioecie towns forsook their allegiance. As the 
Spartans dwindled in number they may have looked upon 
the numerous and wealthy Perioeci with less friendly eyes. 
It required, however, the crushing defeat of Lenctra, and 
the strange sight of Theban soldiers working their will in 
Laconia, to make the Perioeci as a body declare against their 
masters. 

§ 65. The Spartiates were the members of the state of 
Sparta. Theoretically they were all Dorians of 

The Spartiates. J / / u ,, ^ . 

the pure blood, but undoubtedly non-Dorian 
elements — i.e ., noble clans of the pre-Dorian population — had 
secured incorporation. It is at least doubtful whether one 
of the royal clans did not claim to be “Achaean”; and 
according to the official legend both the royal houses were 
descended from the twin sons of Aristodemus, and so were 
ostensibly non-Dorian. The “ great tribe J ' of the Aegeidae 
represents non-Dorian elements, whence derived we know 
not. 

To have been born a Spartiate was in general a pre- 
conditions of Kmiaary condition of citizenship ; but two other 
Citizenship conditions had also to be fulfilled. Only those wb o 
had gone through the state training could be full citizens ; 
secondly, only those who participated in the public mess 
and made the regular contributions thereto remained full 
citizens. Those who satisfied these two conditions were all 
equally privileged, and were called “ Peers” (o/totot), whether 
belonging to the nobles or only to the common folk, or Demos. 
“Peas” and Those who failed in one or other point lost their 
“inferiors.” p 0 iiti ca l rights, retaining only the civil rights, 
and were known as “ Inferiors ” (tnro/moves). It is obvious 
that the two conditions of citizenship could only be met by the 
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possession of an adequate property in land, together with 
the Helots required for its cultivation. Every Spartan 
citizen had therefore a holding or lot (/cAiJpos) of land assigned 
by the state ; the alienation of these lots by sale, gift, or 
bequest (out of the family) was forbidden; the “original 
lot ” (apxola jiolpa) passed from father to son, and ^ 
probably reverted to the state in default of male 
issue. Property and citizenship in Sparta were thus in- 
dissolubly bound together ; and Aristotle remarks that the 
decrease in the number of full citizens was the result of the 
concentration of propeity in few hands. This concentra- 
tion was rendered possible by a law passed by the Ephor 
Epitadeus about the end of the Peloponnesian war, removing 
the restitution on the alienation, by gift or bequest, of the lot, 
though of it was still not permitted, and continued 

to the last " Co be held disgraceful. The regulations concern- 
ing tKe dot did not apply to other landed property, and 
gfeat/estates were in the hands of the nobles, who were in 
fact debarred from all other sources of wealth. The result 
of the concentration of property and consequent disfranchise- 
ment of those who could not keep up their subscription to 
the public mess was that the class of “ inferiors ” became a 
large and dangerous element in the state, with a tendency 
to coalesce with the discontented Helots in order to effect a 
revolution. 

Though all Spartan citizens were “ peers ” in respect of 
their citizenship and the ^uniform mode of life from infancy 
to the grave which citizenship implied, there existed among 
them a class of nobles (koXol mya6o£) in the midst of the 
general body of freemen (StJ/xos). The distinc- ^ ^ 
tion had less value in Sparta than elsewhere 
just because life was reduced in Sparta to one uniform 
level, but it had some political significance in that the 
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members of the council were taken only from the noble 
class. 

§ 66. The Spartan constitution contained four elements 
The Sprut.m — Kings, Council, Assembly, and Ephors; the 
Constitution. fj rg £ three are found in the other Greek states, 
the Ephorate is peculiar to Sparta. 

The kingship in Sparta presents this difference from the 
monarchies of other Greek states, in that at Sparta two 
kings of equal power are found. They were not of the 
same clan, though both dynasties traced their origin from 
Heracles in the official legend. The kingship passed from 
father to son in the two royal houses of the Agids and the 
Eurypontids. The origin of the Spartan dual kingship 
must lie far back in the time of the synoeeism 

The Dual King- , , J 

ship : its which gave birth to the city, and that synoeeism 

must have been brought about by the coalition 
of two communities, each of which retained its head as 
joint-king in the newly created state. Whether a difference 
of nationality also lay at the bottom of the phenomenon, 
we cannot say ; it is a fact, however, that the Agid house 
was held in the greater estimation ; but this may only indi- 
cate that that community was the original holder of the 
hills of Sparta, and the Eurypontid community immigrant. 
If the Dorians came into the land by two different routes, 
some from the sea, others through the Peloponnese pushing 
their way southwards through the Arcadian mountains, a 
subsequent union of the two bodies when they met in 
Laconia may have been necessitated in order to effect 
the conquest. 

The monarchy in Sparta experienced the same process 

its Effect decay as monarch y throughout Greece in 
general ; in historic times it is the mere relic of 
its pristine greatness. Its dual character would tend to 
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weaken it, but at the same time it was partly because the 
two kings acted each as a check upon the other that the 
institution survived when elsewhere it was either totally 
abolished or reduced to an annual magistracy, as at Athens. 

§ 67. The Spartan kings were the heads of the state 
religion, in the sense that they sacrificed as 

. a - . Functions of 

priests tor the community every month to the Kings: 
Apollo ; they held the priesthoods of the Lace- LeUsioua 
daemonian Zeus and Zeus Uranius; in war they sacrificed 
for the army on the march and before action. They led 
the libations, and the hides of beasts sacrificed were their 
perquisite. They nominated the Pythii or annual envoys 
to Delphi, and shaied with them the custody of the oracles 
delivered to the state — the latter an important function 
at Sparta. 

The judicial authority of the kings is closely connected 
with their religious functions. Their most im- 
portant judicial powers were the awarding of 
heiresses in marriage (to secure the maintenance and trans- 
mission of the family and the family worship), jurisdiction 
in cases of adoption, for the same object, and jurisdiction 
“ about the public roads ” (the demarcation of properties by 
the sacred boundary-stones depended largely on religious 
tradition). Hospitality, both private and public, was a 
religious obligation, and consequently the kings appointed 
the Proxeni, or those %hose duty it was to entertain 
foreigners visiting Sparta on diplomatic or other business. 

The military functions of the kings were those which 
resisted longest the process of decay. They 

i i t iji J —Military. 

weie supreme commanders, and had the power 
to direct the state army against whatsoever country they 
pleased without hindrance from any Spartan, on pain of 
exile. This right was a real one in the hands of a strong 
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king, but it is not clear bow far it was encroached upon by 
the Ephors and the assembly. After the year 510 b.c., 
the army was always assigned to one only of the kings, 
chosen on each occasion by the people; apparently his 
command thus became still more absolute than before, but 
he was now responsible for his conduct of the campaign. 
Two Ephors also accompanied him on warlike expeditions 
(though not outside the limits of European Greece) as 
members of his council of •frar, but without any power of 
direct interference or coercion ; nevertheless, as on his return 
to Sparta the king could be court-martialed by the Council 
and Ephors, his attitude towards the two Ephors on service 
must have been regulated by that possibility. In the field 
the king controlled all military operations, both strategical 
and tactical, and had full power of life and death. As the 
ultimate decision respecting terms of peace rested with the 
assembly he often referred the enemy’s ambassadors to 
the Ephors, for the Ephors controlled the assembly, but it 
was within his competence to conduct negotiations person- 
ally, and to make any arrangements that he saw fit until 
final decision was reached. When war was over and the 
king returned, he lost these wide powers. Friction between 
the joint monarchs paralysed vigour of action, and both 
together had to be content to be little more than ordinary 
members of the council, and to see the Ephors exercising 
powers almost higher than their cfwn. 

Yet the kingship at Sparta was an institution of great 

Their Privileges At the back ° f the kb g S > 6V6n late 

'into historic times, there was the full force of 
traditional reverence, which honoured them “more like 
heroes than like men.” The royal domains, in the territory 
of many of the perioecic cities, placed them among the 
richest individuals in Greece, The chief seats at public 
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sacrifices were theirs, and a double portion of food. The 
death and burial of a king was the occasion of striking 
ceremonies. The death was announced in the city by 
women beating a cauldron, while mounted Their Funeial 
couriers carried the news through all Laconia. Honours ‘ 
Thereupon two free persons in every household, a man and 
a woman, must go into mourning. A fixed number of the 
Perioeei must attend the funeral ceremony ; and these, 
with Helots, Spartiates, and women, all made lamentation, 
praising the dead king as better than till who had ruled 
before him. Business of every kind was suspended for ten 
days after the burial. Nothing like this was to be seen in 
the rest of Greece ; the ceremonies resembled, as Herodotus 
says, those of the “barbarians who dwelt in Asia,” i.e., the 
Persians. 

§ 68. The Council of Elders (Gerusia) at Sparta consisted 
of twenty-eight elective members and two 

J 5 The Gerusia 

hereditary members, the kings themselves, who (CounoiHf 
belonged to it ex officio. As the twenty-eight 
elective members must be at least sixty years of age, they 
were literally “ elders ” (gerontes). Members were chosen 
from certain noble clans, which in some way also repre- 
sented local divisions of the people ; once elected they sat for 
life. When a seat became vacant the candidates appeared 
in turn before the assembly in an older determined 
by lot, and certain men appointed for the purpose sat 

in a chamber close at hand, so that they could „ „ „ 

Method of 

hear the applause which greeted the candi- Electing the 

1 TT Council. 

dates, but could not see them. He who was 
received with the loudest shouts was declared elected. 
Aristotle calls this method of election “ childish ” ; it was 
primitive, but hardly childish, and probably worked as well 
as more pietentious systems. 
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The functions of the Council were two-fold ; it was a 
deliberative and administrative body, and also 
its Functions. ^ ^ j ustiee. In its first capacity it 

discussed and came to a vote upon all questions before they 
were brought to the assembly, just as was done in Athens 
by the Boule. An important point was that apparently 
the council was summoned and presided over by the Ephors, 
not by the kings, who were thus simply ordinary members, 
who might, however, vote by proxy. And it was the 
Ephors, not the kings, who f carried out the administrative 
decrees of the council, or introduced before the assembly 
its Bills for ratification or rejection. As a judicial body 
it was supreme in criminal cases, the more so as there was 

its Criminal 110 WI '^ten, but only customary, law at Sparta. 

jurisdiction. ^he kings themselves were, as we have seen, 
not exempt from its jurisdiction, and it could inflict the 
extreme penalty. 

§ 69. The Assembly, or Apella, was composed of all full 
citizens, i.e, the “peers,” who had reached 

The Apella 1 . 

(Popular the age of thirty years. In historical times 

Assembly). . ... . , . _ , 

it was presided over by the Ephors, It met 
according to an old ordinance at least once a month 
between the bridge Babyca and the river Onacion, As 
in the Bom an comitia, no debate was possible, but by ac- 
clamation assent or dissent was given to proposals laid 
before it by the council through the medium of the 
Ephors. With the popular assembly rested the decision 
in questions of war and peace and foreign politics gener- 
ally, cases of disputed succession to the crown, election 
of members of the council and the board of the Ephors. 
The Apella had thus theoretically great power; but this 
power was minimised by the provision that the presiding 
magistrates could by “seceding” (or walking away), ie. y 
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refusing to proclaim its decree, render that decree of 
no effect. 

§ 70. The board of five Ephors was a peculiar and 
important element in the Spartan constitution. TheEphors . 
The origin of the office is obscure. The name Theu 0n = in - 
( €<f>opoL “ overseers,”) has been variously explained, and 
some have supposed it to mean “inspectors of the market.” 
Their only independent function was that of civil 
jurisdiction, and this was perhaps their original function. 
It seems probable also that their number had some 
connection with the five villages forming the city. 
Probably, therefore, the legend is true which represents 
them as originally the kings’ representatives for the trial 
of civil suits during the absence of the monarchs in the 
field. They are often compared to the Roman trihuni 
plehis, but the resemblance is shadowy, and almost confined 
to the general truth that both Tribunes and Ephors were 
champions of the popular against the noble element in the 
state, and gained a political importance never contemplated 
at their institution. For it seems clear that at some time 
during the seventh century b.c. there was a conflict 
between the nobility, including the kings, and the Spartan 
demos, which had little share in the government. The 
result was a compromise, which really left the victory with 
the Ephors as representatives of the people; 

£ ADemociatic 

hence we find that every month the kings and the Check on the 
Ephors interchanged an oath, the king swearing 
on behalf of himself to observe the laws, and the Ephors 
swearing on behalf of the city to maintain the royal power 
mi diminished so long as the king kept his oath. The actual 
steps by which the powers of the Ephors were increased are 
unknown. The result was that the Ephorate came to 
represent the democratic element in the constitution, Any 
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Spartan was eligible to the office, which was held for one 
year, with responsibility to successors ; the mode of appoint- 
ment, according to Aristotle, was “ exceedingly 
Electing the childish,” and therefore was probably the same 
Ephors. ^ employed in the case of the Gerusia. 
The five Ephors formed a college, in which all had equal 
powers, though one member had honorary precedence, and 
gave his name to the year. In a Roman magisterial board 
a negative prevailed even pver an affirmative majority in 
case of disagreement, but a simple majority carried the clay 
among the Spartan Ephors. The Ephors had the following 
powers rThey alone could summon and preside over the 
Apella ; they sat with, and perhaps presided over, the 
council: in both bodies they had power of 
' initiative, i.e ., of introducing business, and they 
were also the executive, i.e., they carried out decrees of 
the council and' Apella. As members of the council they 
shared its criminal jurisdiction; they had also inde- 
pendent control of civil jurisdiction. Over the Perioeci 
they had, we are told, power of life and death, and that 
without form of trial ; the Crypteia which kept down the 
Helots was also under their direction ; both these powers 
were theirs as guardians of the state, and developed out of 
their primary functions as police magistrates. As the state 
depended upon the maintenance of the peculiar Spartan 
discipline, the Ephors were responsible for this also, and 
their first official order delivered to the citizens was that 
they should “ cut their moustaches and obey the laws ” ; 
they supervised the education of the young, and the 
behaviour of old and young alike ; and in the interests of 
the state had the power to interfere in the most sacred 
relations of life, whether of the kings or the people, • 
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§ 71. Varying Accounts of Lycurgus » the Traditional Story.— § 72. 
Origin of the Spaitan Constitution ; Lycurgus not a Historical 
Personage; Meaning of the Name.— § 73. Institutions attributed 
to Lycurgus.— § 74 Character of Sparta before the Introduction 
of the Lycurgean Discipline ; Terpander ; the Carneia ; Aleman.— 
§ 75. Military Training of the Spartans ; Discipline of the 
Youths; Marriage.— § 76. The Public Mess (Phiditia).— § 77. 
Training of the Girls ; the Spartan System. 

§ 71. Of all the states of Greece, that of Sparta has its 
beginning and early history most thickly overgrown with 
fable. She had, even in historic times, no written laws; 
her constitution was based upon a few simple The Rhetiaeof 
ordinances, or Rhetrae (pijrpat,, “ compacts ”), Lycnr s us * 
which were connected with the name of Lycurgus. Some 
of these are given by ancient authors ; the longest is that 
which established the main lines of the political constitution 
(excluding the Ephorate), already described. They are 
undoubtedly among the most ancient political documents 
which exist. The light tlfrown upon the early history of 
Sparta by the appearance of Lycurgus, however, is illusory. 
“ Concerning the law-giver Lycurgus,” says Plutarch, at 
the opening of his life of him, “ we can assert absolutely 
nothing which is not controverted ; there are different 
stories in respect to his birth, his travels, his death, and 
his mode of proceeding, both political and legislative ; least 
of all is his date agreed upon.” This is as true to-day as it 
107 
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was in Plutarch’s time. The different accounts agree only 
in saying that Lycurgus gave the Spartans the laws under 
which they lived, and that he was himself a 
Accounts of relative and guardian of one of the kings, who 
Lycurgus. ^ ag a m i n0 r ; according to Herodotus that 
king was Leobotas, fourth in the Agid line; while the 
more usual account made him Charilaiis, seventh in the 
Eurypontid line. Thus the tradition placed Lycurgus 
somewhere before 800 b v c. 

The story was that he left Sparta in order to avoid 
Legend about **7 suspicion of desiring to usurp the royal 
Lycm-gus. p 0wer 0 f bis infant ward. He undertook 
a series of travels, to Egypt, Ionia, and Crete, and even 
further afield, coming into contact with famous men, and 
many forms of social and political life. This element in 
the tradition resembles what is told of Solon, and is only 
another instance of the passion of the Greeks for deriving 
all their institutions from surrounding nations, who were 
supposed to have attained a higher degree of culture than 
themselves. The Spartans themselves regarded Crete as the 
Resemblance rea l source of their own peculiar institutions; 
bet andCietan tan an d there is, in fact, a certain resemblance 
institutions, between the social institutions and training of 
Sparta and Crete, pointing to some racial community 
between the two peoples. Others regarded the oracle of 
Delphi —that is, the god Apollo — as the source of inspira- 
tion. During the absence of Lycurgus, Sparta had fallen 
into a state of intolerable anarchy. At length Lycurgus, 
accompanied by twenty-eight of the leading citizens, came 
forward with his projects of reform, and having restored 
order by his political measures, as set forth in the Ithetrae, 
he introduced the institutions and training which he had 
observed in Crete. 
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§ 72, Did Lycurgus ever exist in human form? It is 
certainly suspicious to find that his father bears Di(1 Lycurgus 
the name of Eunomus, which is somewhat too Exisfc? 
appropriate ; for was not his son the author of “ good law ” 
(cvvo/ilo) at Sparta ? He was aided in his work of 
pacification by one Arthmiades (from apOfios, u union ”). 
It is certain that the legend given in its developed form by 
Plutarch does not for the most part rest upon very early 
authority. The strong personifying instinct of the Greeks 
led them to create heroes to account for all the great 
advances in their own early history. It is also no doubt 
true that such advances in historical times did imply the 
action of a lawgiver, such as Solon and others ; there was 
among them little of that “broadening from precedent 
to precedent” which is characteristic of most 

1 . , Origin of the 

modern constitutions. It is clear, however, spartan Con- 

that the Spartan constitution and social in- 
stitutions must, like all others, have had an internal 
development; but the tradition ignores this, making them 
spring in a form already final from the brain of their 
creator. The truth is that we shall not be in a position 
to decide the question as to the existence of Lycurgus until 
we have succeeded in tracing in clearer lines the history of 
the Dorian state during the period immediately succeeding 
the conquest of Laconia. In the meantime we must hold 
that Lycurgus had no historical existence, hut was created 
partly by popular tradition, partly by literary 
men who wrote with a purpose, as the author a Historical 
of a certain social and political system, which in 
the main was the product of the environment of the race, 
and was composed of elements of very different dates. It 
may have been the slow creation of a society of priests 
of Apollo working through many generations, claiming 
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Apollo’s authority for what they did, and governed by 
presidents who bore the sacred title of Lyeurgus 
the nan io _ (Awoopyos, “creator of light”). Or, again, 
Lycmgns. ^(jurgas (Lycoorgos) may have been an 
Arcadian hero or deity, a form of Zens Lycaeus (Awaios, 
i.e. u wolf-repeller ”), whose cult was taken over by the 
Dorian conquerors from the earlier inhabitants; it is 
certain that Lyeurgus had a shrine and cult at Sparta. 
By the fourth century b.c. the divinity had become 
humanised ; but before ti^e time of Herodotus — ie. in the 
fifth century b.c., the oracle of Apollo himself debated 
whether to call him god or man, and inclined to the former 
alternative. 

§ 73. *What is Lyeurgus supposed to have done for 
institutions Sparta? Herodotus assigns to him the intro- 
aSfto duetion of (1) the military organisation ; (2) 
Lyeurgus. public mess ; (3) the Gerusia; (4) the 
Ephorate. To this list Plutarch adds (5) a re-division of 
Laconia among the Spartiates and Perioeci; (6) the 
abolition of gold and silver currency, and the substitution 
of iron as the medium of exchange ; (7) the public training 
and discipline ; (8) miscellaneous minor regulations. 
Aristotle, lastly, believed that it was he who originated 
(9) the Crypteia. Taken together, the ancient authorities 
credit Lyeurgus with the origination of all the characteristic 
features of social and political life at Sparta. This is clearly 
impossible. The Council, fo$ example, is a primitive 
institution, while the Ephorate is indubitably a late 
growth; the re-division of Laconia is merely an ante- 
dating of the reform attempted by the kings 

Residuum that . , 1 . J ° 

can be attn- Aeis and Cieomenes in the third century b.c, 

buted to him. . J 

Analysis thus leaves as the residuum that can 
he attributed to Lyeurgus —the military organisation, the 
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public mess, and the training, i.e., the military, as opposed 
to the political and economic, institutions. Tho prohibition 
of gold and silver was connected with the Spartan discipline, 
and so may perhaps also be assigned to Lycurgus. - 
§ 74. Although it is impossible to say what are the earlier 
and what the later elements in the Spartan system of 
training and lifelong discipline, it is in this domain that 
there lies the great historic reality which is the basis of the 
Lycurgus legend. Lor this amount of truth the legend 
undoubtedly contains — that there was a time when Sparta 
knew not the discipline with which her name is identified, 
and that it was to this discipline when introduced that she 
owed her position and continued existence as one of the 
foremost states of Greece. For the character of Sparta at 
the dawn of her history was in many respects very different 
from that which she had in later times. Her ^ ^ 

citizens did not live under the strict discipline Sparta m Early 
which afterwards moulded every individual to 
a single type. Sparta even made some contribution to the 
religious music and song of Greece. It was at Sparta that 
Terpander of Lesbos substituted the seven-stringed lyre 
(cithara) for the four-stringed instrument hitherto 

employed, and so gave new rhythms and 

r J , , ,, , , J . , Religious Music 

accompaniments to the choral songs m honour andSoug: 

of the gods at festivals and sacrifices. Special Tsrpandei ' 

opportunity was given in Sparta for the performance of 

choral music by the festival of the Carneia, in August, in 

honour of Apollo, at which Terpander won the 

first prize ever offered for the best invocation. 

The species of religious lyric in which Terpander excelled 

was the Nome (vowos), which celebrated the 

v . 1 - . . , The Nome 

attributes and majesty of the god m whose 

honour it was sung ; it was not choral, hut was sung as a 
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solo to the accompaniment of the cithara. A second great 
lyric poet was Thaletas, or Thales, of Gortyn, in Crete, 
who at Sparta developed that form of religious lyric called 
the Paean. Greatest of all was Aleman of Saulis, who also 

Aleman of lived at Sparta; he composed paeans, hymns, 
Sardis, wedding -songs, but especially a species of lyric 
called Parthenia, or songs sung by choruses of girls. “ If 
Sparta was the home, and not the mother, of lyric poets 
at this time — if she produced no genius, but supplied the 
conditions necessary for its growth, it was because there 
existed in Sparta a sympathetic public, which by its 
education was capable of furnishing the ready and 
appreciative welcome which is the best atmosphere for 
the growth of art, and the best stimulus on the artist to 
excel himself.” * 

§ 75. The fine promise of Sparta’s youth was not fulfilled. 

In historic times her citizens lived under a life- 
Military Train- . 

mg of the long iron discipline, the end of which was purely 
military. The heads of the tribe inspected 
every new-born child, and upon their verdict it depended 
whether it was to live or to be exposed in the gorges of 
Taygetus, At the age of seven the boy passed from his 
mother’s charge into that of the state. Officials called 
Paeclonomi supervised the education of the 

Paedonomi. 

boys, who were arranged in companies, each 
captained by one of the Iranes (Jpaves), i.e,, youths 
i ^ between the ages of twenty and thirty. Youths 
from eighteen to twenty years of age were called 
Melliranes (fieWipaves, “those about to become Iranes”). 
All the boys of a company ate, slept, and performed their 
gymnastic exercises, together; scantily clad, summer and 
winter alike, ill-fed, sleeping on such rude couch as he 
* Jevons, History of Greek Literature , p. 124 . 
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could make out of tlie reeds of the Eu rotas, mercilessly 
flogged for the slightest breach of discipline or failure in 
deportment, the Spartan boy grew up a soldier ^ line (jf 
matchless for steadiness, discipline, and bravery, the Youtha * 
looking on victory in the field as but his due, and death in 
action at the call of his country as his highest honour ; of 
culture his only tinge was the hymns of Terpander and 
others, and the war-songs and marches of Tyrtaeus. Nor 
was this stern training without touches of primitive 
barbarism. Annually the altar of Artemis Orthia was 
reddened with the blood of lads, who, having arrived at 
a certain age, were flogged under the superintendence of 
her grim priestess, whose only cry to those who wielded the 
rod was “ harder ” and “ yet harder.” The hoy who endured 
longest without a murmur was called “victor at the 
altar” (/3wy,on/o?s) : not seldom lads died under the cruel 
ordeal. At the age of twenty the youth might be called 
upon for active service ; he might marry, and, indeed, he 
was required to do so, under penalty for refusal ; 
for the state demanded of every citizen a strong 
and healthy progeny, but cared not at all for the sanctity 
of the marriage-tie so long as this prime demand was 
satisfied. Erom the age of twenty the young Spartan was 
a member of the public mess, but it was not until he 
attained the age of thirty that he gained full rights of 
citizenship and became one of the “peers.” 

§ 76. It was one of the conditions under which a Spartan 
was admitted to full civic rights that he became Tbe Public M&3 
a member of the public mess, and regularly ( phldlt5a )- 
paid his contribution. The name of the public messes was 
Andreia (“ men’s meals ”) or Phiditia ; they were also called 
Syssitia. Each mess consisted of about fifteen men ; 
admission to a mess was by unanimous vote of its members. 

8 


T. G. 
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Though not a tactical unit, each mess apparently stood 
in a body in the line ; the institution is obviously a 
transference to times of peace of the life of the camp, 
as is clear from the fact that the members of a mess 
were called “ tent-fellows ” (ow/o^oi), and that they were 
under the supervision of military officers, the Polemarchs. 
The monthly contribution of each member was a fixed 
quantity of barley-flour, cheese, figs, and wine, with a 
small sum of money for the purchase of swine’s flesh. 
The contribution was derived from the 4 ‘lot” of land 
cultivated by the Helots; for no Spartan worked with 
his hands or engaged in trade. The stock dish at the 
mess was the famous “ black broth ” (/3a<£d or atytma), to 
relish which one required, it was said, to have “ bathed in 
the waters of the Eurotas,” i.e., to have undergone the 
training and to live the hard life of a Spartan. All, 
rich and poor, the nobles and the common folk, fared 
alike, even as the training was the same for all. Members 
of a mess might, however, add to their fare game got by 
hunting, or flesh of sacrifices. The meals were taken in 
booths in the Hyacinthian street. 

§ 77. The girls of Sparta were trained on the same lines 
ihe Guis of as boys, but apart from them. At times 
Sparta, t-he boys and girls were permitted to watch 
each other in their gymnastio exercises. The object was 
to secure women physically the equals of the Spartan 
men, and it was attained ; foi 9 the Spartan women were 
legarded as the strongest and most beautiful in Greece; 
but the freedom allowed them was shocking to the 
sentiment of the other Greeks, whose admiration of 
the Spartans and their institutions was theoretical only, 
without any desire to imitate their hard, uncultured lives. 
Sparta was, in fact, simply a great camp, and her chief 
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care the breeding of recruits for her array. She had 
chosen the position of an aristocratic city IWfcion ()f 
domineering over a subject population (the HlulU 

Perioeci), and a serf population (the Helots); to retain 
this position, her citizens, never more than 10,000 in 
number, in the midst of at least 200,000 who hated them 
or at best did not love them, were compelled to live a one- 
sided life, and to become for all time a supreme example 
of what a community can do with itself in the unswerv- 
ing pursuit of a single definite end, intelligible to all its 
members. 
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THE GROWTH OF SPARTA. 

§ 78. Conquest of Messenia : a Gradual Process. — § 79. First 
Messenian War ; Aristodemus ; Fall of Ithome ; Condition of 
the Messenians. — § 80. Eevolt of the Messenians (Second 
Messenian War) ; Tyrtaeus.— § 81. Aristomenes ; Fall of Eira. — 
§ 82. Sparta as a Conquering State ; Evolution of Foot-Lancers 
(Hoplites). — § 88. Wars with Argos and Tegea ; Conquest of 
Tegea.— § 84. Conquest of Thyreatis. — § 85. the Peloponnesian 
League ; Sparta’s Position in the Greek World. 

§ 78. The first stage in the growth of Spartan power was 
Conquest of conquest of Messenia. The Dorians, on 
Messenia. their first coming, had established themselves 
only in the valley of the Eurotas, that is to say, between 
Mount Parnon on the east and Mount Taygetus on the 
west. The country on the west of Taygetus is for the 
Nature of the mos ^ P ar ^ a fretful land, consisting of the 
Country. upp er an d lower plains of the Pamisus, which 
runs into the head of the Messenian gulf ; on the west, an 
irregular group of mountains, offshoots of Mount Lyeaeum, 
in Arcadia, is interposed between the plains and the sea, and 
runs southwards to form the westernmost of the three 
Peloponnesian promontories, rfie land on the east of 
Mount Parnon shows no central river valley, hut is rugged 
and forbidding ; moreover, the power of Argos claimed all 
the eastern coast-land of the Peloponnese. The Dorians of 
Laconia therefore spread gradually westwards, in spite of 
the fact that the harrier of Taygetus is more lofty and 
formidable than that of Parnon, According to the legend, 
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the fruitful “Midland,” or Messenia, was from the first 
occupied by men of Dorian blood ; it was the inheritance of 
Cresphontes. It is certain that this was not the case. 
Messenia had been Hellenised by Greek tribes descending 
along the western side of the peninsula, but we 

, , . Pie-Dorian 

have no record of the process. The Dorian inhabitants of 
...... tit .. Me&exua. 

Greeks did not conquer the land until the 

eighth and seventh centuries, b.c., though it is probable 
that it had partially passed intq their hands before recourse 
was had to arms. Taygetus offers only one direct route 
from Sparta into Messenia, a pass which cuts the range 
transversely and gives access to the lower plain of the Pam- 
isus and the head of the Messenian Gulf, This territory 
seems to have been gradually occupied by the Spartans, 
not without border warfare ; the resistance of the Messen- 
ians, whose seat of power lay in the upper plain, round 
the head waters of Pamisus and its tributaries, brought 
about an organised attempt to conquer the whole country. 
The conquest was effected in two stages ; the q ^ ^ ^ 
time and labour that it cost is indicated by the of the Spartan 
fact that the legends assigned to the first Mes- 
senian war a period of twenty years (743-724 b.c.), and to 
the second war at least fourteen years (from 665 b.c. perhaps). 
The dates and details of the two wars are quite untrust- 
worthy ; they are derived from the legends which gained 
currency in the fourth cgntury b.c., when the Messenians 
w T ere restored by Epaminondas to their long-lost land. 

§ 79. The hero of the first war is said to have been Aristo- 
demus. After some years of indecisive warfare y irst Mosseuiiltl 
the Messenians abandoned the smaller places War - 
and concentrated upon the natural citadel of the country — 
the mountain of Ithome. The seers prophesied evil, and 
the Delphic oracle warned the Messenians that their doom 
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could be averted only by the sacrifice to the infernal deities 

of a maiden of the royal race, chosen by lot or voluntarily 

offered. Aristodemus offered his daughter ; the man to whom 

she was betrothed tried to save her life by alleging that she 

Legend of was a kout to become the mother of his child, 

Anstodemus. Aristodemus slew her with his own hand to 

prove her purity. The oracle also promised victory to those 

who should first erect ten-times-ten tripods round the altar 

of Zeus on Ithome. A Spavtan named Oebalus, hearing of 

the oracle, immediately made a hundred small tripods of 

clay, and getting secretly within the fortress by night set 

his tripods round about the altar. Evil portents multiplied • 

the very dogs collected in packs and howled all night long 

like wolves, and then forsook the doomed stronghold . A risto - 

demus learnt that he had sacrificed his daughter in vain, 

and that the gods had deserted Messenia ; he slew himself 

on his daughter’s grave, and at last Ithome fell. Those 

„ ,, „ r Messenians who remained in the land became 
Pall of Ithome. T 

Iielots, tilling for Spartan lords the fields which 
had once been their own, paying one-half the produce to 
Condition of their conquerors. “Through our king Theo- 
theMes&0nians, p O mpus, beloved of the gods,” sings Tyrtaeus, 
“ we have conquered wide Messenia, good for husbandry 
and the cultivation of trees. For this land did the fathers 
of our fathers, the bearers of the lance, fight without ceasing 
for nineteen years, bravely enduring hardships ; but in the 
twentieth year the foe abandoned the fertile acres, and fled 
from the lofty hills of Ithome. Like asses they were 
oppressed with heavy burdens ; under bard necessity they 
gave to their lords the half of all the produce of the land, 
and when their lord died they and their wives perforce made 
lamentation for him.” These fragments of the poet are, in 
fact, our primary source for the history of the conquest. 
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§ 80. Perhaps for two generations the Messenians endured 
the yoke. Then the growing power of Argos 

, rr- w i a ^ Their Revolt ‘ 

under King Pheidon, who was leagued with 

the Pisatae, and perhaps also with the Arcadians under the 

King of Orchomenos, gave an opportunity for revolt. The 

rebels were at first successful, and Messenia was freed. The 

Spartans who lost their lands beyond Taygetus demanded 

lots in the Eurotas valley, and so in addition to their 

external disasters the Spartans were faced by domestic 

strife. In their extremity arose Tyrtaeus, w ho 

• 1 , tt- Tyrtaeus. 

was both a warrior and a poet. His war-songs, or 
“ elegies,” inspired the Spartans with fresh courage ; singing 
his marches to the sound of the flute their phalanx advanced 
to the charge ; his generalship was as good as his poetry, 
and the Messenians were defeated in a great battle at “the 
trench.” They could not maintain themselves in the open 
country nor at Ithome on the edge of the central hill- 
district; but about the stronghold of Eira among the 
mountains on the north-west border, near the sources of 
the Neda, they held out stubbornly for eleven years. 

According to a late story, Tyrtaeus, to whom the Spartans 
really owed their success, was an Athenian. It was said 
that the Delphic oracle hade the Spartans obtain a coun- 
sellor from Athens, and the Athenians, not venturing to 
disobey the god, but unwilling to render effective assistance, 
sent them Tyrtaeus, a lame schoolmaster of little intellect. 
Though he was certainly not an Athenian, it is at least 
doubtful whether he was not of foreign extraction. It is 
curious how completely he disappears after his work is done. 

§ 81. The national hero of the Messenians in the second 
war was Aristomenes. The legends about him St0ries a -b 0ut 
were thrown into poetical form by Phianus Anstoniene3 - 
in the middle of the third century b.c. Aristomenes is 
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unique in Greek legendary history; neither Achilles, Hector, 
nor Odysseus is quite like him, but he has traits derived 
from all three, with the addition of a romantic element 
foreign to genuine Greek legend. Three times during the 
war he offered the Hecatomphonia, or thanksgiving sacrifice 
for a hundred slain enemies. He struck dismay into the 
hearts of the Spartans by stealing into their city by night, 
and hanging up in the temple of Athena on the citadel a 
shield taken from the spoil with the inscription “ From the 
Spartans." When he tried to surprise the Spartan women 
celebrating a festival of Demeter, he was repulsed by them 
with the instruments of sacrifice and even taken prisoner ; 
but the priestess Archidameia, who loved him, released him 
by night. In one of his raids he and fifty Messenians were 
captured. They were carried to the Caeadas, a chasm in 
Mount Taygetus into which condemned criminals were wont 
to be hurled. The captives were thrown down, and all were 
killed by the fall with the exception of Aristomenes, who 
gave himself up for lost, and covered his face waiting for 
death. On the third day he heard a fox gnawing the 
corpses. When it came near he seized it, and, protecting 
his hand with his robe from its bites, followed it as it 
struggled to escape, until at last it led him to a hole in the 
rocks, through which with infinite labour lie managed to 
crawl. Yet a third time he was captured— -by a band of 
Cretan bowmen. They rested at a farm on which a widow 
and her daughter lived. The daughter made the guards 
drunk, and freed Aristomenes, who slew them all ; to the 
maiden he afterwards gave his son Gorgus in marriage. At 
Fail of Exra ■* ast ^ ra 1 ^e guards left their posts on 
the wall one stormy night, and the Spartans 
learning this made the assault. The barking of dogs roused 
the defenders, and men and women hastened to repel the 
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assailants. For three days and nights the despairing 
people fought, while heaven thundered overhead and rain 
poured down in torrents. Then Aristomenes collected the 
survivors, put the women and children in the centre, and 
demanded passage through the foemen. The Spartans 
dared not drive desperate men to extremity, and so the 
remnant was allowed to withdraw. The fugitives found 
shelter in Arcadia, or beyond the sea at Ehegium and 
Zancle. Aristomenes retired to Rhodes and became the 
ancestor of the great athletic family of the Diagoridae, 
which won prizes innumerable at the national games. 
Those of the Messenians who remained w r ere reduced again 
to the condition of Helots. 

§ 82. Sparta is the only example in the earlier period of 
Greek history of a state based upon conquest. Conciuestgof 
Other states never succeeded in making per- sparta< 
manent conquests ; but the Spartans, issuing from a single 
city, conquered first their brethren in the other Laconian 
towns, and then carried their arms westwards, northwards, 
and eastwards, until they ultimately ruled the fairest half 
of the Peloponnese, solely by the right of the sword, and 
the limit to their conquests was self-imposed ; so far as cad 
be seen, there was no reason why they should not have 
conquered the whole southern peninsula, save in their con- 
sciousness of inability to retain it in a subject condition'.* 
The reason why the Spartans alone enjoyed this splendid 
career as a conquering state was that they alone devoted 
their whole lives to the mastery of the technicalities of war- 
fare. It was probably they who evolved the mode of 
fighting which was in use in historic times — Evolution of 
of fighting in close order with masses of “ foot- Hop 11 * 68 - 
lancers,” or “ hoplites ” Even after other states had adopted 
this method the Spartans remained immeasurably ahead of 
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them in tactical skill, i.e. in the power of handling bodies 
of men on the field ; for the Spartan hoplites as compared 
with the citizen -soldiers of other states were as professionals 
to amateurs. 

§ 83. Of the details of their conquering career after the 
Growth of en( ^ Messenian wars (end of the seventh 

Sparta, century b.c.), little has come down to us. The 
first encroachment seems to have been upon the districts 
about the upper Eurotas; here they made themselves masters 
of the district called Sciritis. Argos set a limit to their 
conquests in this direction by defeating them at Hysiae 
(668 b.c.) : it was perhaps Sparta’s loss of prestige by this 
Battle of defeat, and a coalition of the northern states, 
Hysiae. Argos, Arcadia, and the Pisatae, that encouraged 
the Messenians to enter upon their struggle for freedom. 
Long and weary were the wars of Sparta with the powerful 
city of Tegea, on the southern side of the plateau which 
Wars ^ith constitutes eastern Arcadia. The conquest of 
Tegea. this city was necessary before the Spartans could 
advance further into Arcadia. Once the Oracle of Delphi 
promised to give the Spartans Tegea “ for a dancing-place, 
and her fair plain to mete with a cord ” — and it was so, but 
in an unlooked-for sense; for the Spartans setting forth 
with fetters for the expected captives were severely defeated, 
and many of them were captured and set to forced labour in 
chains on the fields of the Tegeatae. The fetters they had 
brought with them were seen in the temple of Athena Alea 
at Tegea by the Greek traveller Pausanias, some seven 
Conquest of 7 ears later 5 he says they were much 

Tegea. damaged by rust, which is probably true enough. 
About the middle of the sixth century, however, the re- 
sistance of Tegea was overcome, and she was compelled to 
enter into alliance with Sparta (about 550 b.c.). 
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§ 84. The victory of the Spartans in eastern Arcadia 
menaced Argos. For generations Sparta had conquest of 
disputed with her the possession of the district Thyreatls 
of Cynuria, on the east of Parnon, and especially the 
northern part of it in which was the town Thyrea, 
whence the district was called the Thyreatis. It was 
agreed, we are told, that the matter should be decided by a 
contest between champions, three hundred from each side. 
The battle raged until three only # of the six hundred were left 
alive — two Argives, Alcanor and Chromios, and a Spartan, 
Othryadas. The Argives returned home to announce their 
victory, but the Spartan champion despoiled the dead 
Argives and remained on the field. Both states claimed 
the victory, and it came after all to a general action, in 
which the Spartans were victorious (about 550 B.c.). 

§ 85. By the middle of the sixth century b.c. Sparta was 
thus supreme in the Peloponnese. She became The p eloponne . 
the head of a confederacy, in which all the Pelo- siart Lea ^ e - 
ponnesian states, except Argos and Aehaea, were enrolled. 
The members engaged to supply troops in the common in- 
terests of the League. Sparta was the meeting-place of the 
representatives of the confederates, and with the Spartan 
Apella lay the decision on all matters of foreign policy. The 
Spartans did not directly dictate to the states the form 
of constitution under which they should live, but her 
influence was always exerted to maintain an oligarchic form 
of government, and to discourage democratic tendencies. 
Hence the League ultimately found itself, as champion of 
oligarchy, in conflict with the great extra- 

_? J . r . , . Sparta’s Posi- 

Peloponnesian democracy. Sparta s prominence tum m the 
. n , ,, , \ . ... , , , Greek World, 

m the Greek world about 550 b.c. is illustrated 

by the fact that it was to her the cities of Asia Minor 

appealed in 546 b.c., to save them from Cyrus, King of Persia. 
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§ 86. At the dawn of the historical period Attica is 
already a single state with its capital at Athens \ all the 
inhabitants of Attica are Athenian citizens, so that we 
hear not of “Atticans,” but of “Athenians” always. 
Tradition, however, contains vague echoes from a time 
before this, when Attica was a collection of village 
communities, often at war with one another, but with 
tendencies to union which in the long run were to make 
all Attica one. Certain of these early communities formed 
groups united for mutual aid or worship-— the Mara- 
thonian tetrapolis in the north-east, and the 

Early Unions. 

tetracomi of Peiraeeus, Phalerum, and two other 
villages near the coast, are examples of such primitive 
groups. If a transference of abode from the villages to a 
common site took place, or if in any other way the separate 
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comm unities gave up their small independence to live a 
common life as one body politic with a single lord at its 
head, then by this process of “ Synoeeism,” -as it ( < Synoecifiru » 
was called, a city-state came into being; such 
states were formed at various points in Attica; the two 
most important were Eleusis in the plain west of Mount 
Aegaleos, and Athens in the centre of the plain of the 
Cephisus between Mount Aegaleos and Mount Hymettus. 

§ 87. Athens must be one of the oldest seats of 
human abode in Attica. Fragments of the p elaggic Wa n 
mighty wall, built, it was said, by the Pelasgi on Acro e oJw * 
on the Acropolis hill before 1000 b.c., are still in 
existence. The civilisation of the bronze age flourished 
here before the Greeks came into Attica. Athens herself 
was the result of a combination of settlements on and 
around the Acropolis. An echo of this early time is 
heard in the story of the struggle between the god 
Poseidon-Erechtheus and the goddess Athena 

° Contest of 

for possession of the hill. Poseidon smote the Poseidon and 

r . Athena, 

rock with his trident and a salt spring gushed 

forth ; Athena caused the olive-tree to spring up, and her 
token was held to be the better, and she became the 
patroness of the city, though the worship of Poseidon- 
Erechtheus still continued, and in the shape of a sacred 
snake ho inhabited the temple of the goddess. The marks 
of the trident-stroke were pointed out on the rock, and 
indeed may be seen to this day; a representation of the 
contest was one of the chief decorations of the great 
temple (the Parthenon), which was afterwards reared to 
the honour of the victorious goddess. The story probably 
conceals a contest and ultimate amalgamation of rival 
communities, the result of which was to give to the city 
the name which it ever afterwards bore. The power 
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of the people of Athens increased, and by force of arms 
they secured acknowledgment of then* supremacy from 
the rest of the tiny kingdoms of Attica; one of them, 
Eleusis, seems to have resisted so vigorously that it may 
be doubted whether she did not succeed for a time in 
retaining complete independence, and only succumbed 
before the united might of Attica. The next stage in the 
history was the abolition of all separate political organisa- 
tion of the principalities, and the carrying out of that 
process of Synoecism which was associated with the name 
of Theseus. Theseus was, like Lycurgus, a god who was 
Synoecism of afterwards humanised and elevated to the 
Theseus, potion of a national hero. “ Partly by 
force, partly by persuasion/’ says Thucydides, “ Theseus 
dissolved the councils and separate governments, and 
united all the inhabitants of Attica in the present city, 
establishing one council-chamber and town-hall. They 
continued to live on their own lands, but he compelled 
them to resort to Athens as their metropolis, and hence- 
forward they were all inscribed in the roll of her citizens. 
A great city thus arose which was handed down by Theseus 
to his descendants, and from that day to this the Athenians 
have regularly celebrated the national festival of the 
Feast of Synoecia, or ‘union of the communes’ in 
Synoecu, honour 0 f the goddess Athena.” The nobles 
who held sway in the separate states made Athens 
their home, and all the fiSe inhabitants of Attica 
became citizens of Athens. Athens was thus the only 
example in Greece of a state which was more than a mere 
Unique Position c % ^ith i ts surrounding territory, and was 
of Athens. y e ^ no t founded on force. Sparta also 
was a great state, but she was the imperial mistress 
of subject communities which had no share in the national 
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life. Other states, again, never progressed beyond the 
point of being the head of a league of communities which 
surrendered as little as might be to the dominant city. 
The man who did the great work of creating the Athenian 
state, and put this coping-stone upon the edifice slowly 
built by a long line of conquering rulers, was a king of 
Athens and a political genius. It is strange that in the 
case of both Athens and Sparta, the men who set their 
stamp so deeply upon the history of their country should 
he immortalised only under the form of mythical heroes. 

§ 88. It was probably at the time of the union of Attica 
that the four Ionic tribes (Phylae) were intro- 
duced. The names of the tribes — Geleontes, Fourioni. 
Argadeis, Aegicoreis, and Ilopletes— cannot be 
explained with certainty, but probably have reference to 
the worship of special deities by members of the tribe ; a 
Zeus Geleon at any rate is known to us from an inscription. 
The deities may have been Zeus, Hephaestus (Vulcan), 
Poseidon, and Athena. Some have imagined that the 
names denote occupations, and that a system of caste like 
that of Egypt prevailed in early times in Attica ; this was 
the opinion of some of the ancients also, but it is an 
impossible theory. To what extent the tribe-names denote 
local divisions is also a disputed question. It was at first 
only the clans (or groups of families deriving themselves 
from a common ancestor) that were embraced under this 
fourfold classification. There was another classification 
of the population, from another > point of view, into 
Eupatridae (“nobles,” “well-born”), Geomori or Georgi 
(“ husbandmen ”), and Eemiurgi (“ crafts- Three 01a?MB . 
men”). These classes also were ascribed to E 
Theseus, and this may be true if we take it 
to mean that social distinctions were sharpened by the 
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growth of a city population. Apparently a fourth name 
should be added, that of the Thetes 
(“labourers”), a class embracing all the poorest 
of the community, in whatever way they gained a liveli- 
hood. All of these classes were free; there was no 
subject population in Attica, as there was in Laconia, 
although the operation of economic causes tended, as we 
shall see, to create a class of serfs out of that of peasants. 
The Eupatridae, the descendants of the nobles who had 
once ruled in the independent states of Attica, mostly lived 
in Athens after the Synoecism, but they of course retained 
their estates in the country, and were country squires 
proud of their blue blood. The Demiurgi would in the 
main be gathered in Athens and the towns of Attica. A 
particular section of the Thetes, who had no land or 
capital of their own, were hinds of the nobles, cultivating 
their estates, but retaining a certain quantity of the 
produce for their own use. This class bore the name 
Hectemori or Pelatae : by Hectemori is signified 

Hectemori. . . 

that they retained one-sixth of the annual 
produce of the land. 

§ 89. Athens, like the majority of the states of Greece, 
began with monarchy and changed gradually in the 
direction of democracy. The series of changes by which 
she passed from monarchy to aristocracy is known to us. 
According to the legend, the last king with full powers was 
Codrus, who gave his life to kave his country on the 
occasion of an invasion by a Peloponnesian army; the 
Athenians determined, therefore, that no king should 

Fall of the henceforward reign over them! The truth is 
KlDgs ‘ that, just as at Sparta, the kingship never 
was utterly abolished, although in piecemeal fashion its 
powers passed from it. At Sparta the military side of the 
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monarchy resisted the process of decay longest, "but at 
Athens the military functions of the king were the first to 
be taken from him ; by his side was established a Polemarch, 
or general-in-chief elected by the nobles from Appo5ntniRnfe 
their own order, probably for a limited period. oflJ ° ltimarch " 
The next step (about the beginning of the eleventh century) 
was the institution of the office of Archon (“ regent ”) to 
which members of the Medontid family alone 
were eligible. This new magistrate assumed the and Archou ' 
most important civil powers of the king. Apparently the 
office of Archon was held for life at first, like that of king ; 
and although none but a member of the Medontid family 
could hold it, the choice of a successor lay with the nobles. 
How the election was made, whether by lot or by vote, by 
the whole body of nobles, or by the Council of Nobles, or, 
lastly, by the whole body of citizens entitled to vote in the 
Assembly, we cannot tell. It seems probable, Election of 
then, that for some time an hereditary king and Archoris - 
an elective Archon held rule side by side at Athens, the 
latter being from the first the chief magistrate and steadily 
gaining in power. It was no doubt owing to the increas- 
ing importance of the Archonship by the accumulation 
of civil powers that the tenure of die office was Ten 3 
at length limited to ten years (about the middle Aruhons - 
of the eighth century b.c.). Whether the same limitation 
of tenure was introduced at the same time with regard to 
the kingship, we cannot s5y. It is certain, however, that 
the Archonship was thrown open to all the nobles, and 
that the kingship also became elective and of limited tenure. 
The next stage was reached when the Archonship was 
made annual in tenure (683 b.c.), as were also 
the offices of Polemarch and king. Finally, AniumlArchons * 
as civil business, especially legal business, increased, 
T. g . 9 
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it was found necessary to create six new officials called 
Thesmothetae, who decided cases and kept a 
Tbwmjothctae. record of their decisions. These were associated 
with the throe chief magistrates, and thus was constituted 
the board of Nine A r chons holding office for one year, 
elected from and by the Eupatridae. 

§ 90. The formation of the hoard of Nine Archons led 
to a certain amount of reorganisation and distribution of 
functions. Highest in dignity was the Archon ; by his 
name the year was dated ift official decrees, whence he was 
called Archon Eponymus. He had in early times supreme 
civil jurisdiction ; but later there were brought before him 
only cases affecting the rights of the family. 

Functions of . . . s . 

Arch touching adoptions, marriage or heiresses, and 
ike; he was charged with the conduct of 
certain festivals, notably the Great Dionysia, at which in 
later times tragedies were pei formed. Second in dignity 
was the Archon Basileus, the old title being retained for 
—of the ligious reasons ; just as at Rome the sacrifices 

IS ~ performed by the king continued to be per- 
formed by the official called rex sacrifaulus, or rex sacrorum , 
after the fall of the monarchy. The King-Archon had 
jurisdiction in certain offences against religion. He was 
also president of the Council. Last in dignity was the 
-of the Bolemarch, who, besides being commander-in 

1 olemarch. 

foreign settlers or metoeci were involved. 

§ 91. The weakening of the monarchy in the manner 
The Council ^ 0VQ described was effected by the Council 
(fiovXr)) of Nobles, which in Athens, as elsewhere, 
is found by the side of the king as a primitive institution. 
How it was composed we know not. Probably the Archons 
were always members during and after their term of office. 
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It was the judicial side of the Council’s functions which 
developed, and its connection with the Infernal Its j ud i eial 
Deities called the Semnae, for the trial and ^ inctloris< 
punishment of cases of murder and murderous assault. 
Sitting as a court of criminal justice, it was called the 
Council of the Areiopagus, a name which, whatever its 
origin, has nothing to do with the war-god Ares. 

§ 92. The Assembly (e/c/A^cria) of early Athens was 
apparently composed of all the members of the first three 
classes— of nobles or Eupatridae, Georgi and 

. . The Assembly. 

Demiurgi; but we know nothing of its times 
of meeting, mode of voting, or competence. Ceitainly the 
decision in a question of war or peace must have belonged 
to it. Probably its place was, to a certain extent, filled 
by another organisation which came into being at an 
unknown date in response to the demands of a growing 
maritime trade. This organisation was that of the 
Kaucraries, forty-eight in number— territorial r 
divisions of Attica for the purposes of taxa- 
tion, each Naucrary having to supply one ship. This 
organisation was in existence by the middle of the seventh 
century B.c. 

§ 93. Attica also felt the effects of the change which 
passed over Greece during the seventh century, by which 
commerce and industry arose to compete with agriculture 
as sources of wealth. The increase of wealth on the 
part of the non-nobles broke down the exclusive privileges 
of the nobles; and aristocracy, or government by those 
of noble descent (in other words, by the clans), passed 
gradually into timocracy, or that form of constitu- 
tion in which political rights are distributed Timocracy at 
according to wealth. We find the population Athens, 
of Attica arranged in three (or rather four) classes 
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according to their wealth. The highest class was that of 
'jh« Tbiee th® Pentacosiomedimni, whose land produced 
1 JVntacoMio- as man y measures (medimni) of grain and 
mtiduum. as man y measures (metretae) of wine or oil 
as together made five hundred measures. The second class, 
the Hippeis (“knights”), included those whose 
2 . iiiipeis. produced between three and five hundred 
measures. Those whose land produced between two and 
three hundred formed the third class, that of the 

Zeugitae (“teamsters”), independent farmers 

S. Zougifcac. ° . V . , i n -rj i , v 

possessing at least a yoke ot oxen. Below the 

three classes came the Thetes, men of no account, with- 
out political rights, workers for hire, small 

The Thetes. ° / , 

traders, etc. To the first class political omc 
belonged; and although the hulk of it was composed of 
the Eupatridae, yet the principle that a non-noble, if rich 
enough, could hold office was formally admitted. The 
internal history of Athens is the story of the way in 
which all in their degree won a share in political life. 

§ 84. The introduction of coinage into Greece probably 
had much to do with the distress which reigned 

Distress at # ° 

Athens^ its in Athens during the last half of the seventh 
century b.c. Again, the state suffered from 
over-population; Athens had not cast forth her children 
into the world in the shape of colonies — why, we cannot 
tell ; the Athenians did not take to emigration. Thirdly, 
ignorance of the law, which was not as yet written, put the 
common people at the mercy of the nobles. The elements 
of revolution were present, and an attempt was made to 
overthrow the government and to found a tyranny. A 
' Cyion’s certain Cylon, of noble family, having married 
Conspiracy, ^he daughter of Theagenes, tyrant of Megara, 
tried with Megarian help to make himself master of 
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Athens. Oylon had been a victor at Olympia, and when 
the Delphic oracle recommended the “greatest festival 
of Zeus” as the fittest time for his attempt he imagined 
that the Olympian festival was meant ; but the oracle 
meant the Athenian festival called the Diasia. Oylon with 
some Megarian troops seized the Acropolis, but was there 
closely blockaded. Oylon made his escape, but his adherents 
and the foreign troops were compellel to capitulate, and 
were treacherously murdered by the Archon Megacles, of 
the clan of the Alcmaeonidae. For this act the 
Alcmaeonidae were condemned to the same of the 
sentence of perpetual banishment as Cylon 0 m 
and his descendants (about 630 b.c.). One result of 
the deed of sacrilege was a war with Megara ; and as the 
fleet of Megara at this time was superior to Warwith 
that of Athens, the coast of Attica was Me s ara * 
harried, and the export of oil was largely stopped, which 
aggravated the distress of the rural population. The 
popular discontent led to a concession on the part of 
the ruling class, and Draco was appointed Thesmothetes 
with extraordinary powers to codify the law and publish it 
(621 b.o.). He used as his basis the judicial Draco’s Code 
decisions recorded by the Thesmothetae. The of Laws - 
name of Draco was afterwards synonymous with pitiless 
severity; Demades, an Athenian orator, remarked that 
his laws had been written not in ink, but in blood, 
We know nothing of his legislation save his regula- 
tions with regard to cases of blood- shedding, for these 
were embodied in the later legal code. A distinction 
was drawn between murder or killing in malice, and 
accidental or justifiable homicide. Such cases 
of bloodshed as did not come before the The Eplletae ‘ 
Areiopagus were tried by a body of fifty-one judges called 
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Ephetae, sitting in various places according to the nature 
of the case. 

The code of Draco could not alleviate the distress 
Economic Dis- cause(1 by economic causes. A crisis was fast 
ticssat Athens approaching. The law of debt was very severe, 
and was enforced mercilessly by the nobles and the 
rich. The independent farmers were often compelled 
to mortgage their farms in a desperate effort to keep 
solvent ; stone pillars inscribed with the terms of the deed 
being set up on the boundaries of the mortgaged farms. 
The inevitable result was that the creditor became owner 
of the land, and its old owner, the descendant of gene- 
rations of peasant proprietors, became a mere hind. The 
class of Hectemori also suffered and sank into a lower 
depth, for, being unable to live on the sixth part of the 
produce of the land they cultivated for the rich, they 
borrowed of their lord, and arrears of debt accumulated. 
Law of Debt P erson an insolvent debtor was security 

for the debt, and thus he became a slave liable 
to be sold out of Attica. Fortunately for Attica, before 
this process had gone too far there arose a saviour in the 
person of Solon. 

§ 95. Solon, the son of Execestides, was a descendant of 

Solon. tbe oW r °y al 1x01186 of tlie Medontidae. Though 
noble, he was also a merchant of moderate 
fortune. He was a man steeped in the highest culture 
of the time, wise with the widest experience of men and 
i things that was possible in his day. Above all, he had the 
confidence of both parties. In 594 b.c. he was chosen 
Archon with extraordinary powers for the purpose of 
mediating between rich and poor and reforming the 
constitution. 

§ 96. The work of Solon touched social, economic, and 
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political problems. His first measure was the famous 
Seisachtheia, or “shaking-off of burdens.” All 
outstanding debts incurred on the security of Returns : the 

° Seisachtheia. 

land or person were absolutely cancelled, xhis 
was the first proclamation made by Solon on entering 
upon his office. Farmers who had sunk into serfdom were 
thereby freed ; those whose farms bore the fatal mortgage- 
pillar saw it removed, and with it went their indebtedness ; 
those who had preferred exile to bondage, as well as those 
who had been sold as slaves beyond seas, might now return 
in safety. Hor could the old state of things ever return, 
for it was declared illegal to lend money on the security 
of the debtor’s person. The growth of laige estates was 
checked by a measure fixing the maximum amount of land 
that might be owned by a single person. This cancelling 
of all debts, public and private, was a desperate measure, 
but desperate remedies were needed. The rich were the 
sufferers, but probably those who were compelled to 
acquiesce in the loss of their money out at interest had 
already laid field to field as the result of their money- 
lending and application of the law of debt, so that little harm 
was done. Probably most of the rich made little outcry, 
lest a worse thing should befall them ; for a large section of 
the poor had looked forward to a redistribution of landed 
property, and murmured loudly in disappointment. While 
he freed the poor of their burden of debt, Solon protected 
the rich against the revolutionary desires of the landless : 
“ I threw my stout shield,” he says, “ over both parties.” 

§ 97. With the ground thus cleared, constitutional reform 
was taken in hand. Even before Solon’s time Hig Constltu . 
political theory and practice had advanced so tl0mi1 Keforms ' 
far as to substitute property for birth as the sole qualifi- 
cation for political rights. Solon retained, therefore, the 
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graduation of the people in four classes according to their 
wealth, but the highest class of all (which was almost 
co-extensive with the nobility of birth) was no longer to 
monopolise political privileges. The idea of Solon was to 
use the graduation of wealth to determine the degree of 
political privilege and political obligation of a man — and 
chiefly that greatest of all obligations in the ancient state, 
service in the army. The Pentacosiomedimni alone should 
not rule, nor yet should the Thetes be without duties and 
privileges. All classes were to serve in war— the three 

Service in War b *8 besfc c ^ asses as cavalry or heavy infantry, 
the lowest class as light-armed troops or in the 
fleet of warships. Election as one of the Nine Archons was 
still a privilege reserved for the first class ; but members of 
the Hippeis and Zeugitae were eligible to lower magistracies. 
Although the Thetes were not eligible to any magistracy, 
Arfmbdonof the ? were fitted to the Assembly (Ecclesia) 
T AsMmbiy hti anc ^ so ba< ^ a vcace the election of magistrates 
and in passing sentence on their conduct at the 
expiration of their year of office (the annual Euthyna or 
u audit "). For the Assembly was given judicial functions by 
the institution of the Heliaea, which was simply the whole 

The Popular bo< ^ of cifcizens above thirt y years of age sitting 
as a courfc of justice, as the Ecclesia was the 
same body convened for the purpose of passing 
laws or electing magistrates. r The chief function of the 
Heliaea was to^ control the executive, for any magistrate on 
laying down his office could be accused before the people • 
in other cases it was a court of appeal against the sentence 
of au Arehon, but gradually it became a court both of first 
and second instance. It was this institution of the popular 
jury-court that made the work of Solon so important in 
Athenian history. 
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In order to prepare business for the Assembly, a new 
Council was established — a novelty in Greek New Coimcil of 
constitution-making. This Council consisted of Fcmr Hundred 
four hundred members, one hundred from each tribe. In 
the period after Solon it became of great importance, but 
its work under the Solonian constitution is not clear. 

Solon also reformed the Council of the Areiopagus. It 
was deprived of its deliberative functions, and Refoim of fcbe 
ceased to have any direct share in the adminis- Aieiopa " ns ' 
tration or legislation. On the other hand, it was given wide 
and undefined control over the conduct of the magistrates 
end the citizens. Its judicial and religious ItsXew 
functions it retained unimpaired. It was the Functlons * 
guardian of the laws and the constitution, with general 
supervision over public and private life — <c a Council 
incorrupt, awful and severe ; watchful guardian over those 
that sleep.” As the Nine Archons at the end of their 
year of office became life-members of the Areiopagus, 
it came to represent the best practical wisdom of the 
community. 

As regards the method of appointment to state offices, 
Solon employed the lot — i.e., the decision was 

. ; J * » — ’ . . , Lot m the 

committed to the gods ; not, however, without Appointment 

. „ . „ of Magistrates. 

precautions to prevent the falling ol the lot 
upon one quite unfit for office. In order to avoid this, he 
introduced a mixed systenj of election and lot. To fill the 
office of Archon, for example, forty candidates were elected, 
ten from each tribe, and from these again nine were chosen 
by lot. 

§ 98. Solon introduced an important change in the 
system of weights and measures and currency. Hitherto 
the Aeginetan (Pheidonian) standard had been in use, or at 
least one very close to it. Rivalry with Ac- gin a, and actual 
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hostilities with Megara, where the Aeginetan staudard was 
employed, made a change desirable. Solon recoined seventy- 
Change in the tbree °f old drachmas into one hundred 

Coinage— 011 new standard, which was practically 
identical with the Euboic, This brought Athens into line 
with the cities o! Euboea, and with Corinth, where a similar 
standard prevailed. This monetary reform had no con- 
nection with the Seisachtheia ; it seems to have been one of 
the last measures to ,be introduced. It had a purely com- 
-a purely mercbl * ob .i ect > beb) g designed to facilitate trade 
Commercial with the Euboean colonies on the Thracian 

Measure. , , 

coast, with Corinth and the cities of Sicily, 
and with Cyrene, in all of which the Euboic standard 
was used. 

§ 99. Lastly must be mentioned Solon’s general legislation 
General Legisia- on a variety of points. He forbade the export 
twn of Solon. 0 f e7er ything except oil; this was to prevent 
famine prices for corn, for Athens had not yet begun to 
import grain. Sumptuary laws aimed at an improvement 
of the moral condition of the people. Testamentary dis- 
position of property by one who had no natural heirs was 
allowed under certain restrictions. The ordinances of Draco 
were subjected to a thorough revision, with the exception 
of those relating to homicide, which were adopted without 
change. Other laws dealt with education; every father 
must have his son taught a trade, otherwise the son was 
relieved of the duty of supporting his father in his old age. 
The work of devising and organising the constitution 
Solon goes must have extended over several years, perhaps 
Abroad, from 594 to 591 B.c. When his work was done 
Solon set off for Egypt for ten years with the combined objects 
of trade and travel. He might have made himself despot 
of Athens by pandering to the desires of one or other party 
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in the state; had any other man, he says, received such 
power — 


He had not kept the people hack, nor ceased 
Till he had robbed the richness of the milk. 
But I stood forth, a landmark in the midst, 
And barred the foes from battle.* 

Translation by Kenyon. 
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ATHENS AND HER TYRANTS I DEMOCRACY. 

100. Renewal of Civil Stiifc; Rise of Political Factions ; Damasias. 
— § 101. War with Megara; Rise of Peisistratns ; his Periods o£ 
Tyranny and Exile.— § 1D2. Ilule of Peisistratns ; Prosperity of 
Athens ; Development of Tragedy.— § 108. Rule of Hippias and 
Hipparchus.— § 104. Conspiracy of Harmodius and Aristo- 
geiton; Murder of Hipparchus. — § 105. Hippias and the 
Alcmaeonidae ; Intervention of Sparta; Fall of the Peisis- 
tratidae.— § 10(5. Isagoras and Cleisthenes ; Second Intervention 
of Sparta.— § 107. Coalition against Athens Defeated; Athenian 
Vk’toiy over Chalcis. 

§ 100. Solon’s reforms effected a permanent improvement 
in the condition of the people, but to a superficial observer 
his work must have seemed fruitless, for there followed a 

_ CU space of thirty years of strife and unrest which 

Civil Strife ... , 

after Solon’s ended m the establishment of a tyranny. He 

Reforms. . . . J 

had, it seemed, done both too much and too 
little — too much in the eyes of the extreme aristocrats who 
claimed exclusive right to govern, and were besides hard 
hit by the “disburdening” ordinance; too little in those 
of the extreme anti-aristocratic section, hardly as yet to 
be called the democratic party, the landless and broken 
men who cast greedy eyes on the possessions of the rich. 
The strength of Solon lay in the middle class, partly 
composed of the free farmers (Georgi), partly of merchants, 
small traders, and craftsmen (Demiurgi), whose position had 
been improved by the new land laws, the change in the 
monetary system, the regulations touching trade, and 
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the recognition of their right to office. Thus there came 
into being three political parties: (1) the party of tho 
Plain (tho Pediaci or Pedieis), the extreme oligarchs, the 
Eupatridae, the great landowners who desired 

, . Political Patties: 

to return to the aristocratic form of govern- ThoPedieis; 

nient which Solon had partially overthrown; Lyoulsus * 
their leader was Lycurgus ; (2) the men of the Coast (the 
Parali) including the bulk of the middle class, Tie Parah . 
the traders, craftsmen, and small farmers who Me s acles - 
had all a stake in the country; this was the moderate 
party, holding to the reformed constitution; their leader was 
Megacles, son of Alcmaeon, the Megacles who had married 
Agarista of Sicyon— an amnesty proclaimed by Solon had 
permitted the return of the clan, which was embittered 
against the rest of the Eupatridae by reason of its exile ; 
(3) the men of the Highlands (the Diacrii), TheDiaorii . 
the poor hill-folk of the uplands of Mount Pei8istratus - 
Par nes and northern Attica; to this party belonged the 
Thetes, and especially the Hectemori, for whom Solon had 
done little beyond guaranteeing personal freedom. The 
leader of the Diacrii was Peisistratus, son of Hippocrates, 
who belonged to the district of Brauron, in the east of 
Attica; this was a radical, almost an anarchist party. 
The parties derived their designation from the districts in 
which their chief strength lay ; though their elements were 
in existence before the time of Solon, yet their consolida- 
tion as definite political parties was an undesigned result of 
the Solonian legislation; the third party seems to have 
organised itself somewhat later than the first two, which 
indeed is what we should expect to find. We know little of 
the details of the party strife; perhaps it broke out the 
moment the personal influence of Solon was removed, 
immediately after the fall of Crisa and the end of the 
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Sacred War (590 B.C.). Twice it was found impossible to 
elect Archons (perhaps in 589 and 584 b.c.), 
Yeais of whence those years were called years of anarchia. 

J,c ^' Then a certain Damasias being elected chief 
Arehon, held his power for two years and two months 
(583—581 b.c.), but he had no military force and was 
expelled from his position; he was the fore- 
lu! ° runner of Peisistratus. The Solonian constitu- 
tion, though justly regarded as the foundation 
of the Athenian democracy, in that Solon created the 
institutions and the machinery of popular government, 
never worked satisfactorily; from the first there was 
dissension which paved the way for tyranny, and then 
Oleisthenes gave new shape to the creation of his great 
predecessor. 

§ 101. The decisive factor in the external history of 
War with Athens during the seventh century b.c. was 
the struggle with her neighbour Megara. 
Solon’s fame originated in the share he had in the 
struggle for Salainis (610 b.c,), but the occupation of 
that island was not the last word in the long debate. 
Probably the Megarians never acquiesced in the decision 
arrived at on the battlefield, and later by the Spartan 
arbitrators. Possibly also the dissensions of the Athenians 
afforded a prospect of reversing that decision. At any 
rate, during the early part of the sixth century the two 
states were again at war. Peisistratus (born about 
600 b.c.) greatly distinguished himself in this war, and 
Rise of captured Nisaea, the port of Megara. If 
he was actually in command of the expedi- 
tion as Polemareh, its date must he about 565 b.c. 
It was on the strength of this achievement that he came 
forward as leader of the party of the malcontents, which 
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now for the first time gained a head. Solon, who was now 
old, in vain sounded in his verses a note of alarm and 
distrust of the fair professions of Peisistratus. For one 
aiming at the tyranny the first lequisite was a force. One 
day Peisistratus appeared all bloody in the agora, making 
out that he had narrowly escaped assassination at the 
hands of his political opponents, the foes of the people. 
On the proposal of one Aristion a bodyguard of fifty men 
armed with clubs was voted to him. Then he threw off 
the mask and seized the Acrop61is (560 b.c.). 

For five years he held the tyranny, and then Tyranny 

/ J J (560—556 B.c.). 

the parties of the Plain and the Coast com- 
bined to expel him. Megacles, however, at length 
deserted the coalition and undertook to help Peisis- 
tratus to recover his position on condition IIis Fu . st Bxile 
that the tyrant married his daughter. The ( 55G ~ 55i 
restoration was effected (in 551 b.c. perhaps) by means of 
a strange trick. A woman of great stature and beauty 
was found in Paeania (east of Mount 

' . First Restoia- 

Hymettus) and was arrayed in the guise of tion and Second 

the goddess Athena. The rumour was spread Tyraimy * 
abroad that Athena was bringing back Peisistratus ; when 
he drove into the city in a chariot with the woman beside 
him the inhabitants received him with adoration! The 
woman’s name was Phye. Soon a rupture between 
Peisistratus and his father-in-law brought about a reunion 
of Megacles with the fod& of tyranny, and 

-n . . , , , x- Second Exile. 

Peisistratus was compelled once more to retire 
from Athens ; the length of his second lease of power is 
not known, perhaps little more than a year (551 — 550 B.c.), 
His second period of exile lasted ten years ■ he spent them 
on the Macedonian coast and about the gold-bearing region 
of Mount Pangaeus. Here he acquired wealth, and hired 
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mercenaries; lie also gained many allies, notably the 
Second Rt,t.>ra- kuighta of Eretria, and Lygdamis of Naxos. 

he landed at Marathon, and defeated 
Pettihtiatns. ^he constitutionalists at Pallene, in the gap 
between Hymettus and Brilessus (Pentelicus). No further 
resistance was offered, and Peisistratus retained the 
tyranny until his death (539 — 527 b.c,). 

§ 102. The power of Peisistratus was based upon his 
mercenary force, partly, perhaps, composed of 
Peisistmtns Scythians. He had also in his hands four 
Meictnanes. Stages of hostile families ; though 

some of the chief of these, notably the Alcmaeonidae, had fled 
the country. The mass of the lower classes also supported 
him, and he did much for their relief ; for the great estates 
of the nobles who had deserted Attica were distributed 
among the Hcctemori and the landless, and the class of 
{ peasant proprietors was thus largely increased. 
Peasant The administration was temperate, H more like 
PiopuetoiH. ^ constitutional government than a tyranny.” 
The Solomon machinery was not abolished ; Archons were 
duly elected, the Assembly met, the law-courts were held ; 
this training of the people in the routine, if not the reality, 
of self-government was of immense service when in due 
Pi asperity of ^ me democracy came to be restored. Por 
Athens, re st, ft ma y doubted whether Athens 
ever enjoyed such prosperity as under her first tyrant. Taxa- 
tion— a ground-rent equal to one tenth, later one-twentieth, 
m . of the annual produce— was light, and fell 
equally on all ; agriculture was aided by grants 
of money to the struggling ; public works, like the great 
Buildings tem P le ( tlle E!ecatompedon, or House of a 
Hundred Peet) of Athena on the Acropolis, or 
the vast fane begun in honour of Zeus near the Ilissus, gave 
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employment and wages to craftsmen ; justice was dealt 
equally and fail ly to all. Men looked back in after days 
upon the reign of Feisistratus as a 4i golden age.” Much was 
done for religion, and thereby for art. • Delos was purified, 
all sepulchres being removed from within sight of Apollo’s 
sanctuary. In honour of Athena, to whom he was much 
indebted, Peisistratus improved and extended Re]jyiun . tb0 
the annual Panathenaea ; on the model of the p ‘ lUiltheu ‘ iea ' 
national festivals it was held with special splendour every 
fourth year with athletic and musical contests, though the 
chief feature continued to he the long procession, afterwards 
to be immortalised by the greatest of Athenian sculptors, 
which wendel its way from the outer Cerameicus to the 
Acropolis to present to the goddess a robe (peplus), the 
handiwork of Athenian ladies. In connection with the 
Panathenaea a great work was done for the Homeric poems ; 
it was provided that the Rhapsodes should recite the Iliad 
or Odyssey in a regular and officially recognised order, and 
to that end an official edition of this poems was 0fflci<ll Edihon 
made, the foundation of our present text; some, of Homer ' 
however, doubt the reality of this “ Peisistratean recension.” 
Most important was the work done in connection with the 
popular cult of Dionysus. A temple of the god was built 
at the southern foot of the Acropolis, and a new festival, 
the Great Dionysia or the City Dionysia, instituted, at 
which choirs of men in goat-skins to represent the satyrs 
that frolicked round the *god contended in The Great 
character-songs for a prize. Prom these rude DwSopSeat 
beginnings tragedy developed, proclaiming in its of Tragedy - 
name its origin in the “ goat-song ” of the satyric chorus. 
In what he did for the wine-god, Peisistratus paid his debt 
to the hill-men who had so faithfully supported him ; for 
Dionysus was a rustic god, and his special seat of worship 
T. G. 10 
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was in the Icarian Demo behind Mount Brilessus, in the 
heart of the Diacrian district. 

§ 103. Peisisfcratus was succeeded by his eldest son, 
Hipparchus, brother of Hippias, 
a share in the administration ; Thessalus 
(another son of Peisistratus, by an Argive wife) seems 
to have taken no part in politics. The policy of the 
father was continued and developed. The court at Athens 
became a centre of culture, for Hippias and Hipparchus had 
both of them literary tastes ; Lasus of Hermione, Simonides 
of Ceos, Anacreon of Teos, the most eminent poets of the 
clay, made Athens their home. 

§ 104. The position of the dynasty must have been 
Fail of Poly- wea kened by events in the Aegean. The 
cratasof Samos— p ersian power was advancing. Polycrates, the 
great tyrant of Samos, found himself compelled to become 
an ally of Cambyses (526 b.c.). Three years later he 
was destroyed, and by 516 b.c. the island was practically in 
Persian hands. The Spartan expedition of 524 b.c. against 
Samos had failed, it is true, to realise its primary object, 
the overthrow of Polycrates, but it seems to have brought 

—of Lygdamis 

of Naxos. e t ose iy allied with the Athenian tyrants, to 
whom, indeed, he owed his position. With his fall, the 
Athenian hostages, who had been kept in Naxos, recovered 
their freedom. The first serious blow came, however, from 
an unexpected hand. Many stories were current about the 
conspiracy of Harmodius and Aristogeiton. All agree that 
Coaspiidcy of was n °t political in origin, but sprang 

Harmodius and from a personal quarrel between Harmodius 

Aiistogeiton. - 1 

and Hipparchus. Aristogeiton, who was the 
elder of the two, joined in the conspiracy out of affection for 
Harmodius. Accounts differ as to the number of persons 
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privy to the plot. The design was to slay both Hippias and 
Hipparchus during the Panathenaie procession; it was 
expected that when once the tyrants were killed the 
people would rally round the conspirators. A mere acci- 
dent upset all calculations. One of the conspirators was 
seen in converse with Hippias in the outer Cerameicus. 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton imagined that the plot was 
being betrayed, and that they were on the point of being 
seized. “ Whereupon they determined to take their revenge 
first on the man who had outraged them and was the cause 
of their desperate attempt ; so they rushed, just as they 
were, within the gates. They found Hipparchus near the 
Leocorium (in the agora), and falling upon him Murder of 
with blind fury, slew him.” * Harmodius was cut Hl Pi' archus - 
down by the guards ; Aristogeiton for the moment escaped, 
but being taken, perished under torture. Such was the con- 
spiracy, which sprang from personal resentment ; the reck- 
less attempt which followed arose out of a sudden fright. 
No rising of the people took place. So far as the plot was 
formed with the object of freeing Athens, it was a fiasco, 
and Athens finally owed her liberation to foreign interven- 
tion and to accident. Nevertheless, the historian might say 
what he would, the poetical instinct of the people fastened 
upon the deed of Harmodius and Aristogeiton as inaugurating 
the period of freedom ; their memory was enshrined in the 
hearts of the Athenians; the scolium , or drinking-song, 
beginning “ In a myrtle r oough shall my sword be hid,” 
became a national anthem ; the statues of the tyrant -slayers 
were set up in the agora, and no other statue might stand 
near them. 

§ 105. Hipparchus was slain in 514 B.c. Three years 
longer Hippias ruled, rendered suspicious and cruel by his 
* Thucydides, in Jowett’s translation. 
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brother’s murder. He fortified Munychia to secure his 
Severe Rule of refcre:l ^ hi case °f misfortune, and began to 

Hippms. } 00 ] c towards Persia as a possible refuge. The 
final blow came from the Alcmaeonidae, who had turned 
their exile to good account. The old temple at Delphi had 
perished by fire (548 b.c.) and the Amphictions had set on 
foot a Panhellenic collection for the rebuilding, the estimate 
for which was three hundred talents. The Alcmaeonidae 
Rebuilding of undeitook the contract, and apparently, ac- 
oJffbythe cording to one version, made a good thing out of 
Aicinatiomdau. p. . another version was that they made the front 
of the temple of Parian marble, though' only poros (lime- 
stone) was specified in the agreement. The Alcmaeonidae 
tlms gained great favour at Delphi, a religious centre which 
was neglected by the Peisistratidae. In 513 b.c. they had, 
with the other aristocratic exiles, seized Leipsydrium, on the 
northern slopes of Parnes, but had been compelled to retire. 
They now employed the Pythia to influence the Spartans 
to assist them. The constant injunction of the oracle to 
the Lacedaemonians, whether private or official inquirers, 
was that they must free Athens. At last the Spartans, 
according to their own account “ setting the things of the 
intervention of £ oc ^ before those of man,” sent Anchimolus by 

S parta . sea at the head of a force, but he was defeated 
and slain by a thousand Thessalian cavalry which had come 
to the assistance of Hippias. A second army under King 
Cleomenes invaded Attica by land, defeated the Thessalians 
and blockaded Hippias in the Acropolis. He tried to send 
his children secretly out of the country, but their capture 
forced his hand ; he agreed to evacuate Attica within five 
Expulsion of days (510 b.c.). He retired first to Sigeium, 

Hippias. and then to Aeailti( j eSj tyrant of Lampsacilg ’ 

who had married Archcdice the daughter of Hippias; 
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“ from him he went to the court of Darius, whence return- 
ing after twenty years with, the Persian army, he took part 
in the expedition to Marathon, being then an old man.” 

Athens was thus freed from her tyrant by the inter- 
vention of Sparta; but she had to pay the price of this 
deliverance by entering the Peloponnesian league. This 
gave Sparta a right to interfere in Athenian politics. 

§ 106. Apparently the feud between the other noble 
families and that of the Alcmaeonidae was still Polltical Pac _ 
alive. Athens was torn by that strife of fclons in Athen3, 
factions which had rendered the Solonian constitution 
unworkable eighty years before. The head of the 
Alcmaeonidae was Oleistbenes, son of the Megacles who 
married Agarista ; his opponent was Isagoras, the son of 
Teisander, who had the support of all who cleisthenesand 
adhered to the Peisistratid house; probably Isjlg0ia3, 
many of the lower class feared a resumption of their estates 
by the returned exiles. If Oleistbenes entertained secret 
designs of seizing supreme power himself, he saw their 
hopelessness in 508 b.c., in which year his rival was chief 
Archon. He therefore “ took into partnership the masses,” 
and set to work to carry out a democratic programme; 
perhaps he had himself gained a place among cj . ^ 
the nine Archons. Isagoras appealed to Cleo- Democratic 
menes to “drive out the pollution” — i.e., to expel Pl ° sramme * 
the Alcmaeonidae, who were still under the pollution of the 
sacrilege in the affair of Cylon. On this, Cleisthenes, with 
a few of his adherents, retired from Attica, and Cleomenes 
expelled seven hundred Athenian families of the democratic 
party. When he attempted to dissolve the Democratic 
Council and set up Isagoras with three hundred , a “ d 
of his partisans as supreme, the populace rallied 
to the defence pf the constitution. Cleomenes and Isagoras 
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were Lesiegtd in the Acropolis, and having only a small 
force, were obliged to capitulate on the third clay. Cleo- 
(Upitniatm of menes and his Spartans passed out under safe 
l<1 ReSn of’ d conduct, and Isagoras managed to effect his 
ciemthones. esca p e . j-, u £ the people showed that they were 
in earnest by putting his adherents to death. Cleisthenes 
now returned and carried out his reforms (507 b.c.), 

§ 107. The infant democracy was threatened from every 
quarter. Was with. Sparta was inevitable, and 

Enemies of the * 

Athonmn Spartan success meant the establishment of 
oligarchy, if not of practical tyranny, Thebes 
was eager for war, as Plataea, though lying on the 
Boeotian side of Mount Cithaeron, had entered into alliance 
with Athens (510 b.c.}. The Aeginetans and Chalcidians 
were jealous of the growing Athenian commerce. Under 
these imminent perils the Athenians sent ambassadors to 
Artaphemesand Artaphrenes (Artaphernes), Satrap of Sardis, 
tbe Athenians. w i 10 demanded the recognition of the suzerainty 
of the Persian king, his brother Darius, as the price of 
Persian aid; this the ambassadors consented to give, but 
their acceptance of these terms was repudiated by the 
Assembly. The full force of the Spartan confederacy 
appeared and ravaged Eleusis (506 b.c.), but the coalition 
fell to pieces because the Corinthians withdrew their troops; 
they desired to support Athens as a counterpoise to the 
power of Aegina, who was at that time the most formidable 
commercial rival of Corinth. The two Spartan kings 
Bmtiwnp T uarrelled 5 Demaratus retired, and Cleomenes 

aSin?Senl C ° Uld d ° D ° thin S bllt retura ll0me *ko. The 
Spartan plan had embraced a simultaneous 
invasion of Attica by the Boeotians and the Chalcidians. 
When the Peloponnesians withdrew, the Athenians marched 
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ravaging northern Attica. The Boeotians, who had also 
crossed Mount Citliaeron into Attica, hastened to join forces 
with the Chalcidians, but the Athenians turned suddenly 
against them and completely defeated them ; then 
they crossed the Euripus and smote the knights Victory over 
(Hippobotae) of Chalcis so sorely that they were tbe Chalcidians ' 
fain to cede a large part of the rich Lelantine plain, which 
was thenceforth occupied by two thousand Attic Oleruchs 
(Khjpov^o 5 , a “ lot-holder “ outsettlers,” who oiemchs in 
retained all their rights as Athenian citizens. Euboea - 
Seven hundred Boeotians had been made prisoners, and 
a still larger number of the Chalcidians; the Athenians 
held them to ransom at two minae each (about £8); of 
a tithe of the ransom they made and dedicated on the 
Acropolis to Athena a four- horse chariot of bronze, on 
the basis of which were verses by Simonides telling how the 
“ sons of Athens in chains of iron and darkness quenched 
the insolent spirit” of their foes; some fragments of the 
inscription have been found. The fetters hung for years 
upon the Acropolis wall as a memorial of the fresh vigour 
of the youthful democracy. 
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§ 108. Tiie fatal impediment to the working of the 
Solonian constitution had been the mutual rivalry of the 
great clans and the consequent splitting-up of Attica into 
local parties. For Solon had retained the old four-fold 
Power of the tribal division, at the basis of which lay the clan 
Clan*- organisation. The Council was composed of an 
equal number of representatives from all the tribes, so that 
the aristocrats controlled its composition ; and seeing that 
no initiation of measures was possible in the Assembly 
except through the Council, there was no possibility of 
political action on the part of the middle and lower class of 
citizens except by means of faction — i.e. by alliance with 
—gave rise to sorne one or other of the clan-groups. It was 
Faction. j us t this way that Peisistratus had come to 
power, by out-bidding his noble rivals for popular support. 
The prime requisite was therefore a new organisation, which 
New Organic- s ^ 10u ^ destroy the political significance of the 
tion Re<fmred. clan-gi'oups, and with it abolish that local division 
of parties that was so fatal to all political unity; some 
means must he discovered of substituting a free play and 
152 
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conflict of purely political principles and ideals for the 
pseudo-political strife of wealthy families. Tt was the gieat 
service of Cleisthenes that he saw how this reform must be 
effected. The method was simple, but simple with that 
simplicity which calls for genius for its apprehension. 

§ 109. Attica consisted, as the result of past history, of a 
great number of Demes, or districts of varying c titntion 
size. • These parishes were adopted as the local of cieisthenes : 

1 , . The Demes. 

units of the new organisation replacing the 
social units (the clans) of the old divisions. In place of 
the old clan-gioups, the Phratries, there were formed 
Deme-groups or Trittyes. And just as in the Trittyes (Deme _ 
old scheme so many Phratries were combined Gl0n ps). 
to constitute the Tribe, in the new scheme three Trittyes 
were combined to constitute a Tribe. In place of four 
Tribes, ten were created: but the old Tribes had been 
primaiily social, being based on the clan— ie., 

r J , Formation of 

on real or supposed descent — whereas the ten Ten New Tribes: 
new Tribes were lccal from first to last, and 
their object was purely political. In whatever Deme a 
man lived at the time of the reform, in that he and his 
descendants were ever afterwards enrolled, let their birth 
be high or low, their wealth great or small ; change of resi- 
dence did not bring with it transference to the burgess-roll 
of another Deme. The vital point in the new arrangement 
must be noted. Three Trittyes went to the Tribe ; but while 
the Demes forming each tfrittys were as a ride Local DivisioES 
contiguous, no two Trittyes in a Tribe were in of Attlca - 
juxtaposition. For all Attica lent itself to a triple division 
— the region of the city, that of the coast, and 
the inland districts. In assigning the Deme- Deme-Groups 
groups to the Tribe, one group, or Tritiys, was 
taken from each of the three regions. The result was that 
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the Tribe was composed of demesmen from every pari of 
Attica, the common bond between them consisting, not in all 
dwelling in the same place, or tracing descent from the 
same ancestor, or belonging to the same social stratum 
Bund rtf Union but * n common possession of the citizenship of 
of ih'm chin un. Athens. -For the purposes of politics Athens 
was the common centre; the demesmen must go thither to 
attend the Assembly or serve on the Council or sit in tlie 
jury-courts ; but both the Tribes and the Denies were cor- 
porations with an individual life— assemblies, officers, 
worship, and property. Each Deme had a head or Demarch 
elected by his fellow-demesmen for a year ; in his charge 
was the Dome-roll, on which was entered the name of every 
man when he reached the age of seventeen ; this 
the Dome ns solemn entry constituted a man’s certificate of 
aColiHJUlt i oa , citizenship. The Trittys, or Deme -group, it 
must he noted, had no independent existence as a corpora- 
tion, simply because all the internal affairs of a parish were 
regulated by the members of that parish, while higher civic 
functions were performed by the parishes massed as a 
Tribe ; there was thus no sphere left vacant for the inter- 
mediate Deme-group. Finally, the workableness of this 
scheme, which on paper wears a highly artificial look, lay in 
the fact that the Domes, the units on which it was based, 
„ were natural divisions which had their roots in 

Ihe Demes 

Natural history: theie was no attempt to make the 

Divisions. . ” 

Tribes consist of the same number of Demes, or 
to secure a meaningless symmetry by making the Trittyes 
of a Tribe contain all precisely the same number of Demes. 

§ 110. Community of worship was in ancient times the 
The Tuibe as a test and essence of all unions ; hence the ten 
M £Z n ° f new Tribes were placed under the special pro- 
tection of Attic Heroes (except the tribe Aeantis, 
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under the protection of Ajax), whose names they bore. The 
selection of names had the sanction of the Delphic oracle. 
The demesmen met at a common shrine and in common 
festivals in honour of the Hero of their Tribe. Statues of the 
Heroes, the Eponymi as they were called, stood in the agora 

at Athens, and the bases of the statues appear 

’ . . . f . The Eponymi. 

to have been used as a convenient point at 

which to post public notices relating to any particular 
Tribe. To have a statue erected pear those of the Eponymi 
was an honour reserved for the greatest benefactors of the 
state. The names of the Tribes in their conventional order 
of precedence are as follows Erechtheis ; Nanie , of the 
Aegefs ; Pandionis ; Leontis ; Acamantis ; TllbfcS 
Oene'is ; Cecropis ; Hippothontis ; Aeantis ; Antiochis 
(all in the feminine, with (f>v\r) understood). 

New blood was infused into the new Tribes and a firmer 
support thus gained against the opposition of the oligarchic 
clans by the enfranchisement of many resident aliens 
(jacroiKoi) and freedmen or servile clients (SovXol [xItolkol). 

§ 111. The old Solonian Council of Four Hundred had 
represented the four Ionic Tribes, and in like Th0 Connc51 of 
manner the reformed Council was based upon Five Hundred, 
the ten new artificial Tribes. It numbered five hundred, 
fifty from each Tribe, each Deme returning a certain 
number of the fifty, according to its size. The Council 
thus became a truly repi^sentative body, in A±t£ 
which all Attica and every grade of the popula- tlve 
tion was adequately represented. If, as is probable, the 
councillors were selected by lot out of a number of candi- 
dates chosen by the demesmen, the Council of Five Hundred 
was a popularly elected body; this was an APopil]arly 
important feature, seeing that the Council under Elected Bod y- 
the constitution of Cleisthenes was the real governing 
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body. All upon whom the lot fell had to undergo a rigid 
“ .scrutiny ” (Sofa/xacna) by the outgoing Council 
Docimama. ^beir public and private life, and might be 
rejected as unfit ; there was also a rigorous “ examination 
of official conduct” (evdvva), probably before 
Euthyna. _^ re iopagus, at the end of the year of office. 
Further, the meetings of the Council were as a rule open to 
the public. 

The whole body of five hundred did not sit constantly. 
The official year of 360 days was divided into 

Tbo Prytaneis. , 

ten parts, each called a Prytany, and the fifty 

councillors of each tribe in turn sat as a permanent 
committee of the Council for a tenth part of the year; 
the fifty councillors so acting were called Prytaneis 
(“presidents”) and during their “Prytany” they dined 
at the public expense in the Scias or Tholos, 

The Tholos. . r t , . * 

a dome-roofed building on the south side of the 

agora, close to the Council Hall (Buleuterium). 

§ 112. The Council of five Hundred was the supreme 
„ L administrative authority in the state. The old 

Functions of 

the Council : power of the Archons was largely diminished. 
Administrative. 0,7 5 

and they became executive officers acting 
under the orders and supervision of the Council. The 
Council was at once a Board of Public Works, in con- 
nection with the building, repair, and upkeep of temples 
and other state buildings; a War Office and Admiralty, 
in connection with the control and administration of the 
military and naval affairs of the state; and a Foreign 
Office, representing the state in all diplomatic negotiations. 
Power of declaring war or of concluding a treaty lay solely 
Financi.ii: w ^h the Assembly. It was especially in the 
Arodcctac. domain of finance that the Council was 
supreme; all receipts and expenditures, with few exceptions, 
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were controlled by it ; the ten new finance officials called 
Apodectae (“receivers”), one from each Tribe, acted under 
its direction. The Apodectae received all taxes. The 
deliberative functions of the Council were also important, 
for no proposal could come before the Assembly 

r r * Deliberative : 

until it had been discussed by the Council and the rrobu- 

leuma. 

been passed by it. The proposal, when passed 
by the Council, was a Probuleuma (7rpo/3orAer/xa); in this form 
it came before the Assembly, and if passed there it became 
a Psephisma or decree. The Council had also 

certain judicial functions. 

§ 113 . The third institution expressly attributed to 
Cleisthenes is that of Ostracism. By this law 
power was given to the people to decide by 
an absolute majority which of two rival policies should 
be followed, by banishing that leader who was voted 
dangerous to the state. We are told that the institution 
was specially aimed at the adherents of the expelled tyrants. 
The first example of its use belongs to the year 487 B.c., 
some twenty years after the alleged date of its institution. 
Hence it is probable that the law should not be ascribed to 
Cleisthenes. The tradition that the reformer was “ hoist 
with his own petard ” by being the first to suffer under his 
own law has no truth in it. We are unable to do more 
than guess at the cause of the strange disappearance of 
the name of Cleisthenes after the year 507 b.c. He may 
have been compelled to retire into private life by tho 
popular' indignation excited by the negotiations with 
Persia. 

§ 114 . A few years after the constitution of Cleisthenes 
had been framed the new division into Tribes The Ten 
was made the basis of a military reform. Ten Geneials - 
generals (Strategi) were elected, one from each Tribe, to 
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load the tribal sogiinents of heavy-armed troops (hoplites). 
For some years the Stiategi acted under the orders of the 
Polemarch ; but after the Utter came to be selected by lot 
tli^y superseded him, and before long became the most 
important officers in the state. 
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115. Geography of Asia Minor.— § 116. The Greeks of Asia, and 
the Lydian Empiie; Gyges ; liis Attack on the Greek Cities; 
Cimmerian Invasions of Lydia *and Ionia. — § 117. Ardys; 
Alyattes and Miletus; Lydia Mistress of Asia Minor.- § 118. 
Lise of the Medes ; Destruction of Nineveh ; War between 
the Medes and Lydia.— § 119. Croesus ; his Policy towards the 
Greeks ; his Conquests.— § 120. Rise of the Persian Cyrus and 
Fall of the Median Kingdom ; Overthrow of Lydia by Cyrus.— 
§ 121. Conquest of the Asiatic Greeks by Cyrus ; Satrapies of 
Asia Minor ; Condition of the Greeks under Persian Rule. 

§ 115. The interior of Asia Minor is a table-land sloping, 
as we see from the courses of the rivers, to the 6eography of 
north and to the west. Along its southern Asia Mmor * 
edge runs the lofty barrier of the Taurus mountains. The 
northern edge is formed by a chain which in its western 
part bears the name of the Mysian Olympus. Bursting 
from the plateau westwards are four considerable streams— 
the Caicus, Hermus, Cayster, and Maeander, enumerating 
them from north to south. The alluvial plains at the 
mouth of these and smaller streams have united so as to 
form a fringe of rich land broken by innumerable promon- 
tories and bays along the western foot of the central 
plateau. The Greeks who settled here found TheGieelj 
a scenery as varied and beautiful with its Scttlementa - 
alternation and intermixture of land and sea as that of 
their old home on the other side of the Aegean. The 
Greek cities weie planted mostly at or near a river-mouth, 
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tor tlie liver-valley formed the most convenient route of 
communication with, the mtenor ; the great route con- 
necting Mesopotamia with the Aegean coast ran, tor 
example, across the Halys and down through Phrygia, and 
so along the valley of the Heraius through Sardis into the 
valley of the Oayster and finally to Ephesus. 

§116. In Asia Minor the Greeks came into contact 
with empires which m size had no parallels in the west 
and were in age and civilisation far ahead of the western 
world. The contact was peaceable for a long time, until 
there arose an empire filled with the spirit of 
Ahiatic Gieeks expansion. This was the kingdom of Lydia, 
with Ljdia. nuc ] Qug q£ which lay on the central Hennus, 
where, at the foot of Mount Tmolus, hard by the gold- 
bearing stream of thePactolus, was placed its capital, Sardis. 

For many generations the Lydians were ruled by kings 
of Phrygian race, immigrants from Macedonia or Thrace 
who overran the greater part of western Asia Minor and 
founded several distinct states. The history of Lydia 
The itemmadae reali y be g ms > however, with the accession of 
G r ges ’ Gyges,the first of the dynasty of the Mennnatlae, 

which was apparently purely Lydian by Mood. This wans 
about the beginning of the seventh century bc. The 
Lydians now entered upon a career of aggression which 
extended their power after one hundred and fifty years of 
struggle over the whole Ionian coast. For 

Policy of Lydia 

Lydia was essentially a trading state ; to the 
Lydians was rightly ascribed the invention of coinage. The 
settled policy of the Mermnadae was to make Lydia the 
focus of the trade between East and West, and to extend 
Conquers of lier P ower ovor ^ er natural seaboard. Hence 
Gyges Gyges attacked the Greek cities. Old Smyrna 
(on the north side of the bay) was saved only by desperate 
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fighting; on Miletus no impression could be made ; Colophon 
seems to have fallen, and perhaps Magnesia on the lower 
Hermus was also captured. Thus the Lydians pressed 
seawards down all the river- valleys. Northwards, Gyges 
carried his arms to the Hellespont, and to the Propontis, 
on the coast of which he planted Hascylium. This career 
of conquest was interrupted by the hordes of Tlie0im _ 
the Cimmerians, a people from the Crimea and m0nanSi 
southern Russia, who, being driven out by the Scythians, 
swept, like the Huns or Mongol's of later times, in a flood 
over Asia Minor. The Cimmerians first fell upon the 
kingdom of Phrygia, and the last Phrygian king, Midas, 
killed himself in despair (about 674 b.c.). Then Lydia was 
invaded. Gyges was fain to turn for help to the great 
Assyrian empire, at this time ruled by Assurbanipal, whom 
the Greeks called Sardanapalus (reigned 668 — 626 b.c.). 
The record of the connection of the Lydian king with 
Assyria exists on the tablets which tell how Gyges of 
Lydia, which had never been heard of before by the 
Assyrians, sent envoys to do homage, and sent also two 
Cimmerian chiefs in fetters to Nineveh. Soon, 

. Gyges and 

however, Gyges renounced his allegiance, and the Assyrian 
aided Psammetichus I. of Egypt in his rebellion 
against Assyria. The subsequent defeat and death of Gyges 
at the hands of the Cimmerians seemed to the Assyrian 
monarch a just judgment upon his faithless- Cimmerian 
ness. The Cimmerians overran Lydia and 
captured all Sardis, with the exception of the B,c,;)— 
citadel (657 b.c.) The Ionian cities felt the storm; Mag- 
nesia on the Maeander was destroyed, the „ andofthe 
temple of Artemis at Ephesus plundered and Ioniaa cities, 
burnt. Gradually, however, the wave of barbarism ebbed 
southwards and eastwards, and Lydia lifted up her head again. 

T. G. 11 
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&r<3ys carried on the aggressive policy of his 
father as vassal of Assyria. He failed before 
Miletus, but captured Priene, at that time a 
now eight miles from the shore. r JV nf 
Aidys was Sadyattes, who pushed the 
-of sadya,tteB-^ i j efcn8 w ^j x ag j^j e succe ss as his predecessors. 

Tinder the next king, Alyattes (610-560 B.c.), the Lydians 
threw themselves again and again upon the 
(010-560 b.c.). e ity which for so long had been the bulwark 
of Ionia, and at last the 'long struggle came to an end in 
His Treaty a ^ reafc y P eace anc ^ alHanee between the two 
with Miletus coin batants. The treaty was a compromise; 
the Milesians were tired of their role as sole champions of 
Hellenism, and Alyattes was compelled by the development 
of events in the far east to surrender his demand for 
;he absolute submission of the powerful city. The rest of 
Destruction of ^ on * a was P rac ^ ca % subjugated ; Colophon was 
Smyrna, occupied, and Smyrna was obliterated as a city 
in order to give Sardis complete command of her own valley ; 
thenceforth, until a new Smyrna rose two hundred years 
later, the Smyrniotes lived dispersed in villages on the 
primitive system and played no part in history. Thus the 
Lydians now had hold of the outlets to the sea 
Masters of in the valleys of the Hermus and the Maeander ; 
only that of the Cayster was partially closed 
to them by Ephesus, which remained independent ; and even 
Ephesus was friendly, for the despot who ruled the city 
was connected by marriage with the Lydian royal house. 

§ 118 , In the east Lydia was in contact with a great 
Foundation of power. For about 700 b.c. the Medes in the 
Dynattyjroo highlands east of Assyria had asserted, their 
BC) independence under Deioces, who became the 
founder of the Median dynasty. This independence was 
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fully won under Phraortes and his successor, Oyaxares ; for 
the Medes and the Babylonians, the latter led by 
Nabopolassar (reigned 625-605 b.c.), destroyed Nineveh by 
Nineveh, the capital of Assyria (606 b.c.). In the Babylonia 
partition of the Assyrian empire, the southern (60t5 E ' c ^' 
part, from the Euphrates to the borders of Egypt, fell to Baby- 
lonia, and the new Babylonian kingdom under Nebucadnezar 
(reigned 604-562 b.c.) rose to a great pitch of prosperity ; 
the northern part, Assyria propej* and the land stretching 
north-westwards into Asia Minor, fell to Media. War between 
War ensued between the Lydian Alyattes and 
the Median Oyaxares. For five years it dragged 0yasares ‘ 
on, and in the sixth a battle between the two powers was 
interrupted by an eclipse of the sun, which in fact had 
been predicted by Thales, the philosopher of Battle of the 
Miletus. Astronomers fix the date of this Ech P 96 ( 5S5E '°d- 
eclipse as May 28th, 585 b.c. The result was a treaty fixing 
the river. Halys as the boundary between Lydia and Media; 
and to cement the peace the daughter of Alyattes was given 
in marriage to Astyages, the son of Oyaxares. 

§ 119 . Croesus (560—546 b.c.) completed the work of his 
father Alyattes, and under him Lydia reached 

J 7 J Reign of ' 

the acme of her power. The Lydian conquest Croesus * 
of the Greek cities was hardly a misfortune, for v 
Lydia was no barbarous power, but one receptive of Greek 
civilisation; she became E^llenised even in speech, and 
the Lydian language died out completely ; she had also much 
to give Greece in return ; the entire commerce of Policy of th0 
Lydia with the west was carried in Greek ships L d2Tto K thf 
and enriched the cities of the coast. It was Greeks of Asia - 
not her policy to destroy them, but to incorporate them and 
make them the material basis of her power. The rich gifts 
sent by the first and the last of the Lydian kings to the 
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shrines of Apollo at Delphi and Miletus showed that they 
sought recognition as members of the Hellenic world; it 
was the same object as that for which Philip of Macedon 
afterwards strove so strenuously. 

There was no unity among the Greeks of Ionia, and 
the reduction of their cities was easily effected. Ephesus 
succumbed, and then the Dorian and Aeolian cities likewise 
Conquests of were subjugated upon one pretext or another. 
Croesus, Only Miletus continued to enjoy her peculiarly 
ptivileged position based upon the treaty made when she 
renounced her position as champion of Ionia. The 
<s barbarian ” tribes west of the Halys were conquered also • 
only in the extreme south, on the part of the brave high- 
landers of Caria andLycia, was there any successful resistance 
to Lydian arms. Croesus was contemplating the reduction 
of the islands fringing the coast, when he was involved 
in the vortex of eastern politics and plunged into ruin. 

§ 120. The Median kingdom had fallen in 549 b.c. 
before the onslaught of Cyrus II. the Great and his hardy 
Persians from about the head of the Persian gulf. Cyrus 
^ Fan of the had ascended the Persian throne about 559 b.c., 
dom : Rise of aud ^ en years later he had overthrown Astyanvs 
Cjius. ail( j g a i ne( j the sovereignty of Upper Asia. 
The Medes had degenerated during the half-century which 
had elapsed since their conquest of Nineveh. This has always 
been the story of eastern empires; the ruder but more vigorous 
race overthrows the more civilised but more effeminate one 
only itself in its turn to experience the same fate. 

PoHcy and ambition combined brought Croesus into the 
Alliances of field against the victor 
Croesus ajainst organising a great 
king of Babylon, and 
both entered into alliance with 


. He went to work wisely, 
combination. Nabunaid, 
■ Amasis, king of Egypt, 
him; even the Spartam 
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promised assistance. The Delphic oracle guaranteed that 
by crossing the Halys he should destroy a great 

. . , , . J . The Delphic 

kingdom — his own was meant, so the priests Oracle’s Advice 
declared after the event, but undoubtedly the t0 0roesus * 
original reference was to Persia, for the Greeks then knew 
of none more powerful than the Lydian empire. What 
was the exact scheme we cannot tell ; at any rate Croesus 
crossed the Halys alone in 546 b.c. In Cappadocia he 
captured Pteiia. but encountering Cyrus he was 

r J „ War between 

compelled to tall back upon his capital after Gyms and 
a battle in which both sides claimed victory, 

The rapid pursuit of Cyrus baffled all calculations; the 
Lydians were compelled to fight under the walls of Sardis ; 
they were utterly defeated, and in fourteen days both the 
city and its king were in the hands of the Fall of Croesil3 
Persians. The fall of the rich and powerful (WfiB.o.x 
monarch from his pinnacle of pride into the state of a 
captive profoundly affected the Greek imagination, and 
gave rise to the stories reported by Herodotus 

® , . Its Effect on 

of the chronologically impossible interview of the Greek 

Solon and Croesus and the miraculous rescue of 

the latter from the pyre on which he was condemned by 

his conqueror to be burnt alive. 

§ 121. With short-sighted policy the Greek cities had 
rejected the overtures of Cyrus, as well as refrained from 
vigorously supporting Croesus. When the 

. t . *,• „ Preparations of 

victory was won and the Greeks offered their the Gieek cities 
submission on the terms which they had ° resl ° yru8 ’ 
enjoyed under Croesus, Cyrus in turn rejected the offer. 
Miletus alone, occupying as she did a peculiar position 
among them,, was allowed to retain her privileges; the 
rest saw no alternative and prepared for resistance. They 
resolved to repair their fortifications and to appeal to 
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shrines of Apollo at Delphi and Miletus showed that they 
sought recognition as members of the Hellenic world; it 
was the same object as that for which Philip of Macedon 
afterwards strove so strenuously. 

There was no unity among the Greeks of Ionia, and 
the reduction of their cities was easily effected. Ephesus 
succumbed, and then the Dorian and Aeolian cities likewise 
Conquests of were su kj ugated upon one pretext or another. 
Cioesus. Only Miletus continued to enjoy her peculiarly 
privileged position based upon the treaty made when she 
renounced her position as champion of Ionia. The 
“ barbarian ” tribes west of the Halys were conquered also ; 
only in the extreme south, on the part of the brave high- 
landers of Oaria andLycia, was there any successful resistance 
to Lydian arms. Croesus was contemplating the reduction 
of the islands fringing the coast, when he was involved 
in the vortex of eastern politics and plunged into ruin. 

§ 120. The Median kingdom had fallen in 549 b.c. 
before the onslaught of Cyrus II. the Great and his hardy 
Persians from about the head of the Persian gulf. Cyrus 
Fail of the k a d aseended the Persian throne about 559 b.c., 
dom : Rise of and ten years later he had overthrown Astyages 
Cyius. and gained the sovereignty of Upper Asia. 
The Medes had degenerated during the half-century which 
had elapsed since their conquest of Nineveh. This has always 
been the story of eastern empires; the ruder but more vigorous 
race overthrows the more civilised but more effeminate one, 
only itself in its turn to experience the same fate. 

Policy and ambition combined brought Croesus into the 
Alliances of field a g ainst the victor. He went to work wisely, 
das™ against organising a great combination. Nabunaid, 
king of Babylon, and Amasis, king of Egypt, 
both entered into alliance with him; even the Spartans 
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promised assistance. The Delphic oracle guaranteed that 
by crossing the ITalys he should destroy a great 
kingdom — his own was meant, so the priests Oracle’s Advice 
declared after the event, but undoubtedly the t0 Croesus ‘ 
original reference was to Persia, for the Greeks then knew 
of none more powerful than the Lydian empire. What 
was the exact scheme we cannot tell ; at any rate Croesus 
crossed the ITalys alone in 546 b.c. Tn Cappadocia he 
captured Pteiia, but encountering Cyrus he was 
compelled to fall back upon hfs capital after Cyrus and 
a battle in which both sides claimed victory. 1 
The rapid pursuit of Cyrus baffled all calculations ; the 
Lydians were compelled to fight under the walls of Sardis ; 
they were utterly defeated, and in fourteen days both the 
city and its king were in the hands of the Fall of Cloem 
Persians. The fall of the rich and powerful ( 5i6B -c-). 
monarch from his pinnacle of pride into the state of a 
captive profoundly affected the Greek imagination, and 
gave rise to the stories reported by Herodotus 
or the chronologically impossible interview of theGieek 
Solon and Croesus and the miraculous rescue of 
the latter from the pyre on which he was condemned by 
his conqueror to he burnt alive. 

§ 121. With short-sighted policy the Greek cities had 
rejected the overtures of Cyrus, as well as refrained from 
vigorously supporting Croesus. When the 

. Preparations of 

victory was won and the Hreeks offered their the Gieek Cities 
submission on the terms which they had 0 lesist tyrus * 
enjoyed under Croesus, Cyrus in turn rejected the offer. 
Miletus alone, occupying as she did a peculiar position 
among them,, was allowed to retain her privileges; the 
rest saw no alternative and prepared for resistance. They 
resolved to repair their fortifications and to appeal to 
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Sparta for aid. The Spartans are said to have been on 
Thek Appeal ^ ie V din 2 troops to assist Croesus 

to Sparta. w p en news eame that all was over, but they now 
contented themselves with the despatch of a single ship to 
Ionia with an idle demand for Cyrus to stay his hand. 
Cyrus himself, soon after the fall of Sardis, departed into 
inner Asia to capture Babylon (538 B.o.) and to 

Capture of r ' 

Babylon by carry his arms as far as the Jaxartes, finally 
Cyuis (<jS8 b.c.). ^ battle with the barbarian Massagetae. 

who lived near the sea of Aral. His general Harpagus 
Conquest of had little difficulty in reducing the Greek cities ; 
Gredfsty even islands were fain to tender their 
Persia, allegiance. Bias of Priene, one of the Seven 
Sages, advised all the Ionians to abandon their homes and 
to emigrate in a body to Sardinia, an island which enjoyed 
an unmerited reputation during the sixth century b.c. as 
an El Dorado. This advice of Bias was in part a repetition 
of that given by Thales of Miletus, who had suggested 
partial surrender of autonomy by the constituent states of 
the Panionium, and the formation of a federal capital at 
Thales. ^ eos 5 Shales was a long way in advance 
of his compatriots, in politics as in natural 
philosophy. The Phocaeans actually did on their part 
Emigration of prefer to abandon tbeir city, and sailed in their 
b an?i“ s IoDg ships *° their kirismen at -Alalia in Corsica ; 

the Teians did likewise, and founded a new city, 
Abdera, on the Thracian coast. " 

The Persians formed the conquered country into three 
Satrapies. Ionia and all the western coast-land of Asia 

IS Mino?- ^ n01>5 as ^ ar as * be P&mphylians, formed the 
(b^ydia and Satrapy ; the Lydian kingdom the second ; 
these two were ruled by a single governor, whose 
seat was Saydis, The third Satrapy embraced Phrygia 
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and the north-western territory; the seat of the Satrap 
was Daseylium, on the Propontis. Outwardly 
the position of the Greeks was little changed * ^ Phiygia " 
they retained municipal freedom, hut paid tribute, as indeed 
they had done to the Lydian kings ; but in addi- condition of 
;tion they now had to furnish troops and ships on citiesnnder 
'demand. The very fact that the centre of gravity Persian Ru]e> 
of the empire to which they belonged lay at Susa, a three 
months’ journey into inner Asia, no longer at Sardis, a few 
miles only from the sea, made a grave difference in their 
position ; the Greek cities were now but fragments of a vast 
whole which was in race, speech, and religion alien to them, 
whereas under Croesus they were scarcely conscious of the 
difference between themselves and the Lydians. Politically, 
subjection to Persia meant the establishment in the various 
cities of men of power who set themselves above the 
law—ie, became tyrants, and looked to Persia 
for support. It was this absence of community supported iy 
of thought between the Greeks and their ema ' 
Persian conquerors, and this outraging of Greek political 
ideals, that led soon to the Ionic revolt. 

Polycrates, the powerful tyrant of Samos, had grown still 
more powerful after the Persian conquest of 

. i i j i o ^ . n F»ll of Poly*,, 

Ionia. He defied the power of Persia for crates of Samos 

many years, and staved off the inevitable day ^ B,a) ' 

of submission by aiding the Persian king, Cambyses, to 

conquer Egypt (525 B.c.). But at length (523 B.c.) he 

fell into a trap laid for him by the Satrap of Sardis and 

was cruelly put to death. 
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Unit) of the Persian Empire under Darius; Comparison between 
it and the Greek States. —123. The Scythian Expedition.— § 124. 
Its Probable Motive.— § 125. Persian Conquest of Thrace and 
Submission of Macedonia; Histiaeus at Myrcinus.— § 126. 
Persian Attempt on Naxos ; its Failure ; Causes of Ionic Revolt. 
—§127. The Ionic Revolt ; Aristagoras at Sparta and Athens; 
Aid Given by Athens.— § 128. Sack of Sardis by the Greeks; 
—§129. Fate of Histiaeus. — § 130. Progress of the Revolt. 
Battle of Lade and Capture of Miletus ; End of the Revolt.— 
§ 131. Expedition of Mardonius. 

§ 122. Cyrus died in the midst of liis conquests (529 b.c.). 
Cambyses ^ am ^ ses ’ his son, succeeded him. and conquered 
c^ue, Egypt by his victory over Psammetichus III. at 
Pelusium, on the eastern arm of the Nile 
(525 b.c.). The Greek cities of Asia and the Phoenicians 
provided a fleet which gave Persia the command of the sea, 
and allowed her to reduce Cyprus and the African cities, 
Gyrene and Barca. Thus, in the twenty years since the 
fall of Croesus, at least one-third of the area inhabited by 
Greeks had come under the sway of Persia; and the 
impulse of expansion was as yet far from being exhausted, 
Cyrus had left a second son, whose name was Bardes or 
Smerdis. Before starting for Egypt, Cambyses caused him 
to be murdered in order to avoid possible rivalry • but the 
long absence of Cambyses in Egypt paved the way for 
trouble in Persia. The story is told by Darius himself in 
168 
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§ 123 .] 

the great inscription in the rock of Bekistim, near the 
source of the Choaspes, how the “lie was great in the 
land,” and the dead Bardes was personated by The Falge 
the Magian Gaumates, and Cambyses, despair- Sraerdls - 
ing of his throne, died by his own hand in Syria. The 
Magian usurper was slain by Darius, son of Accessionof 
IlystaspeS) and sis companions. Dari ns sue-® 311113 ^° 21 B-c ^ 
ceeded to the throne, and married Atossa, daughter of Cyrus 
and widow of her brother Cambyses (521 b.c.). 

§ 123. For five years Darius was busy crushing revolts in 
all parts of the empire. He also organised the administra- 
tion of his vast realm, dividing it into twenty governments 

(Satrapies). Persia had thus by the end of the 
\ r ' * . The Persian 

sixth century b.c. destroyed the old empires — Empire: 

.. . Itb Extent. 

Media, Babylonia, Lydia, and Egypt, and ex- 
tended from the Aegean to the confines of India — the 
greatest empire the world had yet seen ; in fact, the only 
empire then existing. The most fruitful section of the 
known world, the plains of the Euphrates and the Nile 
valley, were hers, together with the wealthiest cities and 
centres of maritime trade, the great mercantile towns of 
Asia Minor and Phoenicia. Above all, these vast resources 
were in the hands of a single ruler; however dearly 
purchased, the unity and effectiveness gained 
by the developed autocracy of Darius gave 
Persia an immense advantage in carrying out the remainder 
of her work — that of absorbing the free Greek states 
fringing her empire on the west. Opposed to Persian unity 
and directness of purpose, we find in Greece an apparently 
hopeless disunion and conflict of interests; but ^ 

this very chaos contained within it the seeds of with th^Greek 

States* 

a bright future, as it was due,,not to anarchy, 

but to a healthy political individuality which had its roots 
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in the freedom which was the prize of the straggle. The 
moral superiority of the free Greek warrior facing con- 
scripts driven into battle by the whips of their officers was 
great. Even in point of equipment the advantage lay also 
with the Greek. The Persian and Median bowmen were 
only in sorry case when faced in the rugged land of Greece 
by her spear-armed metal-clad hoplites. 

§124. The Scythian expedition of Darius put off the 
Darill| moment of conflict. Its date must be about 513 
iMuicum or 512 b.c. According to Herodotus, he ordered 
(512 b.c.) a fl ee £ 0 f s j x hundred ships, furnished by the 
Ionian, Aeolian, and Hellespontine Greeks and the tyrants 
who governed their cities, to sail up the Danube and bridge 
the river. The king with the land forces crossed the 
Bosporus by a floating bridge built by the Samian engineer 
Mandrocles. He marched through Thrace, reducing the 
tribes in his path ; the Getae alone made serious resistance. 
Then he crossed the Danube and plunged into Scythia. The 
original design was to break down the bridge and to com- 
bine the naval forces with the land army for the advance 
into Scythia, but Coes, tyrant of Mytilene, suggested that 
. , the Gieeks in the ships should be left in charge 

The Bridse of r b 

Bouts over the of the bridge of boats, with instructions to watch 

Danube. ° 7 

it for sixty days. The lapse of time was to be 
estimated by means of a knotted cord, one knot of which 
was to be untied daily ! At the end of sixty days the ships 
were to depart. The time fixea had already elapsed when 
the Greeks heard from a detachment of the Scythians that 
Darius was in full retreat for the bridge, and they were 
urged to secure the total destruction of the Persian king 

Miitiades and and his host by breaking down the bridge. 

Histnum n ereil p 0 n Miitiades, son of Cimon, the despot of 
the Thracian Chersonese, concurred with the Scythians, but 
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Histiaeus of Miletus reminded the other tyrants that the 
destruction of the Persians would involve their own down- 
fall, and so Darius was saved. What he had done in 
Scythia except vainly pursue the ever-retreating nomads, 
and try to build eight forts on the river Oarus somewhere 
east of the Don , which were, however, left unfinished, we 
are not told. 

The account given of the Scythian invasion, in fact, “con- 
sists of a mixture of physical impossibilities, of 

. . . -h • i Account of the 

inconsistencies and absurdities, wmeh make the Expedition 
whole affair doubtful in the highest degree.” * Cnticised ‘ 

It also contradicts the account of the geography of Scythia 
as given by Herodotus himself, as it completely ignores the 
great rivers of southern Eussia between the Danube and the 
Don. What was the motive of the expedition ? Its Probable 
Was it mere aimless conquest entered upon in 0b J ecfc ~ 
the absence of geographical knowledge sufficient to disclose 
its futility and danger? Or, again, was it undertaken in 
order to establish a mining settlement in the gold-bearing 
region of the Agathyrsi between the Danube and the 
Pruth ? It is clearly absurd to say that the object was the 
conquest of the rich Greek colonies, such as Olbia, etc., on 
the southern coast of Eussia ; for if so, why did Darius not 
proceed against them? It is certain that if Darius had 
intended to march eastwards round the Black Sea, the only 
rational design that can be inferred from the account of 
Herodotus, he would have instructed the fleet to accompany 
him along the coast. Perhaps he never crossed the Danube 
at all — the bridge over it is not assigned to any maker, 
whereas the name of the engineer of the bridge of the 
Bosporus is carefully preserved The story of the debate 
of the despots at the Danube was probably fabiicated 
* Macau, Herodotus, iv.-vi., vol. ii. p. 43. 
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in the interests of Miltiades when he was tried for 
11 tyranny ” at Athens in 493 B.c. The truth would seem 
to be that the expedition was an item in the programme of 
conquest, and that its aim was the reduction of Thrace (the 
conquest of which was necessary for the security of Asia 
Minor), the entire tract between the Danube on the north 
and the Strymon on the west. This and more was actually 
accomplished. If the Danube really was crossed, the 
-the Security <»f object was to guarantee the security of the pro- 
T Scythian m V] ' nces about Co be added to the empii e from the 
inroads. incursions of the nomads, just as Caesar crossed 
the Rhine in 55 b.c. in order to inspire the Germans 
with respect for the Romans. 

§ 125- In the absence of their despots, Chalcedon and 
Byzantium revolted, and Perinthus, Abydos, and other 
Merahazns ^ ree ^ towns also renounced their allegiance to 
in Thrace. p ers j at Megabazus was left by Darius in 
Thrace with eighty thousand men to complete the conquest, 
and to reduce the rebels. Megabazus even received the 
Submission of submission of Amyntas, king of Macedon, 
Macedonia. west 0 f the Strymon, and thus extended the 
Persian “ sphere of influence ” in the direction of Thessaly. 
The importance of these operations lay in the fact that they 
i secured for the Persians the command of the easy coast road 
through Thrace to the Strymon. It was in connection with 
the subjugation of this region that Histiaeus, the tyrant of 
Bistiaeusat Miletus, was put in possession of Myrcinus, on 
1 the lowei ' Strymon, near Mount Pangaeus. The 
timber and gold-mines of that mountain, together with the 
fact that the place commanded the passage of the Strymon, 
made this a point of the utmost strategic value. The founda- 
tion of Amphipolis here by the Athenians in after years, at 
the cost of much blood and treasure, illustrates the extreme 
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importance of the place. Histiaeus incurred the suspicions 
of Megabazus by his fortifications, and he was consequent ly 
recalled by Darius, who took him up to Susa, pretending 
that he could not endure to be deprived of his company. 
Aristagoras, son-in-law of Histiaeus, thus became despot of 
Miletus. 

§ 126. What space of time elapsed between the Scythian 
expedition and the next important event is p erbicin Attempt 
unkn own. That event was the Persian attempt on Naxos ~ 
upon the island of Naxos. Naxos is the largest of the 
Cyclades ; she was now in great prosperity, with a large 
fieet, which had enabled her to acquire some sort of 
supremacy over the neighbouring islands. The conquest 
of this island would pave the way for an advance to Euboea 
and the mainland, and thus expedite the scheme of conquest 
which was being slowly realised along the land route. A 
favourable opportunity also presented itself, as certain of 
the wealthy Naxian oligarchs, expelled by a rising of the 
democratic party (about 501 b.c.), sought refuge in Miletus. 
Artaphrenes (Artaphernes), half-brother of Darius, was 
therefore ordered, as Satrap of western Asia, to raise a fleet 
of two hundred ships from the Greek cities. The fleet was 
under the command of Megabates, cousin of the king; a 
large force of Persians and allies was embarked 

° . . —under Arista- 

for the enterprise. We are told that Aristagoras goms and 

. ... •, , ' i ' Megabates. 

was m joint command, and a quarrel arose 
between him and his colleague respecting the treatment 
of a Myndian captain whom Megabates punished for a 
breach of discipline. In order to have his revenge on 
Aristagoras, the Persian secretly warned the 

° ’ * Its Failure, 

Naxians. The result was that after a four 
months’ fruitless siege the expedition was compelled to 
return to Ionia. 
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Tt is hardly likely that a high-born Persian should have 
turned traitor to his country in order to gain an advantage 
in a petty quarrel with a miserable Greek ! Megabates is 
in fact found afterwards in positions of trust. Herodotus, 
however, professes to know the secret springs of action of 
all the parties. Aristagoras was afraid of being called 
upon to pay the expenses of the expedition, and of being 
expelled from his tyranny. Yet the first thing he does 
after resolving to raise Ionia in revolt to free himself 
from his difficulties is to lay down his power! He was 
confirmed in his resolution by the arrival of a 

Histiaeus and 

the ionic slave sent from Susa by Histiaeus with the 

Revolt. 1 

strange request that his head should be shaved 
by Aristagoras. Tattooed on the fellow’s skull was a 
laconic message from Histiaeus, “Revolt.” The revolt 
had its origin in causes lying much deeper than this. 
|There was a widespread spirit of discontent abroad among 
the Greeks of Asia Minor. The failure at Naxos was a 
i : blow to Persian prestige. The moment was favourable, for 
j | all the contingents of the states were assembled, and much 
* valuable time was thus gained. 

§ 127. The various despots with the fleet, being all 
'* The Ionic Persian nominees, were seized and handed over 

RevoR. to their citiegj but onIy Co& of y ti len e 

experienced the vengeance of his countrymen. Thus in 
the autumn of 499 b.c. the standard of revolt was raised. 
Aristagoras passed at once into Greece, seeking the support 
first of Sparta. He took with him a tablet of bronze, on 
which was engraved a map of the world, “with all the sea 
and all the rivers,” and pointed out Susa to the Spartan 
king, Cleomenes, as the prize of intervention. On hearing 
that Susa lay a three months’ march from the sea^ 
Cleomenes would have nothing to do with the matter! 
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Then Aristagoras offered him money, beginning with ten 
talents, and increasing his offer to fifty- 


talents, whereupon the eight-year-old daughter iSagom 
of Cleomenes, Gorgo, afterwards the wife 'of toSpaita ~ 
Leonidas, gained immortality and saved her father’s honour 
by the exclamation : “ Father, if you do not go away, the 
stranger will do you harm ! ” So Aristagoras was baffled. 
The truth was that Sparta had too much on hand to 
interfere. As to the distance of Susa from the sea, that 
was nothing to the point, as the overtures of Aristagoras 
concerned only the liberation of the Asiatic Greeks, not the 
overthrow of Persia. The fifty talents were, of course, not 
a private bribe, but a war subsidy which Aristagoras was 
empowered by the confederate Council in Ionia to offer. 

The Milesian had a better reception at Athens : it was 
easier, says Herodotus, to deceive thirty __ and to 
thousand Athenians than a single Spartan! AtbeM - 
This is because he takes the view that the interference 
of Athens was a “colossal blunder.” Athens was wise, 
however, to grant the desired assistance, as her exiled 
tyrant Iiippias was living at Sigeium under Persian- 
protection; Artaphrenes had even formally requested the 
Athenians to take him back, on pain of the king’s 
displeasure. Accordingly twenty ships, nearly half the 


Aid Given by 


fleet, were sent out under Melanthius in the 
spring of 498 B.c. ; the Eretrians also sent five. tlie Atbenl£ ris. 
“ These ships proved to be the beginning of evils for the 
Hellenes and the Barbarians.” 

§ 128. The course of events is obscure. Apparently the 
combined fleets sailed southwards, and gained a victory off 
Pamphylia : it was of great moment to close the Aegean to 
the king’s ships. In the meantime the Persians were 
besieging Miletus. The Athenians and Eretrians landed 
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at Ephesus, and marched up the Cayster valley, and then 
across Mount Tmolus on Sardis ; their object was to compel 
the Persians to raise the siege of Miletus in order to protect 
the capital of the Satrapy. Artaphrenes took refuge in its 
Sack of Sardis citadel, but the lower town was reduced to ashes. 

(408 b.c.). Q n Qj 0 approach 0 f the Persians from Miletus, 
the allies retired, but suffered some loss at Ephesus. The 
blow cannot have been severe, as the revolt was not 
checked, but spread from Byzantium to Cyprus. In the 
spring of 497 b.c. the Carians joined the movement, but the 
Dorian cities seem to have stood aloof. Athens did no 
more ; probabIy~she had good grounds for her inaction in 
the attitude of Aegina; but her true interest lay in 
vigorous support of the rising. The news of the burning 
of Sardis threw Darius into a great rage; so ran the 
The Athenians -Athenian story. He seized his bow and shot 
and Darms. an arrow high in the air, crying : “God grant 
me to take vengeance upon the Athenians ! ” ; thrice each 
day at dinner an attendant was charged to call out : “ Sire 
remember the Athenians ! ” 

§ 129. Histiaeus was sent down to the coast to quell the 
Histiaeus at rebellion. According to Herodotus he had 

Saidls * fomented it himself in order to secure his 
return. Artaphrenes put the matter in a nutshell. “ It 
was you/’ he said to Histiaeus, “who made this shoe, and 
Aristagoras put it on.” We are told too little, and that 
little is too untrustworthy, to" enable us to say what he 
lealiy did, and what his plans were. At any rate, the 
Persians suspected him of treachery, and the Milesians 
were equally unwilling to have anything to do with him * so 
having obtained eight ships from Lesbos, he turned pirate! 
infesting the Bosporus. Finally, after the fill of Miletus 
he was surprised by the Persians near Atarneus in Mysia 
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crucified, and his head sent up to Darius, who ordered it 
to "be honourably buried, as the head of one of Jatoof 
Persia’s benefactors. Aristagoras had deserted Histiaeus and 
the Ionian cause even before the arrival of ^ nstas ° us ‘ 
llistiaeus; he had gone to Myreinus, and before lon'g 
perished ingloriously at the hands of the Edonians of Thrace. 

§ 130. The plan of the Persians was the organisation of 
three columns, to act respectively in the north, The Revolt 
in Ionia, and in Caria. The Damns were twice m Garia - 
badly defeated, but did not lose heart, and in a third battle 
(near Pedasus) annihilated the invaders. In 497 b.c. the 
cause experienced a great blow, which in fact proved fatal — 
the loss of Cyprus. The Ionian fleet indeed proved victorious 
at sea, but on land treachery gave the victory to the 
Persians, and the fleet was compelled to 

In Cyprus. 

withdraw. The Aegean was thus opened 
to the king’s ships. By 494 b.c. the Persian land armies 
closed round Miletus, and six hundred vessels, Phoenician, 
Egyptian, Cilician, and Cypriote, came northwards to co- 
operate. At the last meeting of the Panionium at Mycale 
the representatives of the Ionian states decided to stake all 
upon a naval engagement. The headquarters of their fleet 
was the little island of Lade, now a mound in the 
plain two miles west of the site of Miletus ; the 
total number of ships is given as 353. We are also 

told that the Ionians might have conquered if they had 
been willing to listen no tlie advice of Dionysius, the 
Phocaean captain, who wore out the bodies and tempers 
of the patriots by his mania for drill and naval 


manoeuvres. The defeat of the Greeks in the 
great battle was due largely to the disproportion 
in numbers, but most largely to the desertion 


The Battle 
of Lade 
(491 bc.). 


of forty-nine out of the sixty Samian ships and of the 


T. G. 


12 
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entire Lesbian contingent, seventy stiong; these formed 
the wing towards the open sea, and their desertion 
allowed tho Persian vessels to surround the weaker fleet. 
The Chians and the Phocaeans fought nobly. This was 
the only naval tight in which Persians defeated Hellenes 
(494 r.o.). The patriot fleet bomg defeated, the doom of 
Miletus was sealed, but she held out to the bitter end ; 

Capture of ^Cr P e0 P^ e were S0 ^ ei T the 

Miletus enra ged vietprs. Thus Miletus atoned for a 
certain selfishness and aloofness which had characterised 
her policy in connection with Lydia and the first Persian 
conquest. Thenceforth Samos w as the leading Greek state 
m the east of the Aegean, and none of the mainland towns 
lifted up their heads again Phrynichus, an Athenian 
i tragic poet, made the fate of Miletus the theme of a 
drama, called The Capture of Miletus) but the 
Athenians fined him one thousand drachmae for so 
vividly bringing home to them the blow which had fallen 
upon Hellas. 

§ 131. The revolt in Asia Minor had entailed the loss 
of the Persian conquests in Europe. These were now 
again reduced— -the towns on the straits and the Pro- 
pontis by the Phoenician fleet. Miltiades, tyrant of the 
Chersonese, who had not aided Persia, but on the conti ary 
seized the islands of Lemnos and Imbros, had to flee, and 
Miltiades narrow ty escaping; capture, reached Athens— to 
imSmi ^ battle of Marathon three years after- 
lmhm wards. In the spring of 492 b.c, Maidonius, 
the king’s son-in-law, son of Gobryas (one of the seven con- 
Expeditioa of s pi rators against the false Fhnerdis) was appoint ed 
Martas commander-in-chief to reconquer Thrace and 
re-establish Persian influence in Macedonia. He seized 
the valuable island of Thasos. Athenian vanity, combined 
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with the experience of later years, suggested that the real 
object of the operations of Mardonius was the long-delayed 
conquest of the two offending cities, Athens and Eretria, 
by an advance by land through Macedonia and Thessaly. 
The end of his operations was marked by a misfortune, for 
his fleet suffered severely in a storm when rounding Mount 
Atbos at the extremity of the peninsula of Acte in the 
Chalcidice ; caught on a lee shore by a strong north-easter, 
three hundred vessels are said to fyave perished. Mardonius 
himself was also wounded in a night attack by the 
Thracian Brygi; bnt they paid for their Ee . 0?n?Ml 
temerity with the loss of their freedom. oi Ttl ™ 0 ' 
Altogether Mardonius displayed his fitness for the work 
to which he was called in the interests of the empire. 
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132. Persia and Gieece Proper. — § 133. Expedition of Datis and 
Artapfi ernes ; Capture* of Eietria; the Persians Land at 
Marathon.— § 134. Message of Philippides to Sparta.— § 135. 
Callimachus and Miltiades.— § 136. Battlefield of Marathon; 
Athenian Position— § 137. Battle of Marathon.— § 138. Story 
of the Shield ; Return of the Persians to Asia.— § 139. Import 
ance and Effects of Marathon.— § 140. Aegma Prevented by 
Sparta from Joining’ Persia ; Cleomenes and Demnratus — § 141. 
Sparta under Cleomenes; Defeat of Argos (496 b.c.)— 
— § 142. Expedition of Miltiades against Paios; his Con- 
demnation and Death. 

§ 13*2. The connection of Athens and Eretria with the 
Ionic revolt attracted the attention of the Persians to 
Persia and Greece Proper. Perhaps if that intervention 
Greece Proper. R^d not taken place Greece might have been 
spared the wars with Persia. More probably the conflict 
was bound to come sooner or later, for a conquering power 
sets no limits to its conquests, but is urged by success to 
advance ever farther afield by what seem imperative 
necessities. Even though we could say with certainty that 
the Persians would not have invaded Greece but for the 
burning of Sardis, Athens would still have been right in 
what she did, for nations owe duties to themselves which 
lead at times to actions that from the point of view of 
material interests are unwise. It was just the shrinking 
from the championship of Hellenism which caused Sparta 
all through her history to fall short of true greatness. 
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The presence of Hippias at the Persian court was a great 
advantage to the Persians, as he knew all about 
Athens and Attica ; one thing only, and that of t?e P Persian 
prime importance, he did not know— the change 
in the spirit of the Athenians in consequence of their 
recovered freedom ; if he had returned to Athens he would 
not have known the people, for twenty years of freedom 
under democratical institutions which, while free of the 
undue prominence of wealth ajid birth, had not yet 
degenerated into mob rule, had wrought a wonderful 
revolution in the temper of the Athenians. 

§ 133. An expedition was planned against Eretria and 
Athens which should move straight across the Aegean. 
In order to test the feelings of the Greeks, and to give the 
expedition an air of formal correctness, heralds were first 
sent across to demand earth and water, the tokens of sub- 
mission ; practically all the islands, and many of the cities 
of the mainland, did what was required, but the Athenians 
thiew the messengers into the barathrum (a deep pit near 
the Acropolis, into which criminals were thrown), and the 
Spartans threw those sent to them into a well, bidding 
them take earth and water for themselves ; so at any rate 
they boasted. The “ medism ” or submission of [t Medism . of 
Aegina was of serious moment, and the Aegina - 
Spartans intervened at the request of the Athenians. 

The Persian armament, „ numbering six hundred ships, 
was commanded by Datis, a Mede, and Artaphernes, 

nephew of Darius; with them was Hippias, 

. „ . Pei sian Expo- 

now an old man. The point of departure was cation against 

Samos; on their way the Persians conquered 
Naxos, and touched at Delos, hut did no harm there. From 
Delos a course was laid for Oarystus in Euboea, which city 
was reduced; then the fleet passed up the channel to 
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Eretria. Erefcria held out for six days, and then was 
Capture of betraytd by the oligarchs ; the Eretrians were 
Eietria. enslaved, and their temples burnt. Under the 
guidance of Hippias, who remembered what his father had 
done, the Persian fleet crossed to the bay of 
^Landat Marathon, for there was a plain suitable for 
cavalry operations, and besides, a direct road 
ran from the plain to Athens. 

§ 134. Apparently the Athenians made no move until 
they learnt exactly where the Persians had landed ; probably 
they had expected that the invaders would attack them 
from Phalerum. They now sent off to Sparta a courier, 
Philippides (or Pheidippides), asking for speedy assistance. 
As Philippides breasted the steeps of Mount Parthenium 
Philippides a hove Tegea, dazed with fatigue and heat (for 
Sent to mrta . wag August), pj s heart heavy with the 
Sparuns. thought of the danger which menaced his 
city and the temples of his gods, it seemed to him that he 
heard Pan’s voice calling to him with assurance of succour 
and gentle reproof for the Athenians’ neglect of his 
worship. When the peril was over the worship of Pan 
was revived, and he had a cave dedicated to him on the 
northern side of the Acropolis of Athens. Philippides was 
in Sparta on the second day after leaving Athens; the 
distance between Athens and Sparta by road is not less 
than 140 miles. The Spartans were withheld by religious 
reasons from moving until it should be full moon. 

§ 135. Meantime in Athens the momentous decision had 
been made to march forth to Marathon. The chief 
Callimachus command was in the hands of the Polemarch 
oamarch. Archon, Callimachus; his Council of War was 
composed of the ten generals commanding the tribal 
levies; of these the foremost in repute and experience was 
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Miltiades, the late ruler of the Chersonese. The legends 
which gathered so thickly and so soon around the battle 
glorified Miltiades at the expense of his 
colleagues, and to him was ascribed all the 
wisdom with which matters were managed at this fateful time. 

§ 136. The battlefield is a quadrangular plain, twenty- 
five miles north-east of Athens, about five miles long, 
and two in width, lying open to the sea Xopography 
to the south-east. The coast-line sweeps round of iLuathon - 
in a curve from south to florth-east, ending in a 
recess formed by the sharp spur of Cynosura (“ Dog’s 
Tail”) projecting southwards. The plain is divided into 
two nearly equal portions by a ravine and watercourse 
(the Charadra) flowing south-east from the 

n P nr ,1 , , , . The Charadia. 

valley of Marathon; its northern end is 

occupied by a great marsh; a much smaller tract of 
marsh-land almost fills up the space between the sea and 
the mountains at the southern extremity of the plain. 
Three chief roads debouch upon the plain: (1) the main 
road from Athens, passing between Mount 
Hymettus and Mount Brilessus (Pentelicus), 
which, turning due north on reaching the 
coast, enters the plain at its southern end, between the 
mountains and the lesser marsh ; this route is that by which 
Peisistratus had advanced on Athens fifty years before; 
(2) a path down the valley in which lies the modern 
village of Vrand, in the souffh-western corner of the plain ; by 
the vale of Avlona this path communicates with the western 
road from Athens ; (3) the road which follows the course of 
the stream flowing down the valley of Maruthona ; the 
two last-mentioned roads unite behind the hill of Kotroni , 
and run southwards through Cephisia to Athens. 

The Athenians, about nine thousand strong, took post in 
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a precinct of Heracles in the valley of Avlona ; here they 
were joined by the full muster of the Boeotian town of 
Position of the Blataea, one thousand strong. The choice of 
Athenians, this admirable position was a strategic victory, 
for the Persians, encamped in the plain on the northern 
side of the ravine, were unable to take either the western 
or the southern road to Athens without exposing them- 
selves to a flank attack, while the Athenians in the narrow 
valley were hardly assailable. If the Persians delayed in 
the hope that treason might work for them in Athens, 
there was a danger of the arrival of the reinforcements 
from Sparta before their plans were matured. The story 
that the delay of some clays which actually ensued was due 
story about t0 ^-iltiades, w ^° waited until his own day of 
Kisity 1 coramanc * came roun( l> although his colleagues 
had all surrendered their right of command 
to him, is false, as this rotation of command was not 
introduced until a later date ; further, the Athenian attack 
depended entirely upon the movements of the Persians. 

§ 137. The Persians at last determined to move south- 
ed* 5 upon Athens. All the cavalry and the greater part of 
Persian Pre- the infantry were embarked • the rest prepared 
pare to March. to move colimm through the plain for the road 
which leaves it at its southern end. If the Persians acted 
in accordance with the elementary principles of tactics, 
they would have a separate covering force on the right flank 
of their column. The Athenians were now compelled to 
take the offensive. In order to prevent their line bein<* 
surrounded on one or both wings, the Tribes in the centre 
were drawn up in fewer ranks than usual in order to 
Athenian exte ncl the centre; those on the wings were 

loiUons. m ^ ugual fomation ^ re j ative j 

stronger than the centre. Callimachus led the right wing ; 
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§ 137 .] 


the Plataeans were posted on the left. As the Greeks drew 
near the enemy they were met by a hail of arrows, and 
charged through it at a run ; this charge at the double 
during the last two or three hundred yards was afterwards 
magnified until it became a run over the eight furlongs which 
had separated the armies. What had been anticipated took 



T. Tomb of the Athenians. 

H. Heracleic#— Athenian Camp. 

C. Persian Camp. 

The Battle of Marathon. 

place \ the Athenian centre was brohn, but the wings 
were victorious, and then closed inwards upon the Persian 
victory of the cen ^ re j so ^ l n turn was routed. The fight- 
Athenians. j D g was w ifch the covering force ; the marching 
column and the stream of fugitives were taken up by the 
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vessels as the battle proceeded, so that it was only the 
last seven vessels that fell into the hands of the victors. 
The Athenian loss was small, 192 dead ; of the Persians 
T the number slain is returned at about 6,400. 

Losses on 

Both sides. The brave Polemarch Callimachus fell, as did 
Cynegeirus, the brother of Aeschylus, the tragedian. 

§ 138. When the Persians were already in their ships, a 
strange thing was observed. On the summit of Pentelicus 
there flashed a bright shield. What did the signal mean, 
and who made it? These questions have never been 
answered. The current opinion was that it was the work of 
g of i Alcmaeonidae, who wished to betray Athens, 
the Shield. an y ra t e the fleet made off southwards, 
rounding Cape Sunium. The Athenians immediately 
marched back to Athens and took post on the high flank of 
Mount Lycabettus, near the shrine of Heracles, in Cynos- 
arges, whence they had a clear view of the bay of Phalerum 
with the hostile fleet riding there. Probably it was the oppor- 
tune arrival of two thousand Lacedaemonians that stayed the 
Persians from hazarding a second battle. Soon the baffled 
invaders departed for Asia. The Lacedaemonians had made 
good speed on their march, for they were in 

Return of the ° , r . ’ J 

Persians to Attica on the third day after leaving Sparta ; 
though then were just too late for the battle, 
they went out to Marathon to view the bodies of the slain, 
Amv.il of the ancl then went home praising the Athenians 
Spartans, an( j w hat they had done. The Athenians 
buried their dead on the field of honour, for from the first 
the men who had faced the Persians were regarded as in 
The Soros some sorfc different from others ; in the south of 
of Marathon, the plain the tumulus or Soros still stands, sadly 
hacked now by the modem excavators who have probed it 
to find the ashes ancl funeral urns of the Marathonomachi. 
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§ 140.] 

§ 139. Marathon is one of the decisive battles of the 
world ; such it must ever remain, though modern criticism 
reduce it to comparatively insignificant dimensions in respect 
of the numbers engaged and the slaughter made. It is 
true that from a certain point of view it is entitled to 
no higher rank than the battle of Salamis, Iiup01fcance 
of Plataea, of Thermopylae ; but jts ..superior of M,,rathon * 
importance lies in its significance for the Athenians them- 
selves. They rightly felt that it marked an epoch ; but for 
Marathon there would not have been that series of victories 
which made glorious the story of the later invasion. The 
prestige won at Marathon lifted Athens to a great place 
among the Greek states ; but only her citizens Its Mect 
could realise the self-respect, self-confidence, and 0Q Athens 
boundless energy to which it had given sudden birth. 

§ 140. Well was it for Athens that the hands of her 

enemies, the Aeginetans, had been tied during the short 

contest with the Persians. Hostility between the two cities 

dated from about 506 b.c. As Aegina was the Ath6ng And 

strongest naval power of the time, a com- Ae s ina - 

bination of her fleet with that of Persia would have soon 

sealed the doom of Athens. That such combination was 

very probable was shown by the fact that Aegina had 

tendered the tokens of submission demanded by the Great 

King in 491 B.c. Athens, as a member of the Peloponnesian 

League, like Aegina herself, had appealed to Sparta to check 

the “ medism ” of the powerful island, and Cleomenes, one of 

the Spartan kings, had seized ten of the chief Aeginetans as 

hostages and deposited them with the Athenians. In this 

he had been secretly opposed by his colleague 

j rr j ... Coercion of 

Demaratus. Cleomenes therefore plotted with Aegina by 

Leotychides, the next heir of the Eurypontid 

line, to which Demaratus belonged, to ruin Demaratus by 
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impugning his legitimacy. The Pythian priestess was also 
suborned to declare that Demaratus was not his reputed 
father’s son, so that he was compelled to abdicate, and to 
betake himself to that place of refuge for broken princes, 

the Persian court. At last the intrigues of 

Deposition of 

Demaiatus by Cleomenes came to light, and he fled to Thessaly : 

Cleomenes. 

then returning to Arcadia he began to effect 
a combination of the Arcadians against Sparta, so that the 
Spartans were fain to recall him. After that, according to 
the story, he went out of his mincl and was placed in irons, 
Fate of an( * h a n n £ compelled his warder, or Helot, by 
Cleomenes. threats to give him his knife, he “ cut himself 
into strips,” and so died (about 489 b.o.). 

§ 141. Cleomenes had in him the makings of a great 
man; but the constitution of Sparta was admirably 
adapted for the stunting and thwarting of such spirits as 
his. Throughout his life his abilities and ambitions were 
checked by the opposition of his colleague Demaratus or 
Sparta under tlie E ph° rs - For thirty years (520—489 b.c.) 
cleomenes. the history of Sparta was but the history of 
Cleomenes. He it was who three times invaded Attica, 
who pulled down and set up rulers at Athens and Sparta 
at his pleasure, who set Athens and Boeotia at variance, 
who first ventured to urge Sparta outside the narrow 
bounds of Peloponnesian politics in the expedition (524 b.c.) 
which had for its aim the shattering of the maritime power 
of Polycrates of Samos. The reason why the Spartans and 
Cleomenes had refused to accept the invitation of Aristagoras 
lay in the relations of Sparta to Argos. For Ar«rjs 
was recovering from her defeat of half a century before, 
His Defeat of and a fres *i war between Argos and Sparta 
was only a matter of opportunity. Conse- 
quently, perhaps in 496 b.c., Cleomenes invaded Argolis, 
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and near Tiryns won a victory which maimed Argos for 
twenty years. 

§ 142. The end of the man whose name is for ever 
associated with the victory at Marathon was miserable. 
He was put in command of an expedition Mlltiadea 
against the island of Paros. The affair is Attacks Paros - 
mysterious, as we are told that Miltiades deceived the 
people, obtaining the fleet by great promises and using it 
to gratify private resentment. Probably the Athenians, 
instigated by Miltiades, were adopting a programme of 
conquest in the Aegean as a measure of precaution against 
Persia ; the surrender of the islands to the Persians served 
as a pretext for hostilities. The expedition was a failure, 
and after a siege of twenty-six days Miltiades was obliged 
to return, severely wounded. According to Greek ideas 
Miltiades, as the author of a policy which had proved a 
costly failure, was alone bound to pay the penalty. He 
was impeached on a charge of deceiving the people, the 
penalty demanded being death. His chief accuser was 
Xanthippus, husband of Agariste, niece of Cleisthenes, 
belonging therefore to the Alcmaeonidae. Miltiades was 
fined fifty talents, but he died before it was Hjg Condeuma . 
paid; his son Cimon afterwards paid the fine. tlon and Death ' 
Evidently party hatred was at the bottom of the affair. 
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§ 148. Renewal of the War between Athens and Aegina.— § 144. 
Ostracism— § 145. Archons Appointed by Lot ; Effects of the 
Change; Impoitauce of* the Tribe-Generals (Strategi).— § 146. 
Themistocles.— § 147. Aristeides. — § 148. Their Rival Policies ; 
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Foitification of the Peiraens.— § 150. Ostracism of Xanthippus 
and Aristeides; Appropriation of the Profits of the Laurium 
Silver-Mines to the Building of Ships ; Increase in Athenian 
Navy. 

§ 143. Of the history of the years intervening between 
War between the battle of Marathon and that of Salamis we 
Athens and ] aave on jy a vei y scan ty record ; they were 
Renewed. y ears 0 f crue ial importance for Athens and 
the world. The interval was partly filled by a recrudescence 
of the chronic strife between Athens and Aegina. Borne 
time after the battle of Marathon and the death of 
Cleomenes, there was a change in Spartan policy, and 
the Aeginetans tried to obtain the restoration of their 
hostages. King Leotychides asked the Athenians to 
restore them, but they refused. The Aeginetans, how- 
ever, seized the sacred mission-ship (Qmp t$) taking some 
of the chief men of Athens to a festival held periodically in 
honour of Poseidon at Sunium. This restored the balance. 
Probably there was an exchange of prisoners. Next the 
Athenians arranged with one Nieodromus, an Aeginetan, to 
appear with their fleet in support of a democratic coup 
d'etat. Nieodromus and the populace duly did their part; 

380 
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but the Athenians arrived a day too late, as they had 
had to buy twenty vessels from the Corinthians 
in order to raise their fleet to seventy, and thus coup d'd tat of 
enable it to cope with that of Aegina. Seven NlC0dl0imi8, 
hundred of the democrats were executed by the victorious 
oligarchs, in spite of the fact that some took sanctuary at 
the temples, Xicodromus made good his escape 
to Athens. When the Athenians at last Its railure ‘ 
arrived, they defeated the Aeginetans at sea, and began 
the siege of the town ; but one thousand Argive volunteers 
under Eury bates came to the assistance of the Aeginetans, 
and the Athenians were driven in rout to their ships, and 
were even defeated at sea. 

§ 144. The war with Aegina, waged upon the whole 
unsuccessfully by Athens, led to what was 
virtually a revolution. With the disgrace ostuciamat 
and death of Miltiades in 489 b.c. the party ens ‘ 
of the Alcmaeonidae, in the person of Xanthippus, was 
triumphant, but its triumph was short-lived. In 487 B.c. 
a new political weapon came into use— the Ostracism. 
The institution of ostracism is ascribed to Oleisthenes, but 
it was probably first established after the battle of 
Maiathon. The regulations concerning it were that in 
the sixth Prytany in each year the Assembly voted as 
to whether ostracism should be used or not in that year ; 
if the vote was in the affirmative, then in the eighth 
Prytany the people voted, each man writing upon a pot- 
sherd (oo-TpaKov) the name of any one whom he wished to 
see removed from the state as dangerous. The voting was 
not valid unless at least six thousand took part in it; the 
man whose name occurred on the greatest number of sherds 
was exiled from Athens for ten years, but his property w T as 
not confiscated, nor did any other ill consequence follow ; 
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he still remained an Athenian citizen, and had liberty of 
return at the expiration of the period of exile. 

§ 145. The first Athenian banished by ostracism was 

Hipparchus, son of Charmus, a man nearly 
Ostracism of , „ . . , . , . .... 

Mercies related to the Peisistratidae. Next year (4oG 

(48b B.C.). . . , „ 

B.c.) ostracism removed Megaeles, son ot 
Hippocrates, and nephew of Cleisthenes. As Megaeles was 
of course an Alcmaeonid, his ostracism shows that the 
democratic element was winning its way in the state. 

A symptom of the change of political temper was the 
innovation which was made in connection with the arch on- 
ship. Hitherto, since the reforms of Cleisthenes, the Archons 
had been elected by the people, and the great families still 
retained much of that influence which it had been one of 
the objects of Cleisthenes to break. Now a change was 
made. Fifty candidates were selected from each Tribe, 
Avchonship bv anc * fy om these five hundred the nine Archons 
Lot (487 b.c.). were taken by lot. The method was in fact a 
reversion to the Solonian arrangement. It was henceforth 
hardly possible for a man of real ability to be found on the 


board of Archons ; the chances were so many against the 
appointment of any particular person. The archonship thus 
Its Effects: sank in importance; and this must have 
Archons 9 increased the power of the Council. The 
Declines, degradation of the archonship was attended 
by another change. Hitherto the Polemarch had been 
the commander-in-chief ; but iftw that the Archons were 
as a rule respectable nobodies, the Generals of the Tribes 
attained great importance as the supreme military board, 
Thes not a PPoi^ed by lot, but elected for their 
imporunce. personal com P e tence. From this time, there- 
fore, dates the importance of the Strategi, who 
in addition were henceforth elected, not by the Tribes 
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separately, but by the Assembly — i.e,, the whole body 
of citizens; as far as possible each Tube was represented 
on the board, but sometimes one or other Tube bad no 
suitable candidate. For a politician of vigour and ability 
a seat among the ten Generals was essential. For particular 
business a committee of the board was appointed, with one 
of the members holding the presidency. 

§ 146. From 486 b.c. the democratic party, led by 
Xanthippus and Aristeides, called “the Just,” 

Themistocles, 

was supreme. There grew up within that party 
itself a rival to its leaders, in the person of Themistocles. 
Themistocles, the son of Neoeles, belonged to the Feme 
Phrearrii. His mother seems to have been an Acarnanian 
— at any rate, she was not an Athenian, so that socially 
Themistocles was debarred from some of the privileges of 
those of pure blood. His remarkable natural endowments 
rendered him independent of the accomplishments and 
training which most regarded as indispensable— he could 
not touch the lyre, he said, but he could make a small 
city great and glorious. Thucydides speaks with enthusiasm 
of his acuteness and foresight, his power of , Afl 
persuading others to entrust themselves to °P iniun c 
his guidance through the intricacies of diplomacy, his 
never-failing resourcefulness in every political emergency. 
Tradition, growing up after his disgrace and ignominious 
end, painted his youth as wild and wayward, but such 
stories should he received^ with caution ; similar tales 
were told of Alcibiades, the man who both in powers and 
fate most resembled him. 

§ 147. In complete contrast to Themistocles stood Aris- 
teides, whose reputation for spotless integrity Ar . gteideg 
was expressed in the epithet of “the Just,” 
which was always applied to him. Thucydides expresses no 

13 
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opinion about him, but the verdict of Herodotus is that he 
was the best and most upright Athenian of his time. The 
opportunity afforded by the contrast between the two states- 
men was too good to be lost, and the rhetoric of a later age 
is responsible for the sharpness of the antithesis between 
them — an antithesis not confined to the sphere of morals, 
but extended also to that of politics. Because 
tween the two Themistocles was an innovator, Aristeides must 
have been a conservative; because the former 
was a democrat, the latter must have been of aristocratic or 
oligarchic views. The truth is that both were democrats, 
Aristeides even more democratic than his rival, if we look 
merely to the measures actually passed by each ; the work 
of Themistocles lay in a sphere apart from that of constitu- 
tional reform. li It was the choice of means in the widest 
sense of the word, the method of making use of circum- 
stances, which alone really separated the two men, and not 
their political aims, in which they were agreed.” * 

§ 148. In its briefest form, the question at issue between 
the two was this : Should Athens develop her hoplites or 
her fleet ? Aristeides relied upon her hoplites, and he had 
Policy of P as ^ ex P er i enc © and present circumstances in 
Aiisteid.es : his favour. The tendency of the time in Attica 

Development 

°HopliSs an WaS stron ^ * n ^ avour °f agricultural life, and 
the Athenian hoplites had a record of fifty 
years’ success in the wars with Chalcis, Boeotia, and Persia. 
In so far as he clung to t£e old line of development, 
Policy of J ^ ristei(ies ma y ke called conservative. The aims 
Themistocles : of Themistocles were revolutionary — nothing 

Conversion of jo 

Athens into a less than the formation of a large permanent fleet 

Naval Power, . ° r 

oi warships. Athens should become an imperial 
city, and that by means of her naval power. Themistocles, 
* Holm, Cheek History , E.T. ii,, 31. 
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as bis enemies said, made oars and the rower’s cushion, 
instead of lance and shield, the badge of Athens ; that he, so 
far ahead of his fellows, had grasped the possibilities of her 
position is the eternal proof of his greatness, and the success 
which his efforts won is the proof of his statesmanship. 
Athens produced no greater man than Themistocles, and few 
that could claim to stand by his side. It was undoubtedly 
true that if Athens decided to develop her fleet she must 
give up the idea of ever having an infantry like that of 
Sparta. The fact that Themistocles turned the attention 
of the Athenians to the sea was afterwards expressed in an 
exaggerated manner as if he had inaugurated a policy which 
had no precedent in the history of the country ; 
hut it should not he forgotten that it was one jS the*** 
of the chief titles of the Peisistratid policy PeislbLratlda0 ‘ 
to be called great that it had been directed to maritime 
enterprise. 

§ 149. Already in 493 b.c. during his archonship Themis- 
tocles had laid the foundation of the new policy Fortification of 
by carrying in the Assembly a measure for the pJiSJX 0 
fortification of the Peiraic Peninsula, Hitherto ( 498b>c *)* 
the Athenian harbour had been the wide bay of Phalerum, 
but its long curving beach was too insecure, both against 
storms and an enemy’s attack, to be adopted Dm backs 
permanently ; there were no harbour works, but 
the ships were simply drawn up upon the gently Pbdloram * 
shelving sand. Its only advantage was that it was nearer 
Athens than was the Peiraeus, and that the ships at 
Phalerum were^ actually within sight of the sentinels of 
the Acropolis. To the west of the bay of Phalerum lies the 
hill of Munychia, and further seawards the The Harbours 
Acte or rocky peninsula of Peiraeus (fleipcuevs). of peiraeus > 
At the foot of Munychia are two small harbours, Munychia 
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and Zea j on the western side of the promontory the great 
basin of the Peiraeus. The hill of Munychia ser\ r ed as a 
common citadel rising above the three harbours; Hippias 
had observed the value of the position. The design of 
Themistodes was to enclose the entire peninsula and its 
harbours with a strong wall. The work was interrupted 
by the first Persian invasion. 

§ 150, The Aeginetan war aided the designs of Themis- 
e fleet of tocles by bringing home to all the conviction 
onffi^ciSe Athens tsould not dispute the mastery of 
m the Fleet. seas w fth her island rival without a large 
addition to her fleet. Perhaps the failure of Athens in the 
war had something to do with the downfall of the 
Alcmaeonidae. That the new impulse given by Themis- 
tocles was gradually overriding all opposition was seen when 
Xanthippus was ostracised in 485 B.c. Two 

Osti.icism of i i , i 

Xanthiji^uB years later Ansteides was silenced by the same 
^Ariltdues d means. The schemes of Themistodes required a 
(4S3 b.c.). vag j. 0ll £] a y. unc ] er him Athens made acquaint- 
ance with financial problems on a big scale, and the 
administration entered upon a new and higher phase. It was 
fortunate that in the silver-mines of Laurium, in the extreme 
south-eastern corner of Attica, Athens possessed 

Revenue of 

Laminin siivei-a perennial source of revenue. Just now, per- 
haps because the miners for the first time struck 
the deepest and richest silver-bearing stratum, a large sum, 
given as one hundred talents, tfad come into the Treasury. 
The proposal was to distribute this as a bonus among the 
citizens. Themistodes urged the people to employ it in build- ' 


—devoted to * n S s ^P s j an d the measure was carried; in effect, • 
Building Ships, ft was a personal contribution on the part of every 
citizen towards the lealisation of the new naval programme. 
The ships were to be all triremes ; the old penteconter was 
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now obsolete. In tbjsjway Athens had a hundred triremes 
by 481 b.c., and the work of building must have gone on, 
supported probably by the revenue from the Incieaseof 
mines, for by 480 b.c. she had a fleet of more AthenunNa 'y- 
than two hundred ships— a navy which had no rival on the 
east of Greece, and in the west was outnumbered only by 
the navies of Corcyra and Syracuse. Thus, as Herodotus 
says, the Aeginetan war indirectly saved Greece by com- 
pelling the Athenians to make themselves a maritime 
power. 
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§ 1 si Death of Daiias and Accession of Xerxes; Plan of the 
Invasion of Greece ; Tbe Ship Canal ; Bridging the Hellespont.— 
§ 152. March from Sardis to Doriscos ; Numbers and Description 
of the Persian Forces — § 153. Greek Congress at the Isthmus.— 
§ 154. Attitude of Argos; of Crete ; of Corcyra ; of Syracuse ; 
of the Northern States of Greece ; Condition of Athens.— 
§ 155. Thessaly Abandoned to the Persians; Topography of 
Thermopylae; Numbers of Greek Forces at Thermopylae and 
Arternisium.— § 15G. The Stand of the Greeks at Thermopylae; 
Turning of tbe Pass by the Persians; Death of Leonidas and 
his Three Hundred.— § 157. Fighting at Arternisium ; Detreat 
of the Greek Fleet.— § 158. Xerxes in Cential Greece; Evacua- 
tion of Athens ; its Occupation by the Persians.— § 159. The 
Greek Fleet at Salamis; Disputes of the Admirals; Xerxes 
Resolves to Fight; Trick of Themistocles ; Persian Plan of 
Battle.- § 160. The Battle of Salamis.— § 161. Movements of 
the Persians ; Policy of the Greeks ; Prizes of Valour. 

§ 151. Xing Darius had determined to avenge his repulse 
Death of Darius Marathon, and preparations were begun with 
aD of x C eTxes° n ^ ]at object. Four years thus passed, and then 
(485 bc.). Egypt revolted. Before Egypt was reduced, 
Darius died. Xerxes, the son of Atossa, succeeded to 
the Persian throne (485 B.C.); for a time he was 
occupied with the reconquest of Egypt. It was not until 
483 b.c. that Xerxes was free to resume the scheme 
of his father, aided by his gallant and fiery cousin, 
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Mardonius. Profiting by the lesson of the first expedition, 
it was determined that the new army of invasion should 
be of irresistible strength, and that it should act through- 
out in closest co-operation with the fleet. This 

• i t i , „ , _ Plan of the 

involved the adoption of the route by the invasion of 

Greece 

northern Aegean and Thrace, and the pro- 
vision of some means of safety in the neighbourhood of 
the dangerous promontory of Athos. The engineers 
reported the practicability of avoiding the promontory 
entirely by cutting a canal through the neck of the 
peninsula. Between the bay of Acanthus on the north and 
Sane on the south the ground is flat, with the exception of 
a few insignificant hills, and the distance between the two 
shores is only a mile and a half. Here, therefore, in 
483 B.c. thousands of workmen began to dig a canal wide 
enough to admit two triremes abreast. This The ahip Canal 
was not the first work of the kind to be under- throu £ h Athos * 
taken by the Persians, for Darius had signalised his reign by 
completing the canal which the Egyptian king, Necho, had 
planned between the Nile and the Bed Sea. The canal of 
Athos was not simply a vain display of power, but a really 
useful undertaking carried out by men highly trained in 
the art of moving vast bodies of men 'over immense 
distances, leaving as little as might be to chance. Similar 
works were the bridging of the great river mBridgingof 
Strymon at the point called the “Nine Ways,” the str ymou- 
where in later times Amj5hipolis stood, and the formation 
of vast dep6ts of supplies at suitable places on the line of 
march— at Leuce Acte (the “ White Point ”), a promontory 
on the European side of the Propontis, at Tyrodiza, 
Doriscus, the mouth of the Strymon, and at Therrna, in 
Macedonia. The work that most impressed the Greeks as 
being beyond the measure of what man might rightfully do 
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in the conflict with nature was the bridging of the 
Hellespont itself. Mandrocles had bridged the Bosporus 
for Darius, but this was a more daring enterprise. The 

—and of the two bridges started from Abydos; Phoenician 

Hellespont. an( j Egyptian engineers built them. The first 
pair having been utterly destroyed by a storm, Xerxes, in 
true Oriental style, ordered their makers to be executed. 
The stream which had dared to destroy the Great King's 
work was punished with throe hundred lashes and insolent 
reproaches. Xo story current among the Greeks exhibits 
more consciously and pointedly the contrast between 
Oriental extravagance and “ barbarity ” and Hellenic 
good taste and restraint. Perhaps, therefore, we may say 
that the whole story was a Greek invention made with 
that contrast in view. A fiesh site was selected and two 
bridges were successfully completed. Two lines of ships 
moored by prow and stern were laid athwart the strait ; 
over each line of ships, six huge cables, two of flax and 
four of papyrus, were made taut and beams laid crosswise 
thereon for a foundation for a roadway of planks and 
earth, with a palisade on either side sufficiently high to 
guard against the dizzying effects of a view of the swiftly 
flowing current. At three places in each bridge gaps were 
left in the line of ships under the cables for the passage of 
small traders. 

§ 152. Towards the close of 481 b.o. these preparations 
were completed, and the contingents of the eastern part 
of the empire concentrated upon Critalla, in Cappadocia.. 
Here in the autumn Xerxes took command. The army 
marched by way of Celaenae and Colossae to Sardis, where 
the winter was passed. In the spring of 480 b.c. the kino 1 
set forth for the Hellespont, His exit from the city was 
marked, we are told, by a solar eclipse which the Magi 
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interpreted as portending the utter ruin of the Greeks; 
popular tradition antedated a partial eclipse which lhe March 
occurred two years later. The troops marched froui Sardls - 
out between the severed halves of a human body; it was 
that of the eldest son of Pythius of Celaenae, the richest 
man in Asia, whose wealth fell short of four 
million gold darics by seven thousand darics 
only. All this wealth Pythius had offered to the king, but 
Xerxes had refused the gift, and had made up to him the 
full tale of four million darics. Tn an evil hour Pythius 
asked the boon that, of his five sons serving in the army, 
the eldest should be left at home. The king was furious at 
the demand of a subject to be free of service, and ordered 
the executioners to saw the youth asunder and to expose the 
fragments on either side of the road. 

In a month from Sardis Abydos was reached, and sitting 
on a marble throne high above the strait, the king watched 
the crossing of the stream of men. At Doriscus Eeview at 
a grand review of the host was held. It was r)omcus * 
numbered in rough and ready fashion ; ten thousand men 
were massed in square and the area they occupied was 
surrounded with a wall ; the enclosure was filled again and 
again until all were counted. The grand total is given at 
1,700,000 infantry, and 80,000 cavalry, but no reliance can 
be placed on these figures. After the numbering Xerxes 
inspected the nations composing the army. 

__ r , / ° : The Persian 

Herodotus has given US a list of forty-six Forces : Their 

peoples, with a description of their dress and Descuptlon 

weapons • but many of the peoples described can have had 

no place in the army of invasion. Ethiopians of Nubia with 

stone-headed arrows, Mysians with poles tip -hardened in 

the fire, Sagartians from the steppes of Iran, whose only 

weapons were dirk and lasso— these, and many others, 
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were never haled into Europe to swell an army which 
at the highest computation can hardly have exceeded 
300,000 men. The number of ships is given as 1,207 
triremes, with 3,000 smaller vessels ; here again 
” and Nunibers ‘ there is much exaggeration. The Phoenicians 
were the flower of the naval force, which was commanded 
by four Persians of high rank, among them two brothers 
of the king. 

§ 153. The Greeks had ample warning of the blow 
which threatened them ;*in 481 b.c. heralds from Sardis had 
demanded the tokens of submission. Only to Athens and 
Sparta were no heralds sent, those two states being thus 
declared to be beyond the pale of mercy. In the autumn 

Greek Congress ^ tbis y ear a national Congress, the Syne- 
fit the isthmus. (j r i um 0 f the Probuli or representatives of the 
patriotic states, was convened at the Isthmus in order 
to concert measures of resistance. Sparta, by reason of 
her acknowledged headship in the Peloponnese, and Athens, 
by reason of her victory at Marathon and her growing 
importance as a naval power, were the natural centres of 
the national resistance. As a preliminary, it was resolved 
that all feuds and disputes between states should be 
dropped so that all might fight side by side like brothers 
for the common freedom. The old quarrel which for nearly 

Union of J y ears estranged Athens and Aegina 

Athens and was thus laid to sleep, and the two largest 

Aegina. , . r ~ ° 

navies of Greece secured for the coming struggle. 
The confederate states bound themselves by an oath to 
“ tithe ,J the state which voluntarily submitted to Persia; 
in others words, to confiscate its territory and to dedicate 
a tenth part to the god at Delphi. 

§ 154. Command of the land forces by common consent 
belonged to Sparta, and as for the fleet, the cities were 
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§ 154.] 

unwilling to serve under any but a Spartan leader. En- 
voys were sent to various powerful states for Attitude of 
aid, but they met with no success. Argos Argos_ 
maintained a stubborn neutrality, owing to her jealousy 
of Sparta, at a time when neutrality was tantamount 
to “ medism.” Crete followed the same policy, and Corcyra, 
with characteristic selfishness and duplicity, _ of ^ and 
declared for the cause, but took care not to Coic y ia ~ 
commit herself to active interference. Gelon, tyrant of 
Syracuse, the greatest power in the west, _ of Gelnn of 
was threatened by the Carthaginians, and s J rtacuse - 
could have sent no help, even if his claim to the 
supreme command of the confederate forces could have 
been conceded satisfactorily. At home things looked 
dark for the patriots. In general throughout northern 
Greece, where the brunt of the invasion would fall, there 
was a strong tendency to inaction; the attitude .of these 
weak northern states was bound to be decided by the extent 

to which they could count upon Spartan support. 

m, , 1 , ,, £ f . —of the Noith* 

The darkness of the outlook was gauged by era Sates 

the Delphian priests, who in their oracles ee ° e " 
counselled non-resistance. Athens had a difficult task— 
to combat at once the narrow, self-interested calculations 
of the Spartans, who limited their view to the Peloponnese, 
the temporising, or even the open “medism/’ of the 
northern Greeks and the astute time-servers of Delphi. 
The glory of this year lies in the fact that the credit for 
all that Athens did belonged not to any single man, but 
to the whole Athenian people. In 490 b.c. there were 
certainly traitors within the city ; in 480' b.c. but one 
^ sentiment animated her people. Minor political Condltlon of 
I disagreements were forgotten, even as between Athens 
! state and state feud had been buried. The state needed the 
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best talent it could command. Avisbeides and Xanthippus, 
driven into exile by the ostracism, were recalled and chosen 
to be Generals along with their great rival Themistoclen 
The Council of the Areiopagus seems to have distinguished 
itself at this crisis by its public spirit and patriotic 
attitude. 

§ 155. For a moment it seemed that opposition to the 

r . .. . invaders would be made on the frontier of 

ilrsfc ot 

Defence— Q reec0j on the most northerly line, that of the 
Oambunian range. About the time of the crossing of 
the Hellespont the Thessalians asked the confederates to 
adopt that line of defence, and ten thousand men were sent 
to the vale of Tempe between Mount Olympus and Mount 
Ossa. The line of Tempe can be turned, however, by the 
masses of Volustana and Petra, to the west of Olympus, and 
-abandoned to ^ was impossible for the Greeks to hold all 
the Persians, these routes into Thessaly. They had no 
alternative but withdrawal, and the abandonment of 
Thessaly to the enemy. 

A second line of defence was constituted by the range of 
Second Line Mount Oeta and the entrance to the Euboean 
of Defence, channel. On this line the famous pass of 
Thermopylae was the portal of central Greece ; its loss meant 
the loss of Boeotia, Attica, and all the country north of the 
of Isthmus. The outline of the coast has been 
greatly modified by the alluvial deposits of 
the Spercheius, which enters the Maliac Gulf near the 
pass, but we can reconstruct the map of the pass as it was 
in 480 B.o. At its western end near Anthela, the meeting 
place of the Amphictionic Council, and its eastern end near 
Alpeni, the mountain approached the sea so closely as to 
leave barely room for the road. Between these points it 
receded somewhat, leaving a small plain at its foot, over 
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which flowed the water from the hot springs sacred to 
Heracles, which gave their name to the pass. Tbo Hot 
The mountain falls in sheer precipices to SpiinL,s * 
the road, which then was also blocked by a transveise 
wall, built by the Phocians as a defence against the 



Thessalians. The weak point was that a rough path, 
practicable, however, for troops, ran across the mountains 
south of the pass and descended to the road east of Alpeni. 
The position could therefore be turned, unless the allies 
could also hold the mountain path. The enemy’s fleet had 
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also to be taken into account. Thermopylae was in fact 
only the land section of the whole line of defence. In 
order to prevent a descent in rear of the pass from the 
Peisian fleet, the strait between the northern end of 
Euboea and the mainland of Thessaly had also to be 
guarded by the Greeks. Leonidas, one of the Spartan 
kings, occupied Thermopylae with about seven thousand 
hoplites ) four thousand of these were Peloponnesians, 
including one thousand Laconian Perioeci and 
foicpk at two thousand Arcadians. The flower of the 
UieimopyUe. cons { s t e< j 0 f three hundred Spartiates, 

chosen from those who had children. One thousand 
Phocians were charged with the defence of the path over 
the mountains. Over the fleet Eurybiades, a Spartiate, 
but not of royal blood, held chief command. The total 
number of ships was 271 triremes and nine penteconters in 
station near Artemisium, on the northern coast of Euboea ; 
Greek Fleet at ^ addition fifty-three Athenian triremes kept 
Artemisium. j n the rear at the strait called the 

Euripus ; of the entire fleet of 324 triremes, the Athenians 
provided 200. 

§ 156. Towards the end of August (480 b.c.) Xerxes drew 
Xerxes befoxe near Thermopylae. Immortal stories were told 
Thermopylae. 0 f the stand at the pass— how the Persian scout 
gazed with astonishment on the Lacedaemonian outpost in 
front of the wall engaged in athletic exercises or combing 
their long hair ; and how one of *the three hundred, Dieneces 
by name, when told that the Persian host was so numerous 
that their arrows hid the sun, gaily replied : “ So much the 
better ! We shall fight then in the shade” Pour days the 
Persians lay before the pass ; it needed no general to see 
the difficulties of a frontal attack upon the Greek position. 
On the fifth day Xerxes attacked. First the Medes and 
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Cissians, next the ten thousand Persian “Immortals” under 
Hy darnes, dashed upon the Greek spears, only to be thrown 
back broken. Thrice in agony of fear for his The Battle m 
dying soldiers Xerxes sprang from his royal the Pass - 
seat. At last he decided to send round the “ Immortals” by 
the mountain path. A Malian named Ephialtes has been 
branded in history as the traitor who sold his country ; but 
he was only the guide impressed by the Persians, who from 
the first must have known of the existence of the path 

from the Thessalians in the army? Marching 

J ° Turnimr of the 

all night, the detachment surprised the Phocians, raw by the 

who retreated towards the summit of the 
mountain ; but the Persians passed onwards without paying 
further attention to them. 

In the camp of Leonidas the Greeks had learnt the 
movement which threatened them : the seer , 

; Withdrawal of 

Megistias had read in the sacrifices that death Main Body 
would come with the mormng. A council of 
war was held. The decision was that the Lacedaemonians, 
Thebans, and Thespians should remain to defend the pass, 
while the rest retired eastwards, probably in order to attack 
the flank of the Persians descending the hills, Afterwards 
it was said that the withdrawal of the main body was a 
desertion, and that the Thebans were retained against their 
will, and went over to the Persians during the action. 
Hitherto the Greeks had merely received the Persian 
onset ; now they advanced Outside the pass and fell upon 
the enemy. Many of the noblest Persians fell, among 
them two half-brothers of the king; many were driven 
into the sea. Leonidas also fell, and a Homeric contest was 
waged for his body. At last the spears of the Greeks were 
broken ; and the Persians began to pour into the pass from 
its eastern end. The remnant of the defenders retired to 
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a hillock for the last stand, and by the thousands that 
Last stand surged into the pass from either side they were 
Lo'onicUsand korne down, desperately fighting to the last, 
the Hinu tuns. pj ie p ers i ans were masters of the gates of 
Greece, and Thermopylae had become the type for all 
time of loyal defence that ends only when life ends. 

§ 157. The defeat at Thermopylae entailed the retirement 
of the Greek fleet. The first blood actually shed in the 
campaign was in a conflict between three Greek vessels 
reconnoitring in the Thermaic gulf and ten swift cruisers 
of the enemy. On the coast of Magnesia the main fleet of 
the Persians came to anchor, between Casthanaea and Gape 
Sepias, at the south-eastern extremity of Thessaly. So 
numerous wei e the ships that they lay in eight lines, only 
the first line being hauled ashore, while the rest rode at 
anchor. A furious storm from the north-east, which, in 
spite of the incantations of the Magi, raged for three days, 
The storm off destroyed hundreds of ships and their crews. 
Cape Sepias. Thus p 0 reas, the Greeks said, remembered his 
kinship with the Athenians. After the storm the Persians 
came to Aphetae, opposite the station of the Greeks. In 
order to cut off the Greek retreat they sent a squadron of 
two hundred ships outside Euboea to block the southern 
end of the Euboean channel, but these ships were destroyed 
by a storm in the “ Hollows ” of Eubcea. The collapse of 
Fighting at tkls enabled the fifty-three Attic ships 

Artemisium. ^ the Euripus t<5 join the main body, and 
several actions were fought in the strait near Artemisium. 
Ho decisive result was reached, but as the Persians were 
the assailants on the last occasion, it looks as though the 
Retreat of the Greeks wer ® being gradually beaten from their 
Greek Fleet. p 0S h phe disaster at Thermopylae released 
the fleet, for nothing could be gained by holding the strait. 
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§ 158. When the ships reached the Saronic Gulf the 
Athenians were disappointed to learn that all Xerxes in 
idea of further stand north of the Isthmus was Centrdl Greece - 
abandoned. Xerxes was in full march through Pbocis and 
Boeotia, devastating and destroying. In Phocis, according 
to the Delphian tale, a Persian detachment had turned 
westwards in order to pillage Delphi. The women and 
children at Delphi were sent across the gulf for safety into 
Achaea, while the men sought refuge in the Corycian cavern 
on Parnassus. Only sixty men, wiinh Aceratus, the prophet, 
remained in the temple. Apollo himself had promised to 
defend his own treasures. When the spoilers 
approached, a storm of thunder and lightning 
burst upon them; two rocks came crashing from the 
precipices of Parnassus into their midst, and a super- 
natural war-cry rang from the temple of Athena. Panic- 
stricken, the assailants fled, pursued by two avenging 
apparitions, the native Delphian Heroes, Phylacus and 
Autonous, 

No such supernatural intervention saved Athens; 
indeed, the gods themselves seemed to have deserted the 
city, seeing that for the first time in man’s memory the 
monthly dole of food placed in the temple of Erechtheus 
for Athena's sacred snake remained untasted. Proclama- 
tion was made that the women, children, and old men 
should be transported across the Saronic Gulf to Aegina, 
Troezen, or Salamis, and that? the rest should man the ships. 
The Council of the Areiopagus distributed from the treasury 
of Athena eight drachmae to every citizen who embarked. 
Athens was thus entirely deserted with the Evacuation of 
exception of the Acropolis, the great natural Athem3 ‘ 
strength of which gave hopes of its being held successfully. 
The small garrison left there actually did maintain itself 

t. g. 14 


Legend about 
Delphi. 
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for two weeks, and then the Persians discovered the secret 
stair on the northern side of the rock near the 

The Peisi.ms .. . 

Cuptme the sanctuary of Aglauros. Later tradition repre- 
Auopoiii.. t j ie g arr j S011 as consisting merely of a 

few deluded citizens who chose to understand the 11 wooden 
wall” in which, according to the oracle, safety should he 
found, as wooden barricades; the event proved clearly 
enough that the oracle had meant ships. 

§ 159. During the evacuation of the city the allied fleet 
lay in the bay of Salamis, and hither gathered the entire 
available fleet of Greece— 378 triremes and seven 
penteconters. Across the Isthmus a wall had been built 
in feverish haste, and behind it lay the army, now 
commanded by Cleombrotus, younger brother of Leonidas 
and regent for his brother’s child, Pleistarchus. The 
situation of the fleet at Salamis resembled that at 
Tbe Greek Artemisium, with the difference that the 
Fleet at Sakmis.p assa g e b e t ween i s l anc i aG( j mainland was 
easier to block than the Euboean straits had been. 
During the days which succeeded the simultaneous arrival 
of the Persian army at Athens and of their fleet at 
Plialerum, hot debate was held in the Council of Admirals ; 
the majority were in favour of withdrawing the fleet 
towards the Isthmus ; Athens, Megara, and Aegina were 
strenuous in opposition. In the story of these debates 
Themistocles is the hero. He convinced Eurybiades, 
when the other captains were on the eve of departing, 
of the advantage of fighting in the narrow strait, where 
Attitude of the numerical superiority of the Persians would 
Thenustociea. be neutralised, and Eurybiades called a fresh 
meeting. It was on this occasion that the Corinthian 
Adeimantus reproached Themistocles with his impatient 
eagerness to address the Council : “ Those who stand up too 
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soon in the games are whipped / 7 said he. “ Yes/' retorted 
Themistoeles, “ and they who lag behind lose the crown.” 
When the Corinthian reminded him that he was a man 
without a city, Themistoeles replied that so long as he 
commanded two hundred ships he had a city and a country 
greater than Corinth, and threatened to sail to Italy to 
found a new Athens there. The decision was taken to 
fight at Salamis. 

According to the story, a somewhat similar scene was 
being enacted at the council-board«of Xerxes. The tyrants 
of the various states and the captains of the ships were 
all eager for action. Artemisia, queen of Halicarnassus, 
alone declared in favour of avoiding a battle. Xerxes 
resolved to fight, and brought his ships across the Xerxes Re . 
space between Salamis and Peiraeus, so as to solves t0 Attack * 
block the entrance of the strait. The islet Psyttaleia, lying 
right in the fairway, was occupied by Persian troops. The 
Greek fleet lay behind the long rocky promontory of 
Cy nosura which projects towaids the Attic shore. 

For a third time the Greek admirals met, and clamoured 

for retirement. Themistoeles then determined 

, Trick of Them is- 

upon a desperate expedient m order to iorce a tocies to force 

r . . on a Battle. 

battle m the strait. Under the cover or dark- 
ness he sent a faithful slave, Sicinnus, to the Persians with 
a message to Xerxes in which he represented himself as a 
secret friend of Persia ; he unfolded the resolution of the 
Greeks to retire westwards’ by way of the winding strait 
towards the Isthmus, and bade the king forestall them in 
order to destroy them. Xerxes consequently PeisianPlaa 
modified his plan of battle. What exactly was of Bam 
done is not clear. Some believe that the Egyptian squadron 
of two hundred ships was sent southwards round the island 
to take post at the Megarian end of the bay of Eleusis; 
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others that the Phoenician ships on the right wing crept 
along the Attic shore into the strait, so as to block that 
portion of the strait which connects the bay of Salamis with 
that of Eleusis. In any case the Persians carried out their 
movement impel ceived, while the Greek admirals wrangled. 
Suddenly towards morning Aristeides appeared with the 



announcement that the fleet was surrounded and fuither 
discussion useless. 

§ 160. The disposition of the two fleets and the details of 
Disposition of ^ ie action are obscure. The Athenians were on 
the Greok Fleet. tlle left of the Greek ^ the Aeginetans and 
Lacedaemonians on the light. If the line was drawn up 
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facing east towards the entrance of the strait, it extended 
right across the channel, here one mile wide. Piom the 
hill of Aegaleos overlooking the bay, Xerxes on a throne 
watched the struggle. The fighting began on the left, where 
the Athenians encountered the Phoenicians. The Aegine- 
tans appear to have broken out of the strait 

rr . . The Battle. 

through the Ionian squadron on the Persian 
left, and to have taken the stream of advancing or flying 
vessels on the flank. What part the Corinthians played 
we do not know, but it is certainly only a malicious 
Athenian invention which tells us that Adeimantus and all 
the Corinthian ships fled, until they were turned hack by a 
supernatural messenger when the battle was already won. 
During the fight Aristeides descended upon Psyttaleia and 
cut the Persians who were there to pieces. Defeatofthe 
The numbers of the Persian forces were only PeMans ’ 
an encumbrance to themselves and rendered their bravery 
ineffective ; the flower of their fleet was destroyed, and with 
it many of the noblest Persians, including Ariabignes, son 
of Darius and balf-brbther of Xerxes. Artemisia, the 
Halicarnassian queen, for whose capture alive the Greeks 
offered a reward of a thousand drachmae, greatly distin- 
guished herself. 

§ 161. Xerxes retreated immediately. He is represented 
as overwhelmed with terror and fear of being penned up 
in Greece by the destruction of the Hellespontine bridges. 
As a matter oE fact those bridges had long ago been broken 
up by storms, and the king was in no danger unless Ionia 
revolted. Mardomus did not remain behind with the army 
on the desperate chance of conquering Greece in order to 
avoid being made the scapegoat for the failure Movements of 
of the expedition, as the Greeks made out. the Persians - 
s blow to the fleet might indeed be expected to have 
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an important influence upon the loyalty of the Asiatic 
Their Lana subjects, but it hardly touched the position of 
Forces intact. £p e } a]QC | f orceSj which were still masters of the 
situation north of the Isthmus. The real danger threatened 
the Greeks themselves, with their jealousies and disunion ; 
their proper course was to have followed up their victory 
Policy of u P on the retirement of the army. For retire- 
the Greeks. men fc was f or the moment imperative. The 
season was far advanced, and Mardonius had to find his 
winter quarters in Thessaly. Cleombrotus was on the point 
of advancing in pursuit when an eclipse of the sun (October 
2nd, 480 b.c.) caused him to desist As for the advice 
Advice of Tliemistocles, to pursue the retreating fleet 
ie object of raising Ionia, it was rejected. 
The Peloponnesians had been unwilling to fight at 
Salamis, and they were now still less disposed to quit 
their own waters, and carry on a naval war upon the 
coast of Ionia. While Mardonius remained in Greece 
they could urge that there was occupation enough for 
the fleet at home ; at the same time the immediate danger 
was over, and it was only under the stress of imminent 
peril that the council could he prevailed upon to adopt 
vigorous measures. The Greek fleet, therefore, contented 
itself with an advance to Andros. An indemnity was 
demanded from that island, which had fought on the 
Persian side, but after a fruitless attempt to extort one by 
siege the fleet withdrew. 

When the ships had returned to Salamis, division of the 
spoils of war was made, and offerings to the gods. Then all 

Prizes of Vaionr assembled at the Tsthnills to adjudge the prizes 
of valour. The first prize was given to the 
Aeginetans, the second to the Athenians. Later invention 
added the following story. A prize was offered to the mn 
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§ 161 .] 

who had most distinguished himself for valour or wisdom, 
The commanders each wrote two names in order of merit 
and deposited the tablet on the altar of Poseidon. Upon 
examination it was found that each man must have written 
his own name first and that of Themistocles second, 
Themistocles himself must then have put his own name 
down twice ! The result was that no prize was awarded— 
in reality for the best of reasons, that none was 

J ’ . Themistocles 

offered. Themistocles, however, received unique Honoured at 
honours at Sparta— a crown of olive, a prize 
chariot, and when he left the city three hundred Spartans 
escorted him as far as the frontier. 

The victory at Salamis gave a fresh impulse to Greek 
literature, and forms the subject of the Perm of Aeschylus, 
the only strictly historical Greek drama we possess. The 
Greeks themselves held it to be the most significant event in 
their history : for to them it stood for the triumph of indi- 
vidual liberty over the hated power of Oriental despotism. 
Periander, Croesus, and Cambyses were all in their way 
typical tyrants, but Xerxes was the tyrant for all time. 
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PLATAEA AND MYCALE. 

§ 162. Prospects and Motives of the Greeks m 479 b.c.— § 103. 
Mardonius’s Overtures to Athens ; Second Occupation of Athens 
by the Persians ; March of the Spartans to the Isthmus.— § 164. 
Movements of Mardonius and Pausanias; the Armies near 
Plataea— § 105. Fii&t and Second Positions of the Greeks. — 
§166. lletrogiade Movement of Pausanias; Amompharetus.— 

§ 167. Battle of Plataea — § 108. Submission of Thebes ; Festival 
of Freedom; Dedication of the Spoils.— § 169. Battle of 
Mycale. 

§162. It was in 479 b.c. that the real struggle for the 
Portion of freedom of Gieece was waged. Mardonius was 
Peuian Forces. j 0 i De d in Thessaly by Artabazus and the troops 
which had escorted Xerxes to the Hellespont. The total 
of the force with Mardonius is said to have reached 
300,000 men; though that is not true, they were at all 
events the best troops that Persia could put into the field. 
Meanwhile the Persian fleet, 300 strong, was concentrated 
at Samos, suppoited by an army watching over Ionia. 

The Greek fleet of 110 ships, commanded by 

The Greek Fleet. r J 

Lcotychides, one of the Spartan kings, was 
gathered at Aegina, whence, at the solicitations of the 
Chians, it advanced as far as Delos. The secret history 
of this year has been guessed with a high degree of 
Divergent probability. The fact that Themistocles after 
Sparta and all his brilliant success of the previous year,' 
Athens. wag continued in command proves tbaC 
his policy no longer fell in with the views of the people, i 
216 
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§ 363 .] 


There was, in fact, a division of interest between the 
Athenians and the Peloponnesians. As before, the Spari ans 
were anxious not to operate be} r ond the Isthmus, if it could 
he avoided ; on the other hand, the appearance of a strong 
Greek fleet on the coast of Ionia, and a second crushing 
victory over the Persian ships, would free the Pelopon- 
nesians of all apprehension of a descent upon the Pelopon- 
nese, while their lines at the Isthmus were beyond all fear 
of direct attack by land. The Athenians could therefore- 
free northern Greece of the presence of the Persian armies 
only by refusing to co-operate in a decisive operation at' 
sea until a decisive blow had been struck on land. 

§ 163. Upon this division of interest Mardonius laid his 
plans. He made overtures directly to the 

r J „ Overtures of 

Athenians through Alexander, king of Mace- Mardonius to 

, „ , . . . Athens. 

donia. He offered them a free and independent 
alliance. In answer to the counter-embassy sent by Sparta, 
the Athenians declared that so long as the sun’s course 
lemained the same, they would never accept the terms of 
Xerxes. In return, the Spartans engaged to send an 
army into Boeotia for the protection of Athens. Mardonius 
at once began to march southwards, while the Athenians 
waited in vain for the promised assistance. The Spartans 
pleaded the festival of the Ilyacinthia as the ground for 
their refusal to take the field immediately. Once again 
the Athenians were compelled to remove their families 
and property to Salamis, and to take to their 

. . Occupation of 

ships. Mardonius entered Attica without Athens by 
opposition, and reoccupied Athens ten months 
after its first entry by Xerxes ; this time no damage was 
done either to the land or to the city, as the Peisian 
general still hoped to detach the Athenians from the 
Peloponnesian alliance. Envoys from Athens, Megara, 
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and Plataea appeared in Sparta to remonstrate with the 
Ephors. For ten days an answer to their demand for 
Spartan intervention was postponed, but at last the patience 
of the envoys was exhausted, and they delivered their 
ultimatum — the threat to go over to the Persians. Never 
weie men more astonished than they when the Ephors 
replied by informing them that already the regent Pausanias, 
Spattaiib Much with 5,000 Spartiates and their Helot atten- 
to the isthmus, dants, had crossed the frontier in full inarch 
for the Isthmus, and that 5,000 hoplites of th© Perioeci, 
each with a Helot attendant, were at that moment mobilis- 
ing for the campaign. Never afterwards did so large a 
force of Spartans take the field. 

Mardouius had made a last attempt to win the Athenians. 
His envoy appeared in Sal amis with his proposals. Lycidas, 
one of the Council, urged that the matter should be laid 
before the people in the Ecclesia, but their answer was 
to stone him to death, while the women did the same to 
his wife and children, 

§ 164. On the approach of the Lacedaemonians Mardonius 
Movements Of was constrained to retire from Attica. He 

Marciomus. did what he could to complete the ruin of 
Athens, and then, after a demonstration as far as the 
Megarid, retired northwards by way of Deceleia to Tanagra, 
where he turned westwards and marched up the As opus 
to Scolus, a hamlet at the northern foot of Mount Cithaeron, 
Here he was in Theban territory, at the point where the 
direct road from the Peloponnese or Attica crossed the 
Tie Persians -^ s °pus. A fortified camp, ten furlongs square, 
on the Asopus. g Har ded the passage of the river, while his 
army lined its bank from a point opposite Erythrae on 
the east to one opposite Plataea on the west. In the rear, 
five miles distant, lay Thebes, the Persian base, tborougbly 
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fortified and provisioned. Pansanias was joined at the 
Isthmus by contingents from the patriotic states ; advancing 
to Eleusis, he effected a junction with the Movenientsof 
Athenians, 8,000 strong under Aristeides, and Pau&amas - 
then crossed Mount Cithaeron by the pass of Dryoscephahe 
(“Oak Heads”) and halted on the northern face of the 
range. Further advance was impossible, and a frontal attack 
upon the Persian position was equally out of the question. 

For many days the two armies faced each other. In 
Herodotus we can read the story of events as TheAmues 
coloured by Athenian jealousy and antipathy ; XcSof : 
it has proved possible, however, to divine the Herodotus * 
truth about the operations at Plataea in a higher 
degree than in the case of the other battles with the 
Persians. 

§ 165. Pausanias had advanced on the direct road from 
Athens to Thebes with the intention of striking Fjrst Position 
at Thebes^ In his position on Mount Cithaeron of the Gieeks - 
he lay astride that road ; on the right stood the Spartans 
above Erythrae ; on the left, on much lower ground, the 
Athenians and Megarians. Against the left wing Mar- 
donius flung his cavalry under Masistius. The Cavalry Battle 
Megarians hardly withstood them, but on the El7th 
arrival of three hundred Athenians in support, the Persians 
were beaten off with the loss of their leader ; be was slain 
with difficulty by a spear-thrust in the eye, as his armour 
was impenetrable. The body remained in the hands of 
the Greeks, and Boeotia echoed with the Persian lamen- 
tation for the loss of Masistius. 

Seeing that an advance on Thebes by this road was 
impossible. Pausanias, by a sudden movement MoveniQntof 
in an oblique direction from Cithaeron, threw Pausanias - 
himself on the road which, farther west, ran directly from 
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Plataea to Thebes. His object was to cross the Asopus, 
and thus turn the Persian light wing. That 
its object. ^j g 0 p era £ion was not carried beyond the 
half-way stage was owing to the timidity of the Athenians, 
who, being on the Greek left, naturally formed the head 
of the column in its advance across the river. Unfortu- 
nately the crossing was never effected, as the Athenians 
shrank from the task, and in the end a halt was made 
among the ridges which extend from Cithaeron to the 
Asopus ; the spring Gargaphia and the precinct of the Piero 
Second Position Androerates marked the new Greek position, 
of the Greet-s. r p[ ie Persians, of course, at once seized the 
passes over Mount Cithaeron, which the Greek movement 
had thrown open to attack. The Greeks were thus 
straitened for supplies, and their position was untenable. 
Pausanias was compelled to give up the offensive, and to 
fall back upon Mount Cithaeron in order to try to recover 
his communication with the Isthmus. The masterly in- 
activity of Mardonius was apparently certain to bring 
him victory by the gradual melting away of the allied 
army. 

The Athenians pretended that Alexander of Macedon 
secretly warned the Greeks that Mardonius 

Malicious Story . 

about the was meditating instant attack, and that the 
sp.u tans. gp ar tans, being unwilling to face Persian troops, 

exchanged places with the Athenians during tho night. 
When tho change was remarked by the enemy in the 
morning, Mardonius also made his Persians and the 
Boeotian allies exchange places, so as to bring the former 
once again opposite to the Spartans. On this, Pausanias 
caused the Spartans to resume their former position, and 
Mardonius did likewise. 

§166. Pausanias held a council of war, in which the 
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§ 167 .] 

details of the proposed retrograde movement were discussed. 
The Athenians, with the allies constituting the PhBS of 
centre, were to retire to a ridge of Cithaeron, 1,<iusauia "- 
called the “Island,” because it was enclosed by the two 
arms of the stream Oeroe ; it lay ten stades east of Plataea. 
The Lacedaemonians and Tegeans, composing the Greek 
right, were to advance eastwards to recover n ow carried 
the pass. When night fell the centre retreated 0ut * 
in disorder, not to the “ Island,” but to the temple of Hera 
under the walls of Plataea ; while the Athenians did not 
move at all. The Spartans also did not leave their position 
until dawn broke. The story was that Pau- PailsaniasFallg 
sanias was thwarted by the irrational obstinacy Back - 
of one of his bravest captains, Amompharetus by name, 
who regarded the retirement as unworthy of a Btory of 
Spartan. Pausanias was at last compelled to Amompharetus. 
leave him to his fate ; but he had advanced with the rest 
only ten stades, as far as the stream Moloeis, when the 
obdurate captain followed hard after him with the news 
that the Persian cavaliy were pouring across the Asopus 
in pursuit. It was even so. The Greek army was now 
sundered into three bodies, and all cohesion was lost. The 
time for Mardonius to strike had come. 

§ 167. Mardonius made the mistake of advancing by bis 
lift, so that he came into contact first and B , ltt]eof 

chiefly with the Spartans and Tegeans; the Blataea * 

Boeotians fell upon the Athenians ; the Greek centre was 
two miles away from either scene of action, and practically 
took no part in the battle. For long the omens were 
unfavourable, and the troops under Pausanias patiently 
waited under the storm of arrows shot from behind the 
Persian rampart of wicker shields. At last the Greeks 
charged, and swept over the barrier. The battle raged 
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§ 168 .] 


long and fiercely, but at last the Spartan Aeimnestus 
struck down Mardonius, and the Persians fled in rout to 
their fortified camp. By this time the Athenians and the 
troops of the centre had come up, and the gtorming of the 
camp was stormed. The Greeks slew and Perswa Ctlw]? - 
spared not ; we do not hear of any prisoners. The honours 
of the day rested with the Spartans and Tegeans, whose 
steadiness had retrieved the fearful blunders of the divisional 
commanders of the army. 

$ 168. Ten days after the battlq the allies advanced to 
Thebes and demanded the surrender of the leaders of the 
Persian party; the names of the chief of them were 
Atfcaginus and Timagenidas. Por a time the Thebans 
refused to give them up, and siege was laid to 

° r ® Surrender of 

the city. At last, at their own request, the Medmng 

J 9 * J Thebans. 

men were surrendered; they hoped by means 
of bribes to secure their release, hut they miscalculated, for 
Pausanias hurried them off to Corinth and executed them 
without trial. Attaginus, however, made his escape. 

The Greeks who fell in the action were buried before 
the gate of Plataea, where their memory was honoured by 
annual sacrifice by the Plataeans, who also every four 
years celebrated the deliverance of Greece in FestiV(llof 
a Festival of Freedom (Eleutheria). In the E]eutheiu - 
name of Sparta and the Peloponnesian confederacy Pau- 
sanias solemnly guaranteed the political independence and 
inviolability of the Plataeane ; we shall see how that oath 
was kept. A tangible memorial of the victory MemoriaIat 
has survived to our own day in the three bronze Veliki. 
serpents intertwined so as to form a column that once 
supported a golden tripod ; this was dedicated at Delphi. 
On the coils of the serpents are graven the names of the 
patriotic states. This is now at Constantinople, having 
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been removed thither by Constantine the Great. From a 
second portion of the spoil was made a colossal image of 
Zeus, fifteen feet high, which was set up at 
Olympia; on its base also was a list of the 
loyal states. From a third portion was made a statue of 
Poseidon eleven feet high, set up at the Isthmus. Thus 
the Greeks gave thanks to the gods who had saved them. 

§ 169. Meantime the Greek fleet had lain idle at Delos. 
At length it sailed eastwards in response to 

Movements of . 

the Fenton and the messages of the Samians, who declared 

Greek Fleets. . _ „ 

that the lonians only waited tor a sight of 
the Greek fleet to revolt. The Persian fleet withdrew from 
Samos to the piomontory of Mycale, seeking the protection 
of the army of 60,000 men stationed there; the ships were 
hauled up and surrounded with a palisade. The Greeks, 
nothing daunted, landed and overcame the Persian infantry 
ranged on the shore, and drove it to the fortified camp ; 
the camp in its turn was captured and burnt, together 
with all tbe ships. During the action the lonians turned 
against their masters, and so “for a second time "revolted 
from the Persians.” * 

The belief gained currency that this battle of Mycale 
Battle of (August, 479 B.c.) was fought on the very same 
Mjcaie. day as that of Plataea, and the story was that 
just as the Greeks were on the point of engaging, the 
legend about rnmoul ‘ ran down the line that their brethren 
the Battle. were victorious in Boeotia ; and a heralcbs stafl 
was seen wafted to the shore as a sign of the victory 
thus mysteriously announced. It seems almost a pity to 
suspect that tidings of the Boeotian victory had already 
reached the commanders, who withheld the news until the 
psychological moment. 

* Herod., ix., 104, 
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THE WESTERN GREEKS, 

§ 170. Preponderance of Dorian Element in Sicily; Struggle 
between the Greeks and Carthaginians in the Western 
Mediterranean.—^ 171. Tyrants in Sicily ; Hippocrates of Gela; 
Gelon of Gela ; Anaxilas Pounds Messana.— § 172. Gelon Captures 
and Enlarges Syracuse ; his Power ; Theron of Acragas ; Terillus 
of Him era.— § 173. Carthaginian Invasion of Sicily ; Concert 
between Carthage and Xerxes; Tattle of Himera.— § 174. 
Acragas under Theron and Thrasydaeus ; Death of Gelon ; his 
Titles to Greatness.— § 175. Hieron of Syracuse Defeats the 
Etruscans at Cyme; Hieron a Patron of Literature.— § 176. 
End of the Tyranny at Acragas and Himera; Death of Hieron; 
Tyranny of Thrasybulus; Syracuse Freed from Tyranny; 
Ducetius ; Reduction of Sicel Towns by Syracuse ; Democracies 
throughout Sicily. 

§ 170. Simultaneously with the attack of Xerxes upon 
the inhabitants of Greece Proper came that of the 
Carthaginians upon the Greeks of Sicily. This was not 
mere coincidence ; the two blows had a real connection with 
each other. 

It must be noticed that nearly all the Hellemccoloniesin 
Sicily were situated on the eastern or the southern shores 
of the island, but it was in the southern part of Sicily that 
the important cities lay— in other words, in the 
history of the Sicilian Greeks it was the Dorian of Domna in 
element that was in the ascendant. Syracuse and SlClly ’ 
Gela, both direct Dorian colonies, and Acragas, an offshoot 
from Gela, divided between them the hegemony of Sicily, 
T. g. 225 15 
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Carthage. 


while the other Greek cities were little more than prizes to 
be fought for by their more powerful neighbours. Another 
remarkable point in the history of the Sicilian Greeks is 
Feiiuanenco of the permanence of the phenomenon which 
sSyTiS the Greeks called the tyranny. From first 
Main Cause. j. Q ] ast ^he history of Sicily is the history of 
tyrants. One reason for this was that the Greeks in Sicily 
had always a foe at their door in the Phoenicians, who kept 
a firm hold over the western extremity of the island. The 
representative of the Phoenician nationality in 
the western basin of the Mediterranean was 
the great mercantile city on the African coast, Carthage. 
In many ways the Greeks, both those of Sicily and those of 
the mother-country, infringed upon those exclusive rights 
of possession which Carthage claimed in the west. The 
Phocaeans as Phocaeans planted Massalia on the coast of Gaul, 
QatSeat an( l then s P rea d to other places on that coast, 
Mussaha. £ 0 ph e eas t and the west. The founda- 

tion of Alalia in Corsica challenged the right of Carthage to 
that fruitful island, but sbe replied by crushing 
Alalia out of existence (535 b.c.). Even the 
Phoenician preserve in Sicily was threatened — once when 
Dorian adventurers from Cnidus and Khodes, 

PentathluB. 

led by Pentathlus, tried to found a settlement 
on Cape Lilybaeum, hard by Motya (about 580 b.c.); and 
^ again when Dorieus, son of the Spartan king, 
Anaxandridas, tried to establish himself near 
Mount Eryx (about 510 b.c.). The Phoenicians at Panormus, 
the Elymians at Segesta, and the Sicani at Hyccara might 
quarrel among themselves, but they all readily combined to 
keep the Greeks from penetrating thither ; Selinas on the 
south coast and Himera on the north coast continued to 
be the most westerly outposts of Hellenic civilisation. 
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Battle of 
Heloius 
(402 ri c.). 


, Gelon of Gela. 


§ 171. It was about the close of the sixth century b.c. 
that the epidemic of tyranny began in Sicily ; TyiaDtb m 
up to this date examples had been sporadic only. Siclly> 
Since 505 e.c. Oleandms had ruled in Gela; after seven 
years he was assassinated, but the reins of power were 
grasped by his brother Hippocrates, a man of daring and 
ability, who made Gela mistress of most of H ,. )0auteH 
eastern Sicily; Naxos, Zancle, and Leontiui of GeI,u 
were reduced to subjection and ruled by feudatory princes. 
H ippocrates actually defeated the!* Syracusans in a great 
battle on the Helorua, and might have taken their city but 
for the intervention of the Corinthians and 
Corcyraeans ; as it was, Syracuse had to yield 
Camarina, which became a dependency of Gela 
(492 b.c.). Hippocrates fell in battle in 491 b.c. He i 
succeeded by his general, Gelon, who gained the 
tyranny by pretending to support the claims of 
the two sons of Hippocrates, against whom the citizens 
had taken arms. 

Hippocrates, as overlord of Zancle, had established Scythes 
as ruler there. After the conquest of Miletus 
(494 b.c.), Scythes invited those Ionians who Zancle " 
would not tolerate the Persian yoke to found a new home 
in Sicily. These refugees were tampered with by Anaxilas, 
tyrant of Rhegium, on the Italian side of the strait, who 
persuaded them to seize Zancle. This act of -seized by 
treachery was performed ; a few years later t 
Anaxilas himself seized the town, drove out the 
traitorous Ionians, repopulated the city with a people of 
mixed race, and renamed it Messana. 

§ 172. Gelon, tyrant of Gela, succeeded, and that by 
peaceable means, in effecting the thing which Hippocrates 
had failed to accomf lish — the acquisition of Syracuse. 
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Dissensions prevailed in Syracuse between the nobles and 
Colon's Acqui- the lower classes, and ultimately the people 
sy™ expelled the Gamori, or landed aristocracy. 
(4S5 n.c.). rpjj e ex ji es retired to Casmenae, and after a 
few years invoked the assistance of Gelon. The Syracusan 
demos made no resistance, and Gelon thus became tyrant 
of Syracuse with the title of General (485 b.c.). Gela was 
left to be ruled by his brother Hicron. 

Gelon devoted his life to the aggrandisement of his new 
Enlargement capital. Syracuse was enlarged in area, the 
of Syiacnse. p] a teau of Achradina being included within a 
wall of fortification, so that Achradina became the city 
proper, while the island of Ortygia, now joined by a mole to 
the mainland, served as an acropolis. Special provision 
was made for a large navy. In order to increase the 
population violent measures were taken. More than half 
of the people of Gela were compelled to migrate 
Migration to to Syracuse; the town of Camarina was totally 
Syiacuse. c | es ^ r0 y e< j an( j its inhabitants haled to the 
capital. Other cities also suffered similar transplantation 
of their nobles, while their commons were sold into slavery. , 
Gelon made himself master of the 'whole south-eastern 
portion of Sicily, and he possessed land and sea forces such 
as no city in Greece could rival. Hence the 

Power of Gelon. 

Greeks ot the mother-country were anxious for 
his assistance in 481 b.c. 

In audition to Anaxilas of Messana and Gelon of 
Syracuse, there were two other tyrants in Sicily at this 
period— Therpn of Acragas (Agrigentum) and Terillus of 
8 of Himera. Terillus was father-in-law of Anaxilas, 
?heronof d an ^ Theron held the same relationship to Gelon ; 
besides, Theron himself had to wife the daughter 
of Polyzalus, a younger brother of Gelon. It was the 
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hostility between these two family groups of tyrants that 
brought the Carthaginians into Sicily in a renewed attempt 
to expel the Greeks. Theron expelled Terillus, and Terillus 
and Anaxilas applied to the Carthaginians for assistance. 
;The part played by Terillus is curiously analogous to that 
of the exiled tyrant of Athens at the Persian court. 

§ 173, The invasion of Sicily by the Carthaginians was 
inevitable under the circumstances; neverthe- 
less there can be little doubt than its synchronism invasion of 
with the Persian invasion of Greece was not Sluly ‘ 
accidental. It was of consequence both to Carthage and to 
Xerxes that the eastern and the western Greeks should, if 
possible, be hindered from rendering each other assistance. 
To this extern; the two hostile powers were acting in 
concert. The Greeks expressed 4 their conscious- 
ness of the historical significance of the two Carthage and 
invasions in their belief that the decisive battles PeiBm * 
in Greece and Sicily fell upon one and the same day. 

The vastness of the Carthaginian preparations matched 
those of Xerxes. Three hundred thousand men Carthaginian 
conveyed in more than two hundred warships Armmen t- 
and three thousand transports landed at Panormus and 
advanced upon Ilimera. Theron called to his aid Gelon, 
and upon the tyrant of Syracuse was laid the task of 
championing the cause of Hellenic civilisation in the west. 
With fifty thousand infantry and five thousand cavalry 
he marched to the theatre of war and encamped on the 
right bank of the river Himera, to the east of the city. 
The Carthaginians were commanded by one of the kings 
(Suffetes) of Carthage, Hamilcar, son of Hanno ; Hamilcar 
had pitched two camps, one on the shore and a second 
among the hills on the west of the town. Gelon learnt 
from a prisoner that the Carthaginians were expecting 
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cavalry from Selinus, and he determined upon a bold 

stratagem. A portion of his own cavalry was 

Battle, of , 

Hmiera sent to them, representing themselves as beimun- 
(180 B.c.). ^ neg . w b en ^ ege | 3 e g ari ^o burn the ships, 
Gelon attacked the camp in the hills. The victory of the 
Greeks was complete. One hundred and fifty thousand 
of the enemy are said to have perished, and of all the fleet 
only one small boat returned to Carthage with news of the 
Death of g reat disaster. Hamiiear also fell, but how, no 
one knew. According to one story, he stood all 
through the battle at the altar offering victim after victim ; 
when he saw the battle go against him, he cast himself as a 
supreme sacrifice into the flames. Tile booty won by the 
victors was immense ; in addition, Oaithage purchased peace 
by payment of a war indemnity of two thousand talents. 

§ 174. The victory at Himera raised both Syracuse and 
Acragas to a great pitch of prosperity. The thousands 
of captives were usefully employed in task-work for the 
beautification of the two cities. During the last eight years 
Extension of Theron’s reign Acragas was greatly enlarged 

Aorasa8, and the foundations were laid of the great 
temples along the southern wall of the city, which astonished 
the world afterwards by their magnificence. Theron died 
in 472 b.c. He had been a wise and just ruler, and after 

Death of Theron^ deatil ht> WaS worshi PP cd as a Hero. His 

and Succession son and successor, Thrasydaeus, was a man of 
of Thrasydaeus, ■ • ; 

very different character. He had previously 

ruled Himera for his father, but his severity had caused a 
rebellion which for a moment had caused strained relations 
between Acragas and Syracuse; in fact, the two great 
cities almost came to blows, but the poet Simonides 
reconciled them, being a friend both of Theron and of 
Hieron, who then ruled at Syracuse (177 b.c.). 
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§ 175.1 

Gelon did not long survive his great victory. He had 
been ruthless and violent in carrying through the ambition 
of his life, the making Syracuse a great city ; Death of Gelon 
but his latter end was peace, and he went down ( 47S 
to his grave (478 b.c.) happy in the knowledge that he was 
beloved by his people. We are told that he summoned the 
Syracusans to an assembly armed, and that he came before 
them himself unarmed and gave account of all that he had 
done. His aims had not been those of a selfish personal 
^ambition ; in ’ the short space * of seven years he had 
established an Hellenic power that knew no HisServicea 
superior, and had brought greatness, prosperity, t0 S y iacuse - 
and security to Syracuse. The people onl) gave him his 
due when they greeted him as their benefactor, saviour, 
and, most precious title of all, not tyrant but king. 

§ 175. G cion’s son was a minor, and a dual regency was 
established; Hieron, the ruler of Gela, and Hier(mof 
Polyzalus, both brothers of Gelon, were en- s y iaouse - 
trusted with the government. The jealousy of Hieron 
compelled Polyzalus to take refuge with his son-in-law, 
Theron of Acragas, but when the reconciliation between 
the two cities took place he was allowed to return to Syra- 
cuse. Ilieron completed his brother’s victory at Him era by 
indicting a crushing blow upon that other powerful race 
which was ever hostile to the Greeks, the Etruscans. The 
hostility of the Etruscans was focussed upon the most 
northerly outpost of Greece on the Italian coast, the 
city of Cyme (Cumae). The combined fleets of The EtIuscans 
Cyme and Syracuse defeated the Etruscans so HieronatCyme 
decisively (474 b C.) that never again were they 
an object of fear to the Greeks. Some of the booty was 
sent as an offering by Hieron to Olympia ; a bronze helmet 
with the inscription — “ Hieron, son of Heinomenes, and the 
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Syracusans to Zeus; Tyrrhenian spoils from Cyme,” a 
memorial of this victory, is now in the British Museum. 

Hieron was a chronic invalid whose life was full of pain ; 
doubtless that had much to do witli the fact that he 
regarded his people with suspicion, established a system 
of espionage, and displayed avarice and violence in his 
rule. Outwardly his court was the most splendid and 
famous in existence at that time, the home of the best 
roetsatthe ^ terai 7 talent of the day: Epicbarmus and 
Court of Hieion pfoormis, the comedians; Aeschylus, the trage- 
dian ; Pindar, Baechylides, and Simonides, the lyric poets, 
were found there. The art of Pindar and Baechylides was 
exercised in celebrating the successes of the Syracusan ruler 
in the Panhellenie games at Delphi and Olympia. 

§ 176, The strife between the two great Sicilian cities at 
Expulsion of ^ as t ca]DQe shout. Thrasydaeus for some unknown 
, Tiua&ydaeus. reason declared war on Hieron, who defeated 
him in a bloody battle. Thrasydaeus is said to have 
retired to Megara in Greece, and to have been executed 
there. This was the end of the tyranny at Acragas and 
Himera, so far as we know (470 b.c ). Nor was the fall of the 
Death of Hieron t 7 rann y at Syracuse long delayed. In 467 b.c, 
(«7 b.c,) Hieron died, and his younger brother Thrasy- 
bulus succeeded to the regency ; he was a vicious, incapable 
man, and soon the Syracusans rose against him. He was 
compelled to surrender and to leave Syracuse for ever 
(466 b.c.). Thus after twenty years Syracuse recovered 
End of the % eedom> A colossal statue was dedicated to 
2eus ® ieil ^ erius ) and annual games called 
Eleutheria were established in memory of the 
occasion. For a time, however, there was strife in the city 
between the old citizens and those whom Gelon had brought 
in from every quarter, It was during this period of strife 
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and weakness That a national movement began among the 
pre-Hellenic race of eastern Sicily, the Sicek 

r J Sicel Tiis ng 

who found a leader in Ducetius (461—440 b.c.). under Ducetius: 

' his Cities. 

He organised a federation of Sicel towns, built 
new cities, and attempted to wrest supremacy in Sicily from 
the Greeks. He even defeated the Acragantines and 
Syracusans, but in 450 b.c. he was defeated by the latter 
with fearful slaughter. Ducetius threw him- His SmTender 
self upon the mercy of his enemies, and one andRetU0ment - 
morning the Syracusans found liim a suppliant at the 
public altar. His life was spared and he was sent to 
Corinth. Five years later he was again in Sicily founding 
a colony, Gale Acte, on the northern coast, apparently with 
Syracusan support. Whatever his designs, his 

J ® 1 His Death, 

death in 440 b.c. cut them short, and with him 
passed away for ever the national aspirations of the Sicel race. 
The last appearance of Ducetius had led to a war between 
Acragas and Syracuse, in* which the latter was victorious on 
the banks of the Himera river (445 b.c.). Syracuse also 
reduced all the Sicel towns ; only Trinacria made 

. Reduction of 

any resistance. Syracuse thus became the Sicel Towns by 

chief city of Sicily; democracy was firmly Sjracuse ' 
established both there and in the other Greek towns. The 
triumph of this form of government in Sicily is p emocraeies 
the more curious as the Dorian element was inSlcl k 
there preponderant, for the (Ionic) Chalcidian element 
(Naxos, Catane, and Leontini were its chief representa- 
tives) had become of little importance. On the contrary, 
in Greece Proper democracy was identified, not with the 
Dorian, but with the Ionian element, 
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PAUSANIAS AND THEMISTOCLES. 

§ 177. Sparta after Mycale ; Pausanias at Byzantium ; his Medism 5 
Mutiny of the Allies against him ; his Recall and Death. — § 178. 
Themistocles and the rortification of Athens and the Peiraeus ; 
Encouragement of Resident Aliens (Metics).— § 179. Themis- 
tocles Fi ustrates Attempt of Sparta to Form Continental 
Empire.— § 180. Position of Themistocles; his Ostracism; his 
Residence at Argos ; his Proscription, Flight to Asia, and Death. 
—§181. Death of Aristeides. 

§ 177. The Lacedaemonians were unwilling to embroil 
themselves further with the affairs of Jonia after the battle 
of Mycale. They proposed to transport the Asiatic Greeks 
to the territory of the states in Greece Proper which had 
medised. This proposal was rejected, and the Samians, 
Chians, Lesbians, and the other islanders were formally 
received into the Hellenic League. The united fleet then 
Capture of sa ^ to the Hellespont, whence Leotychides 
best and the Peloponnesians returned home. The 
Athenians and the Ionians besieged and took Sestos, the 
strongest fortress in the Chersonese. 

Next year Pausanias commanded the allied fleet. He 
pausanias sa ^ ^ rst to Cyprus to safeguard the southern 
Byffi™ entra]QCe Aegean, and then to Byzantium, 
which was captured. Here a change came 
over him ; he entered into negotiations with Xerxes ; in 
His Intrigues Ration be saw himself already Satrap of 
with Pei sia Greece, and began to act with more than Persian 
arrogance and brutality. The allies refused to continue 
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■under his command, and called upon Aristeides to assume 
the leadership. The Spartans indeed recalled The Spartans 
Pausanias, and sent out one Dorcis in his place, L 5 p h 0 ® Head * 
but the mischief was already done : the allies Ames> 
refused to recognise the Spartan headship. 

The remainder of the life of Pausanias was passed in 
intrigue until it ended in disgrace. He even established 
himself at Byzantium, but the Athenians and allies expelled 
him. When he was finally summoned home he intrigued 
with the Helots. When about to be arrested, be escaped 
to the temple of Athena of the Brazen House ; as a sup- 
pliant he could not he removed, but the door of his chamber 
was built up, and he was starved to death ; his mother was 
said to have laid the first stone at the door. 

Fall of 

The fall of Pausanias, a mysterious episode, Pausanias 
gains importance only for the reason that it ( about4ilB,c ) 
involved in ruin a greater man than himself, the greatest 
man that Greece produced-— Themistocles. 

§ 178. After 480 b.c. Themistocles no longer directed the 
action of Athens abroad ; but at home he was 

. Tbeniistoclei 

putting the coping-stone to his great work of 
makin g Athen s the first maritime power of Greece. When 
the Athenians returned home after the battle of Plataea, 
Athens was a heap of ruins. If Themistocles could have 
had his way, the old city should have served but as a 
quarry for materials for a new city by the sea. This could 
not be, however, and the first care was for the 

, —and the Forti- 

fortification of Athens on a scale hitherto un- fication of 

Athens. 

seen in Greece; the new walls had a circuit 
of about six miles. It was probably the scale of the 
rebuilding that aroused the jealousy and fears of the Pelo- 
ponnesians; the fortifications, the ships, and the terrible 
activity of the Athenians might well seem evidence of a 
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dangerous ambition. Sparta therefore sent envoys to sug- 
gest that all the fortifications in Greece should be razed. 
A good story was told to illustrate the crooked ways of 
Themistocles. At his suggestion the envoys were dismissed 
with the reply that Athens would send an embassy to Sparta 
to discuss her proposal. Themistocles reached Sparta in 
advance of his colleagues, who were instructed to tarry 
until the wall had reached a defensible height ; meantime, 
He outwits the building went on with feverish activity, 
the Spaitans Jt um0 urs of this reached Sparta, and the 
Ephors, on the advice of Themistocles, sent envoys to 
Athens to see how matters stood ; these envoys were 
detained as hostages for the safety of Themistocles and 
his colleagues. When the long-expected members of the 
Athenian embassy arrived, Themistocles threw off the mask 
and asserted the right of Athens to an independent policy. 

The fortification of the Peiraic peninsula was next com- 
Fortification of pl ete( b Thus the Athenians now possessed 
the Pendens, fcvvo fortified towns, the upper city and the 
harbour town, separated by about five miles of open country. 
In the course of the next twenty years measures were taken 
to remedy this unfortunate duality of the Athenian capital. 

Themistocles saw that ships would bring empire; he 
saw also that the foundations of empire must be laid in 
commerce. He tbeiefore attracted traders and manufac- 
Themistocles turers to Athens from all quarters by offering 
E SS S favourable conditions of life to all resident 

Athens. a ]i ens or Metics. These numbered ultimately 
not less than ten thousand, and apart from the commerce in 
which they were engaged, were otherwise a source of wealth. 

Their Tor they were liable to the same burdens as 
Condition full citizens, but paid a higher property-tax 
in war-time; they also paid an annual piotection-fee 
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§ 180.] 

(■ metoecium ). They served chiefly in the fleet, as rowers. 
It must be borne in mind that Athens was not primarily a 
conquering state, like Sparta, but a great centre of trade 
and industry ; this fact explains her vitality. 

§ 179. "While thus giving Athens her outfit as the future 

mistress of an empire, Themistocles won diplo- 

... , , Spaita Pmjecta 

matic triumphs over Sparta. Sparta had let slip a continental 

the chance she had of expanding her Pelopon- Empire ' 
nesian Confederacy into an Hellenic Confederacy embracing 
not only northern Greece, but the Greeks of Asia and the 
islands. She now tried to retrieve her error by extending 
her influence on land as a counterpoise to the maritime 
power of Athens. Leotychides was entrusted with the 
conquest of Thessaly, but he was bribed by 
the Aleuad princes to betray the interests of 
his country (476 b.c.). On his return he was 
tried and obliged to retire into exile at Tegea, where he 
died in 469 b.c. The Spartans then attempted to accom- 
plish their designs in another way. In the Amphictionic 
Council they proposed to expel from this League those 
states which had either taken the side of the 
Persians or failed to fight against them. This SoMrStS 
blow was aimed at the Thessalians, Thebans, 
and Argives. The proposal was actually in 
accordance with the oath sworn by the con- 
federates at the Isthmus; nevertheless, Themistocles, 
representing Athens at the Council, strenuously opposed 
the measure, pointing to the grave disturbance that would 
result in the balance of power. Themistocles thus stood' 
forth as the most deadly enemy of Spartan aggrandisement. 

§ 180 . It was probably through Spartan intrigue that 
Themistocles was ruined. Cimon, who was now rising into 
prominence, was a fervid supporter of Sparta. Themi- 
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stocles, as an ultra-democrat', was regarded with suspicion 
by the moderate Aristeides. Lastly, vanity and envy 
were characteristic of the Greeks, and many on purely 
personal grounds were ill-dispostd to a man who eared 
Position of about offending others. The weak point 

the position of Themistocles was that he had 
not at his hack the prestige of a great family or a gieat 
political party; his authority was purely personal; his 
work was in a peculiar sense his own, and he stood really 
alone in the state. About 473 b.c. a vote 
Bis Ostracism, of ostracism drove Themistocles into banish- 
ment. He retired to Argos, where he was even more 
Bis Residence dangerous to Sparta than in Athens, for Argos 
at Argos. j us t a t this period was recovering from the 
great defeat inflicted by Cleomenes, and was reasserting 
her power over the Argolic towns, such as Orneae, Hysiae, 
and Tiryns, which had availed themselves of that disaster 
to renounce their allegiance to her ; she was also supporting 
Tegea and the other Arcadian cities in a combination 
against Sparta. It seemed not unlikely that the genius 
of Themistocles might effect what Cleomenes in his exile 
had attempted — a union of Arcadia and the other hostile 
Peloponnesian states against Sparta. So in the papers of 
Pausanias the Spartans professed to have found proofs of 
the complicity of Themistocles in his traitorous schemes; 
evidence was easily forged when enemies were at once 
ms pro- accusers and judges. Themistocles was accused 
scnption. 0 f high treason, but he escaped from Argos 
before the arrival of the men sent to arrest him. He fled 
to Corcyra, but the Corcyraeans were afraid to shelter 
him; he then crossed over to the mainland and threw 
himself upon the mercy of Admetus, king of the Molossi, 
who had indeed little reason to befriend him. Admetus 
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refused to surrender him to his pursuers, and sent him 
across the mountains to Pydna, in Macedonia; here he 
found a merchantman sailing for Ionia, and after a nanow 
escape from falling into the hands of the Athenian fleet at 
Naxos, he reached Ephesus (469 b.c.). Some H]sFlight 
time he l emained in hiding in the Ionian towns, t0 
but when in 464 b.c. Xeixes died, and Artaxerxes came 
to the throne, the exiled statesman went up to Susa. He 
was received with honour, and made governor of Magnesia 
on the Maeander, with the revenue of three cities for his 
maintenance. It is usually said that he engaged to bring 
Greece under the power of Persia, and necessity may well 
have driven him to trade upon the ambition of the Persian 
king. Afier some years he died a natural 
death at Magnesia (perhaps 458 B.c.); the 
story soon became current that in despair at his inability 
to redeem his promises to the king he committed suicide 
by drinking bull’s blood. 

§ 181 . Some years after the fall of Themistocles Aristeides 
also died (some time after 467 b.c.). lie gradu- Death of 
ally disappears from politics, his fame eclipsed Aristeides - 
by that of Oimon. He died perhaps on some public mission 
in the Pontus. In accordance with the character which 
had earned him the title of <c the Just,” he is said to have 
died so poor as not to have left sufficient to bury him ; 
there is, however, no more truth in this than in the view 
of him expressed by Plutarch — that he was a HigTitle 
great general, and won the battle of Plataea f t0 Faihe - 
His best title to fame was bis work in connection with the 
Delian League, to the history of which we must now turn. 
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§ 182. Origin, Organisation, and Object of the Delian League.— 
§ 183. Cimon’s Capture of Eion and Conquest of Scyros.— 
§ 184. Coercion of Carystus ; Revolt and Reduction of Naxos; 
Battle of the Eurymedon and Freeing of Greece from Persia ; 
Revolt and Reduction of Thasos.— § 185. Process of Trans- 
formation of the Delian League into an Athenian Empire ; 
Commutation of Ships for Money ; Subject Cities ; Chest of the 
League Transferred to Athens.— •§ 186. Extent of the Athenian 
Empire; Assessment- Lists and Quota- Lists — § 187. Juiisdic- 
tion of Athens : Political Aspect of the Empire. 

§ 182. We have seen how in 481 b.c. the Peloponnesian 
Confederacy expanded into an Hellenic League, which in 
479 b.c., after the battle of Mycale, included also certain 
Ionic cities and Aegean islands ; and how Sparta left 
Athens and the Asiatic Greeks to prosecute the siege of 
Origin of the Sestos. This was the origin of the Delian 
Delian League. League, and the capture of Sestos in 478 b.c. 
was its first achievement. In the following year the 
League formally acknowledged the leadership of Athens, 
The position of Athens at first was simply that indefinite 
primacy or “ hegemony ” which fell naturally to that member 
of the League which possessed the greatest number of ships 
and also commanders of acknowledged skill. What towns 
constituted the original nucleus of the League, we do not 
know ; its growth at first must have been rapid. 

From the first it was arranged that some states should 

240 
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furnish ships, finding also tlieir crews and keeping them 
in commission during the year, while others should only 
pay a yearly contribution to the League chest ; the latter 
class was always the larger of the two, and was The Contlilm _ 
always increasing. The contribution or Phoros tl0U W>°p° «)• 
was assessed in the first instance by Aiisteides. It was a 
fortunate thing for Athens that in him she possessed a 
statesman whose acknowledged integrity secured acquiescence 
in his decisions. As assessed by him, the yearly contribution 
amounted to four hundred and siSty talents. This total 
annual revenue, based upon Aristeides’ valuation, Valu ltlon of 
was, as a rule, maintained for over forty years, Aviateuies. 
but every four years the individual contributions were re- 
vised and re-adjusted. The common chest was placed in the 
temple of Apollo at Delos ; from the first it was controlled 
by ten officials called Ilellenotamiae, who were Athenians. 
All the members of the League were sovereign constitution 
and independent states, each possessing only a of the 1 ea ° ue - 
single vote in the common assembly at Delos ; Athens, and 
the other states which contributed ships and men, would 
of course have most influence upon the deliberations and 
decisions. The object of the League was to 
keep the Aegean clear of the Persians, whose 
fleet always menaced it from Phoenicia, to guarantee the 
independence of the islands and Asiatic cities, and to raid 
the king’s country. This is all that is known of the 
constitution of the League in its earliest form ; when, 
some twenty- three years later, our knowledge becomes 
fuller, the change has already taken place which con- 
verted this League of free states into an 

i * . , ... Change to an 

Athenian empire over subject allies. The Athenian 
change was indeed inevitable. The power of 
Athens preponderated from the beginning ; she was the 

t. G. 16 
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chief agent in carrying out the decisions of the synod ; 
soon these decisions came to be but the expression of her 
individual will. 

§ 183, The conduct of the war was in the hands of 
Ci mon, the son of Miltiades ; his strength lay in 
his military ability. After driving Pausanias 
out of Sestos and Byzantium, he captured the Persian 
fortress at Lion, at the mouth of the Sfcrymon. The name 
of Boges, its Persian commander, deserves to be held in 
honour as that of a brave man who preferred death to the 
surrender of the trust of his royal master. "When food was 
nfc Capture g one > * ie threw his treasure into the Strymon, 
°f Em. lighted a funeral pyre, slew wife and children 
and all his harem, hurled their corpses into the flames and 
leaped in after them, and so perished (476 B.c.). Doriseus, 
at the mouth of the Hebrus, was held by Mascames, but 
it and all the Thracian towns were recovered from the 
Persians. A small thing, the conquest of the island of 
Scyrus, brought Cimon great fame (473 b.o.). A grave was 
found containing the bones of a prehistoric warrior of 
gigantic stature ; they were declared to be those 
of Theseus, which the Oracle of Delphi had 
bidden the Athenians find and remove to Athens, So with 
great pomp and enthusiasm the relics of the great Ionic 
Hero were deposited in a temple, the Theseium, at Athens, 
and a festival was instituted in his honour. The island was 
entirely occupied by Athenian cleruchs, so that Athens 
alone reaped advantage from a conquest undertaken by the 
League. 

§ 184 ‘ The clearance of the Aegean benefited all the 
cities and islands within its basin, and both those which 
refused to enter the League and those which wished to 
secede from it incurred the hostility of the allies. The 
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first case of coercion was that of Carystus, which refused 
to follow the example of the other Euboean 

... Carystus foiced 

cities and become a member. Carystus was to Join the 
subjugated and compelled to enter the Delian Lu,lffUQ - 
confederacy (472 b.c.). Three years later the powerful 
island of Naxos, which had been the last to 
submit to Persia and the first to throw off her Reduction of 
enforced allegiance, seceded, and was reduced <lX0H ’ 
by the allies (469 b.c.). Both Carystus and Naxos by 
way of penalty forfeited their autonomy ; they lost their 
ships, paid tribute, and bad no voice in the synod; they 
became subjects of the League. 

The existence of the League was amply justified in 
468 B.c., when Xerxes had once more assembled 
an army and fleet against Greece at the liver ElnymwUm 6 
Eurymedon, in Pamphylia. Oimon appeared at ^ ( ' s B,a ^ 
Cnidus with two hundred ships and brought the Carian and 
Lycian coast-towns within the circle of the League. By his 
glorious double victory, over the Persian fleet and Greece Freod 
land-forces, at the Eurymedon he finally freed trolu Foibia - 
Greece from all further danger. The continued existence of 
the confederacy could only result, therefore, in the completion 
of the process of transformation which had already begun. 

An outspoken expression of the Athenian imperial policy 
was the war w ith Thasos, which arose out of the desire of 
the Athenians to secure the gold-mines and the 
trade of Thrace (465 b.c.). Oimon defeated the Reduction 
Thasian fleet, hut the city surrendered only 
after a two years’ blockade. The Thasians had counted 
upon Spartan intervention. Athens demanded It is made , 
that they should raze their walls, give up their Tn1:mtarJ - 
ships, surrender their claims to the mines and the mainland, 
and pay a war indemnity and annual tribute (463 b.c.). 
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§ 185. Carystus, Naxos, and Thasos are three typical 
examples of the methods of Athens in the Aegean. In 
general, however, the transformation of the 
T oniio° League 1 League was effected not by definite blows, but 
into an Empire. ^ ^ 0 p era tion of causes working continuously 

and quietly, for which Athens was not responsible. From 
the first, many states adopted the method of commuting 
Commutation ships and men for annual contributions in money, 
° f Money- 01 which by no means implied loss of indepen- 
Payments. ^ encej though it certainly involved a practical 
surrender of control over the direction of active operations. 
The position of the independent state contributing money 
and not ships was not improved when there came into 
n of ex ^ ence a c ^ ass subject cities paying money 

the Class of -which was recognised as tribute, and not as an 
Subject States , . , , „ 

equivalent for ships. That a state sank from 

the former into the latter class was the inevitable penalty 
of revolt; with this went also the imposition of a new 
burden— the obligation to furnish hoplite contingents to 
the Athenian armies. 

The result was that within the ten years after the 
reduction of Thasos the process was practically completed ; 
the only surviving free states were the great islands of 
Chios, Lesbos, and Samos, which still retained their navies 
and could not he called upon to furnish men or money to 
The cheat of Athens. The Delian synod died a natural 
feried to Athens dleatb, and the seal was set to the change by the 
(454 e.c.) transference of the chest of the League from 
the temple of Apollo in Delos to that of Athena in Athens 
(454 b.c.). In that year the Delian League really came to 
an end, though official language, refusing to recognise facts, 
still spoke of the 11 Allies ” (cnijapayot) ,* but in fact Hegemony 
had become Empire 
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§ 186 . The Delian confederacy or Athenian empire was 
roughly conterminous with the Aegean basin, including 
the coast on the north and east. From the Extent of 
Thracian and Propontine cities to Phaselis in theEmpne. 
Lycia, the number of subject towns was more than two 
hundred and fifty. They were divided after 443 b.c. into 
five geographical districts : (1) Thracian; (2) Hellespontine ; 
(31 Ionian, from Assos to Miletus ; (4) Carian, including 
Ithodes, Cos, and the Lycian cities; (5) Insular, embracing 
Lemnos, Imbros, Aegina, Euboea, and nearly all the 
Cyclades. The duties and rights of each city were regu- 
lated by the terms of its treaty with Athens. 

/ . , J . Internal Free- 

Athenian garrisons aid not, as a rule, occupy dom of the 
- , . . . . J Subject States. 

the towns, nor were their constitutions inter- 
fered with, except as special opportunity offered of support- 
ing a change in the direction of democracy. 

Our information about the empire is largely derived from 
the extant stone records. These are of two kinds : (1) the 
so-called Quota-Lists, or lists of the cities drawn The Quotv 
up by the thirty Logistae (“ accountants ”) giv- Lists - 
ing the amount paid as “ first-fruits ” (amp^) to Athena at 
the rate of one-sixtieth, or a mina in the talent ; fragments 
of these lists of varying length exist for every year from 
454 to 436 b.c., and scraps of those for the years following, 
down to 425 b.c. ; (2) one Assessment-List (ro£is The A<3segs . 
<j>6pov), of the year 425 b.c., giving the full mont ‘ Li&u 
tribute imposed at the general redistribution of the tribute 
every fourth year by the Athenian Council. It was not 
until after 437 b.c, that the total annual sum fixed by 
Aristeides was abandoned, and the tribute raised until it 
reached six hundred talents yearly. The tribute was paid 
by the representatives of the states to the Hellenotamiae 
at the Festival of the Great Dionysia. “ Money-collecting 
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ships” (apyvpoXoyoi vrjes) were sent out to gather in 
arrears. The amount imposed was by no means excessive. 

§ 187. The independence of the allies was limited by the 
jurisdiction jurisdiction of the Athenian courts. Capital 
of Athens. c } ]ar g es 0 f certain kinds had to be taken to 
Athens ; in civil cases no fixed rule seems to have been im- 
posed. This was regarded as a special hardship, but there is 
no definite complaint of abuse of jurisdiction or of injustice. 
It must be remembered, however, that, from the point of 
view of the ancieh1>Greeks, no material benefits could ever 
compensate for the loss of absolute freedom of self-direction. 
The Empire ^he rule of the tyrant, whether individual or city 
Greek MtS ( an ^ the word rvpavvh was used by both friend 
Feehng. au( j f oe ex p ress the relation of Athens to her 
subjects), was a standing outrage upon the political feeling 
of Hellas. The situation was complicated by the eternal 
schism between the democratic and the oligarchical parties ; 
the former tending always to attachment to Athens, the 
latter hating her with a deadly hatred. “ The Athenian 
The Empire em P ire was in to essence the alliance of Hellenic 
Democratic, democrats against the internal enemy— the 
oligarchy— which was always conspiring or ready to conspire 
with the Barbarians ” ; * hence the empire was “ the chief 
product, basis, and perpetuator of democracy in Greece.” f 

* Whibley, Political Parties in Athens, p. 30 . 
f Greenidge, Handbook to Greek Constitutional History, p. 189 , 
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§ 188. Position and Policy of Cimon.— § 189. Earthquake in Laconia 
and Revolt of the Messenian Helots ; Cimon’s Failure at I thorn p, 
and Ostracism; Settlement of the *Messenians at Naupactus.™ 
§ 190. Wax of Athens with Corinth and Aegina; the Expedition 
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Revolt and Reduction of Euboea; Collapse of the Athenian 
Land Empire. § 196. The Thirty Years’ Peace. 

§ 188. The foremost man in Athens after the exile of 
Themistocles and the death of Aristeides was 
Cimon. His jovial, not too cultivated manners, 
his generosity, his successes at sea, endeared him to the 
people, but he came of a family (the Philaidae) which was 
no friend to democracy — rather one steeped in traditions of 
autocracy. The descendant of the tyrants of the Cherso- 
nese was little likely to go with the tide of democracy, 
which was rising ever higher in Athens. The 
cardinal points of his policy were in fact two: 
the prosecution of war with Persia, and the maintenance 
of peace with Sparta on the basis of a division of leadership 
—that Athens should he mistress of the seas, and Sparta 
leader of the continental Greeks. It was inevitable that 
as time went on Cimon should find himself left behind by 

247 
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the mass of the citizens as the exponent of an obsolete and 
impracticable policy. It was, however, not the intrigues of 
political opponents, but the colossal folly of the state with 
which he sympathised, that ruined Cimon and his party. 

§189. Sparta had in secret prepared to invade Attica 
when Athens was engaged in the Thasian war ; but in a 
moment the Spartans found themselves brought to the 
brink of ruin by a terrible disaster. An earth - 
^cnTafand quake almost totally destroyed their city ; and 

Messenian the Helots bf Messenia seized the opportunity 

Helots (404 B.C.) l 

Ithome, the old stronghold of their race, and defied all 
efforts to dislodge them. The Spartans were at last com- 
pelled to apply for aid to the Athenians, who had a 
reputation for special skill in the art of attacking fortified 
places. Cimon espoused their cause with striking metaphor 
— “ Let ns not see Hellas lame,” he cried, “ nor Athens 
deprived of her yoke-fellow.” So four thousand Athenians 
were sent into Messenia under his command. Ithome 
baffled their skill, and then the Spartans sent them home 
Cimon’s Faiime w ^ out explanation. This insult ruined Cimon. 

at ithome. The alliance with Sparta was repudiated, and 
alliance was concluded with two of her bitter enemies, 
Argos and Thessaly. Ostracism sent Cimon into exile 
(461 b.c.), the immediate cause of it being his opposition to 
the radical measures carried during his absence at Ithome 
by Ephialtes and Pericles. Pour years after their first 
occupation of Ithome, the Helots capitulated and were 
, allowed to leave the Peloponnese unharmed on 

Messemans 

Settled at condition of never returning. The Athenians 

Naupactus. . ° 

received the homeless fugitives and placed them 
at Naupactus, a town near the entrance of the Corinthian 
gulf, recently taken from the Ozolian Locrians. Athens 
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§ 190 .] 

thus struck not only at Sparta, but at Corinth, whose 
merchantmen she could now annoy; the establishment of 
an Athenian naval station at Naupactus must be reckoned 
as the first of that series of grievances which brought about 
the Peloponnesian war. The war between Sparta and her 
Helots is sometimes called the Third Messenian war. 

§ 190 . Another opportunity soon came of interfering in 
Peloponnesian affairs. Megara quarrelled with M Won 
Corinth, seceded from the Peloponnesian League, Atbeus - 
and appealed to Athens for succour* Alliance with Megara 
would give Athens control of the “ bridge of the sea,” and 
troops were at once sent to garrison the two Meganan 
ports— Nisaea, on the Saronic gulf, and Pegae, <* Long Walk” 
on the Corinthian gulf. Two “long walls” of Megara. 
were built to connect the town of Megara with Nisaea, 
and thus block the eastern coast-road (460 — 459 B.C.), 
“This,” says Thucydides, “was the main cause of the 
intense hatred which the Corinthians felt towards the 
Athenians.” Athens followed out the policy thus initiated, 
of securing full control of the Saronic gulf, by Battle of 
occupying Halieis near the south point of Argolis, Hdliels “ 
but she seems to have been driven thence by Epidaurus 
•and Corinth (458 b.c.), though she conquered _ and of Cecry „ 
the enemy’s fleet at Cecryphaleia, a small island phaleia - 
between Aegina and Argolis. This marks the beginning 
of the Hellenic war, or first war of the Peloponnesians 
with Athens. 

The victory of Athens compelled Aegina to bestir her- 
self ; the moment was favourable, as the Athenian fleet was 
weakened by the absence of two hundred ships in Egypt. 
After an obstinate fight off Aegina Athens BlocUdeof 
remained the victor, with seventy captured Aegiaa * 
vessels, Aegina was then blockaded. The Corinthians 
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tried to create a diversion by falling upon the Megarid, 
but they bad not estimated aright tbe spit it animating the 
Athenians in this wonderful year. Not a man was with- 
drawn from the blockade, but the oldest and youngest citizens 
were called out for service under Myronides, a general who 
had distinguished himself in the Persian war. Both sides 
claimed the victory in the battle which ensued, but the 
Corinthians retired first. Twelve days afterwards, smarting 
under the reproaches of their fellow-citizens, they 
Myionidcs m returned, tins time to be decisively defeated by 
the Me 0 and. w jj 0 i ssuec [ f rom Megara. Brilliant 

as were the achievements of Athens on the waters and shores 
of the Saronic gulf, it was a fatal mistake that her forces 
should have been divided at this moment of conflict ; neither 
in Egypt nor in the Peloponnese was she able to win a 


decisive success. 

The expedition to Egypt was one of the most important 
Expedition to enterprises ever undertaken by the city; its 
E sypt- parallel is the Syracusan expedition. Egypt 
had revolted under Inaros, a Libyan prince, upon the death 
of Xerxes (464- b.c.). The Athenian fleet in the Levant 
Captme of went t° his an d captured Memphis, with 
Memphis, the exception of the White Port, where for two 
years the remnant of the Persians held out (459 b.c.) We 
have the grave-stone containing the names of the 168 
members of a single Tribe (Erechtheis) who fell in this 
feverish year 459-8 b.c., “ in Cyprus, in Egypt, in Phoenicia, 
at Halieis, in Aegina, at Megara, in the same year. 3 ’ 

§ 191 . In 457 B.c. the Spartans took the field with a 
Lacedaemonian large army, ostensibly to succour the Dorians 
Doris C and t0 of northern Greece against the Phocians, in 
Boeotia. rea ]ity to assist Thebes in the subjugation of 
Boeotia in order to create a power north of the Isthmus 
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that might check Athens. It was easy to get into Boeotia, 

but not so easy to return, for Athens strengthened her 

posts on Mount Geraneia, and her ships cruised vigilantly 

in thetwo gulfs. The Lacedaemonians encamped BdttIe of 

at Tanagra, on the borders of Attica ; whether 

true or false, the idea gained ground in Athens that they were 

in collusion with the oligarchs, and that a coup de main was 

contemplate d. The Athenians resolved to forestall the blow. 

They marched to Tanagra fourteen hundred strong ; as soon 

as the border had been crossed, Oimofi appeared, Cjmott>s 

asking to be allowed to fight in the ranks of Pdtnotlsra - 

his Tribe. His request was refused, but he called upon his 

friends to clear his and their own names of all suspicion of 

disloyalty by their conduct in the action. One hundred of 

them went into battle, but when the day was done they all 

lay on the bloody field ; this paved the way for Oimon’s recall. 

The battle of Tanagra, the first in which Spartans and 

Athenians met in conflict since the time when Cleomenes 

had tried to expel Cleisthenes fifty years before, was won 

by the Lacedaemonians ; their Thessalian allies deserted 

the Athenians during the action. The Lacedaemonians 

made good their retreat into the Peloponnese, 

r Battle of 

but Boeotia was left exposed to reprisals. Oenopbyta 

Sixty-two days after the battle the Athenians 

were again in Boeotia under Myronides, and a decisive 

battle was fought at Oenophyta, near Tanagra, 

which left all Boeotia except Thebes at the feet Boeotia : 

. . . Alliance with 

or Athens, rhoeis also joined her alliance, to- Phocis, Loons, 

gether with the Opuntian Locrians. About the 

same time Troezen, an important station on the eastern coast 

of Argolis, joined the Athenian alliance. To 

crown all, the Aeginetans capitulated and agreed 

to give up their ships and pay tribute j at last the <£ eyesore 
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of the Peiraeus” was removed, and the proud island, so 
long a foe, was defenceless. 

§ 192. Athens was not equally fortunate in Egypt, where 
the tide of success turned in 456 b.C. Two years later the 
Greeks were compelled to burn their ships to prevent their 
seizure by the Persians, and wore themselves 
Rover&es m driven to surrender at last to the Persian 
Egipt ’ general Megabyzus. He allowed them to 
march across the desert to Cyrene, whence a few war-worn 
fugitives reached their homes again. Unfortunately an 
Athenian reinforcement of fifty ships, being in ignorance 
of the collapse of the revolt, sailed up the Nile and was 
utterly annihilated. Inaros was crucified. This was the 
sorry ending of the Egyptian undertaking. 

In Greece itself fortune continued to smile. Tolmides 
cruised round the Peloponnese ravaging and conquering 
(455 b,c.) ; the Lacedaemonian dockyards at Gythium were 
burnt ; Chalcis, a Corinthian post on the Aetolian shore, 
p . i was captured. In 453 b.c. the great imperialist 
Attempt on statesman Pericles was also in the Corinthian 
gulf, attemping, though in vain, to reduce the 
important town of Oeniadae, in Acarnania. The object was 
to deprive Corinth of her western trade route, and to make 
the Corinthian gulf, like the Saronic, an 

Acquisition of . 

tim Cities of Athenian lake; hut this was never completely 
accomplished. One effect of this expedition 
was that the cities of Achaea were added to the Athenian 
empire. 

The Athenian empire had now reached its greatest 
extent ; it was at once maritime and, conti- 

The Empire at 

^Greatest nental. At sea the Athenian navy was supreme 
from the Black Sea to the Levant ; on land 
Athens controlled all Greece from Thermopylae to the 
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Isthmus. Her enemies were impotent. She had now need 
of peace at home to enable her to restore her 

mi • Five Years’ 

damaged prestige m the East. The negotiation Tmce with 
or a live Years Truce with Sparta was not 
the least of the many services which the Athenians owed 
to Cimon (450 b.c.). 

§193. In 449 b.c. the great admiral sailed with two 
hundred ships on his last expedition, to protect Oimon in 
Cyprus. He laid’ siege to Citium, but died of c yp rus * 
disease during the operations. FoP thirty years he had 
led his countrymen to victory, and victory 
hovered round his corpse, for, raising the siege, 
the Athenians gained a double success —over the Persian 
fleet off Salamis on the cast of the island, and , , w 

, - , Double \ictory 

over the army drawn up on shore. Cimon died of the 

at the moment at which his work was done; 

the long struggle now ceased, for all true Hellenic cities 

were free of the “ barbarians” : only in Cyprus 

, , J mi 15 Greeks and 

was a decisive issue impossible. The rhoe- Phoenicians 

nicians gained the upper hand, but after many n Cypius ‘ 

3 ears Hellenic civilisation hero experienced a resurrection. 

It is a vexed question whether the war was concluded 
by actual treaty. Some maintain that the so- End of theW<u . 
called Peace of Cimon or Peace of Callias is a Wlth Peisia - 
fiction of Athenian rhetoricians ; even some of the ancients 
themselves had doubts as to its authenticity. Probably 
the two powers did arrange a modus vivendi after Cimon’s 
death. The Persians engaged not to send ships of war into 
Greek waters, the Athenians not to prosecute aggressive 
warfare; both agreed to let the question of Nature of the 
supremacy on the Asiatic coast and over the witT 
islands drop, without prejudice to their re- reiwa * 
spective claims. The arrangement resembled that of the 
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truce with Sparta; it was a postponement of the questions 
at issue until a time more convenient for one or the 
other party came. Subsequently it was represented as a 
humiliating Peace by which the Great King was only too 
glad to purchase immunity from further losses ; this view 
was so far true that Athens was actually in possession of 
the towns and islands to which the Persians laid claim. 


§191 The Athenian land empire collapsed with truly 
alarming rapidity. Boeotia was the weak spot, 
revolt m Exiled oligarchs seized Orchomenos and Chae- 
roneia in the north-west. Tolmides hurriedly 
took the field with only one thousand volunteers and 
^ f some auxiliaries. On his inarch hack from 
Covoneia Chaeroneia (which he recaptured) he was at- 
(in i ■.<■•)• ^. ac p 0f | ky £} ie enern y coming from Orchomenos, 
and destroyed near Coroneia; the survivors of the battle 
were made prisoners, and the evacuation of 
; i ocm, and* ’ all Boeotia was the price at which they were 

\ phocis, 

, ' released (447 b.c.). The loss of Boeotia involved 

that of Locris and Phocis ; thus one day saw the bounds 
of Athenian power removed from Thermopylae to Cithaeron. 

§ 195. The oligarchical movement which thus triumphed 
in Central Greece spread in widening circle east, wards and 
Revolt of southwards. Euboea, an ally for thirty years, 
revolted (446 B.c.). No sooner had Pericles 
landed in the island than a rising occurred in Megara; 
the Athenian garrison in the town was cut to pieces, but 
the survivors held Pegae and Nisaea. The troops of three 
Tribes went into the Megarid under Andocides, but before 
Pericles, who had returned at once, could join him, a 
Lacedaemonian army under Pleistoanax was between the 
two forces. Andocides succeeded in getting into Boeotia, and 
so back into Attica. Pleistoanax advanced no further than 
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§ 196.] 

Eleusis. He and his adviser Cleandridas were afterwards 
condemned on a charge of having been bribed to withdraw. 
Whatever the reason for their retirement, it left 
Pericles free to deal with Euboea. With fifty by Peucies 
ships and five thousand hoplites he reduced the ^ 46b,c:> ’ 
island. Tbe people of liistiaea were expelled, and their land 
was distributed among Attic cleruchs, and a new Clemchies m 
settlement, Oreos, took the place of Histiaea. Euboea * 
The whole island was reduced to the position of a tribute- 
paying subject without ships, and its towns retained only 
qualified autonomy. 

§ 196. The impression produced on the Athenians by this 
wholesale defection of allies and subjects is ^ lof 
reflected in the revision of the tribute which 
was made in 446-5 B.c. Many states had their tribute 
reduced. The approaching termination of the Five Years’ 
Truce added to the anxieties of the Athenians. It was 
felt that at all costs terms must he made with Sparta. In 
the winter of 446 B.C., therefore, a Thirty 

~ ~ 0 The Thirty 

Years’ Peace was concluded between the two Years’ Peace 
cities, on the following terms: the Athenians ^ 446B ' C,) ' 
renounced all their Peloponnesian possessions — Pegae, 
Nisaea, Troezen, and Achaea; for the rest, each city 
retained what it had. Neither city was to receive into 
alliance an ally of the other ; but any city that was 
independent of both might join whichever of the two it 
pleased. Differences between the two parties to the peace 
were to be settled by arbitration. 
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ATHENS UNDE a PERICLES. 

§197. Epliialtes and Pericles.— § 198. Limitation of the Powers 
of the Areiopagns and of the Arcbons.— § 199, Payment of the 
Dicasteries ; its Effects. — § 200 Opposition to the Policy of 
Pericles; its Collapse; Ideal of rericlos. — § 201. The Buildings 
of Pericles : Athena Promachos ; the Parthenon ; the Middle 
Long* Wall ; the Peiraens.— § 202, Pericles the Euler of Athens ; 

his Political Position §203. Revolt of Samos; its Reduction 

by Pericles; Peloponnesian Intervention Discussed at Sparta. 
— § 204-, Extension of Athenian Influence in the Pontus and in 
Thrace; Foundation of Amphipolis.— § 205. Athenian Competi- 
tion with Corinth in the We&t ; Foundation of Thurii. 

§ 197. Our knowledge of the internal history of Athens 
between the Persian wars and the end of the Hellenic 
war (450 b.c.) is fragmentary. In spirit the constitution 
became more democratic under the influence of Themistocles ; 
and in form also the sovereignty of the people was more 
and more fully expressed. The mantle of the dead demo- 
cratic leaders fell first upon the shoulders of the “ incorrup- 
tible ” Ephialtes, and when he was struck down, shortly after 
Murder of Simon's ostracism, by the knife of a Boeotian 
assassin, who was perhaps the tool of the enraged 
Areiopagites, it descended upon Pericles. Pericles was then 
about thirty years old. His father was Xanthippus, his 
mother Agariste, niece of Ckisthenes the Reformer, so that 
he was connected with the Alcmaeonidae, that 

Pericles. t «-> ’ 

family which for weal or woe played so large 
a part in Athenian history. These two men, Ephialtes 
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and Pericles, carried to a conclusion the work of Solon, 
Cleistlienes, and the three statesmen of the Persian wars. 

§198. The period is marked by two changes of vital 
moment : the limitation of the powers of the Areiopagus, and 
the extension of the principle of payment for public services. 

Under the Solonian constitution the Areiopagus was 
“ the overseer of all things, and the guardian 

v ° The Aioiopagus. 

of the laws.” How it was affected by the 
reforms of Cleistlienes is unknown. Later, the institution of 
ostracism must have limited its most important Effect of 
political function, the protection of the state 0straciam on ^ 
against tyranny. As it was composed of ex-Archons, and 
the Archons were drawn from the two richest classes, it 
must have been a conservative body. Its influence revived 
about the time of the invasion of Xerxes. We Revivalofita 
know less of the history and functions of the 
Areiopagus than of any other element of the Athenian 
constitution. 

When Oitnon was in Messenia (462 b.c.), Ephialtes 
destroyed the power of the Areiopagus; its It3 political 
functions passed to the Council of Five Hundred, p Jy E t SitS ea 
the Ecclesia, and the law-courts; nothing C 402 ®- 0 -)- 
remained to it except jurisdiction in cases of intentional 
homicide of citizens, and the care of the sacred olive-trees 
of Athena. It was restricted to those religious and cere- 
monial functions which had belonged to it from antiquity. 
It still continued to be composed of ex-Archons, whose seat 
on it was for life, and it was still irresponsible within the 
narrow limits of its jurisdiction. 

The changes connected with the archonship reacted upon 
the Areiopagus. The archonship became a paid 

1 ® . . The Archonship. 

office to which men of the third class, the 
Zeugitae, were eligible; in time even Thetes were not 

T. G. 17 
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deluded. Further, the Archons were chosen by lot directly 
from all eligible citizens, the preliminary election of candi- 
dates being abolished (see p. 192). 

§199. The direct employment of the lot, without the 
Direct Bm pi oy . precaution of preliminary election of candidates, 
went of Lot— jg characteristic of this period; even more 
characteristic is the wholesale introduction of payment for 
-and Payment P^lic service. It was, in fact, useless to throw 
for state offices. 0 p en 0 ^ ce the poorer citizens if the necessity 
of working for a living compelled them to decline the chance 
of the lot. Fay was therefore introduced not only for the 
Archons, but for the members of the Council of Five 
Hundred. 

Of far-reaching consequences was the introduction by 
Pericles of payment for service in the law-courts. 
Popular jurisdiction was a creation of Solon, but it was 
the downfall of the Areiopagus that made the popular 
importance of com ‘ ts (Dicasteries) and the Council the most 
thel)loas t eiies important factors in the constitution; the 
judicial competence of the magistrates became ever more 
restricted. The ppwer of the courts lay in the fact that 
/ rom their verdict there was no appeal; their weakness 
lay in the absence of any trained judicial element, the 
jurors being both judge and jury, possessing only an amateur 
knowledge of law, and so being really at the mercy of the 
most persuasive speaker. As every citizen could sit as 
juror, payment was necessary to enable all to exercise the 
right; but the evils attendant upon the development of 
popular judicature were inherent in the system, and were 
Effect of the not clu0 to the introduction of pay. The pay 
was ’ in fact > a most miserable pittance-either 
one or two obols a day ! The fee was no com- 
pensation for service rendered, but a grant in aid to enable 
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the service to he performed at all. Too frequently the 
whole system of payment is criticised as though Athens 
was filled with an idle rabble living in fatness upon state 
money. The fee offered could not compete with the average 
wages of labour. Even when it was raised in 425 b.c. to 
three obols a day, that was only the rate for service in the 
fleet, and only half the rate for hoplite service in the field. 

The most false of all the criticisms of the action of 
Pericles is that which regards the system as mere bribery — 
a political manoeuvre to counteract the influence of the 
wealthy Cimon by “ giving the masses their own property.” 
This charge is part of the wider charge brought against 
democracy in its entirety by the rich, upon whom fell various 
burdens, or Liturgies, which in Athens took the 

Liturgies, 

place of taxes upon income ; such were the Trier- 

archy or equipment of warships, the Choregia or charges 

for the training and outfit of tragic or comic choruses. 

§200. Not only did the oligarchs hate the democracy, 
but they had also no love for the empire with 

.... , Oligarchic 

which it was so closely connected. They were Opposition to 

hitter foes of the impeiialism of Pericles. 

Although the cause of the allies became a party cry, there 
was one statesman whose advocacy of it was thoroughly 
honest. Oimon’s son-in-law, Thucydides, the son of Melesias, 
fiercely attacked the expenditure of tribute upon public 
buildings in Athens as a malversation of funds ; but this 
was the last open effort of the opposition. In a It8 Co iiapse 
resort to ostracism in 442 b.c., the community oScismof 
sided with Pericles, who was henceforth given Thuc y dl(le3 - 
a free hand in carrying out his great programme. His 
ideal was to make Athens the Queen of Hellas, 

Ideal of Pericles. 

a centre of light and leading, the “ school of 
Greece.” It was a sign of this ambition that in 448 B.C., 
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before ilie loss of Boeotia, he invited the Greek states to 
send representatives to a Panhellenic Congress to be held 
in Athens to discuss measures for the restoration of the 
temples destroyed by the Persians. The scheme 

Proposed Pan- r J J 

Hellenic did not come to anything, though Athens under 
the direction of Pericles carried out alone her 
share in the work in a way which has made all the world 
her debtor. 

§ 201. One of the earliest monuments of this period was 

“ Athena K great bronze Athena,” called in later times 

Piomachoa.” Athena Promachos (the “Champion”), in the 
open air at the western end of the Acropolis. It com- 
memorated the victory over the Persians. The sunlight 
flashing from the helmet and spear-point towering thirty 
feet was visible for miles to sailors coming up the coast 
from Sunium. The great glory of the Acropolis was the 
_ „ , new temple called the Parthenon, in which 
stood the colossal image or Athena, of wood, 
gold, and ivory-gold for the raiment, ivory for the exposed 
parts of the body, in the style called chryselephantine ; in 
her right hand was poised a golden figure of 

Pheidias. c 1 ° ° 

Victory. This statue was the work of the 
sculptor Pheidias, who wrought also a wondrous statue of 
Zeus in the temple at Olympia. 

The buildings of the Periclean age form a most important 
chapter in the history of art. Provision was made for 

The “ Long mercantile and military needs also. About 
Wails "{458 b.c.). 453 J iC . the upper city had been united with 
the harbour town by the building of two “ long walls,” the 

The Middle nort5:iern 0n6 g oin g down the Peiraeus, the 

Long Wan other to the eastern side of the hay of Phalerum. 
The space enclosed was very great, and the 
base of the triangle was open to the sea. About 444 b.c. 



Port of Feiraeua, 



Jity Walls ii 
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a third or “ middle wall ” was built, about two hundred 
yards south of the northern line and parallel to it ; there- 
after the wall to Phalerum was allowed to fall into decay. 
At the Peiraeus itself store-houses and various conveniences 
Buildings at ^ or traders were built, and ship-sheds for the 
the Pehaeus. W ar-vessels which protected the commercial sea 
routes. Athens was heiress of the commerce of Ionia, 
which had almost died out ; the centre of commercial and 
political gravity was now in eastern Greece. 

§ 202. Pericles was undisputed leader, and indeed master, 
Policies Ruler Athens during the twelve years following the 
of Athens, ostracism of Thucydides (442 B.c.). Though he 
was as absolute as any tyrant, his position was constitutional; 
his power depended upon his annual re-election to the 
Basis of his £° ar h of the Ten Strategi, and upon his personal 
Power> influence with his colleagues and the people. 
Nominally all the Strategi possessed equal powers, and they 
were now the chief executive magistrates in Athens, with 

The strategi. tiie ri £ ht to smnmon the Assembly, supreme 
over the conduct of foreign affairs and over all 
the forces of the state, both military and naval. 

§ 203. The chief event of the period of the Thirty Years’ 
tevolt of Peace was the revolt of Samos (440 b.c.), which 
Samos. ar0S6 ou t 0 f a dispute between Samos and 
Miletus concerning Priene. Miletus appealed to Athens, 
for both states belonged to the Athenian League or Empire ; 
hut the oligarchs of Samos sought help of the Persian Satrap 
at Sardis. Pericles quickly sailed with sixty ships ; one 
of his colleagues was Sophocles, the tragedian. When a 
reinforcement of forty ships arrived from Athens, and of 
twenty-five from Chios and Lesbos, Samos was blockaded 
by land and sea. It was reported that the Persian fleet 
was approaching, and Pericles withdrew most of his ships 
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to the Carian coast, so that for a short time the blockade 
was raised. Squadron after squadron came from Athens, 
until at last no fewer than two hundred ships were block- 
ading Samos. In the ninth month the town Its surrender 
surrendered (439 b.c.). The Samians agreed to (4S9 BiC A 
pull down their walls, surrender their ships, pay a war 
indemnity of fifteen hundred talents, and to give hostages ; 
they were not made tributary, hut were required to furnish 
troops on demand. Byzantium also had seized the oppor- 
tunity to revolt, but the fall of Shmos convinced her that 
resistance was hopeless ; her tribute was raised. 

Thus a moment of grave peril had passed. If Chios or 
Lesbos, or an enemy nearer home, had seized this opportunity 
to declare war, it might have gone hard with Athens. And 
in fact the latter contingency had been all but realised ; 
for Sparta and her allies had discussed the ques- 

„ _ . » , Threatened 

tion of war, and the Corinthians afterwards Peloponnesian 
claimed to have saved Athens by setting their 
faces against intervention. If Corinth really did prevent 
hostile action on the part of the Peloponnesians, she must 
later on bitterly have regretted her short-sighted policy; 
for the war which she afterwards stirred up in order to ruin 
the commercial supremacy of Athens ruined only herself. 

§204. The victory over Samos was followed by an 
extension of Athenian influence in the north. 

pit. Importance of 

The region or the Pontus was m iact of vital the Pontns for 
importance to Athens, as she looked thither for 
the corn, fish, and timber, which meant life for her crowded 
town. Here, as in so much that he did, Pericles only 
followed the lines laid down by the Peisistratidae who, in 
Sigeium and the Chersonese, had secured for Athens the con- 
trol of the outer doorway of the Pontus. Pericles appeared 
in the Pontus at the head of a great squadron as a 
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demonstration of Athenian might. Sinope was visited, and 
probably also the headquarters of the grain 

Pericles Extends. c , . 1 , 

Athenian in- trade — Panticapaeum on the Cimmerian 
Bosporus; at any rate, the rulers of that 
town were afterwards loyal friends of the Athenians. 

Of importance scarcely inferior to that of the Pont us 
Athenian Policy was northern coast of the Aegean. Just at 
m Thrace, this time the Thracian tribes had been united 
in a powerful kingdom by Teres and his son Sitalces. 
Pericles was thus constrained to renew the attempt to get 
possession of the lower Sfcrymon. Athens already possessed 
the fortified place of Eion at the mouth of the river, but 
she desired also to control the trade route which crossed 
the river about three miles higher up, at Ennea Hodoi 
(“ Nine Ways ”), as well as the passage into the interior 
along the stream. Ten thousand colonists under Leagros 
sent out in the time of Cimon had all been massacred at 
Foundation of Drabescus by the Thracians (465 b.o.) Now 
A mpiupohs. p ei .i c i es sent out Hagnon (436 B.o.), and a city 
was founded just at the point where the river issuing 
from the hills makes a great bend open to the east. The 
town was called Amphipolis, a curious coinage to express 
the fact that on three sides it was surrounded by the stream. 
In after time Amphipolis was destined to he a cause of 
its Future sorrow to the Athenians, for, probably 

History. f rom their admixture with alien elements, the 
colonists and their descendants lost all sense of their 
connection with Athens and became bitterly hostile to her. 

§ 205. The second commercial city in Greece Proper at 
tilis tim0) next to AtJieil s, was Corinth ; and 
Cormth for Corinth, now practically ousted from the 

I race in 0110 . 

West. Aegean, was beginning also to feel the effects of 
Athenian competition in the west. Under the inspiration 
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§ 205.] 

of Esricles Athens established the^colony of Thurii, near 
ihe site of the ancient Sybaris destroyed by the CJrotoniats, 
as a centre of Athenian influence in Magna Foundatlon of 
Graecia. Hippodamus, the architect of the Thu ' 11, 
Peiraeus, had a free hand in designing the new city. The 
most famous of the colonists was the “ .Father of History,” 
Herodotus, who, born on the eastern confines of the Greek 
world, at Halicarnassus in Caria (perhaps about 485 b.c.), 
and settled for long in the central tity of Greece, the home 
of letters and art, went to spend the evening of his life in 
this western outpost of Ionic civilisation (443 b.c.). 



AT 





CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR (FIRST PERIOD). 

§ 206. Origin of the War ; Position of Corcyra ; the Quarrel of 
Epidamnus and Corcyra ; Alliance between Corcyra and Athens ; 
War of Corinth with Corcyra; Battle' of Sybota.— § 207. Revolt 
of Potidaea and Decree against Megara.— § 208. Congress of 
the Allies at Sparta ; they Decide on War. — § 209. The Theban 
Attack on Plataea.— -§ 210. The Allies on both sides ; Strategy 
of Pericles.— § 211. First and Second Invasions of Attica.— 
§ 212. Blockade and Capture of Plataea.— § 213. The War in 
Western Greece ; Phormion’s Victories.— § 214. Revolt, Blockade, 
and Fall of Mytilene ; Debate upon the Fate of the Mytilenaeans ; 
Resolutions of Cleon and Diodotus; Fate of Mytilene.— § 216. 
The Revolution in Corcyra ; Victory of the Democrats aided by 
Athens.— § 216. Failure of Demosthenes in Aetolia; he Saves 
Naupactus ; Battle of Olpae.— 217. Demosthenes Fortifies Pylus ; 
Spartans Isolated in Sphacteria.— § 218. Negotiations for Peace ; 
Cleon Sent to Pylns; Capture of Sphacteria; Nicias Takes 
Cythera; End of the Acginetans.— § 219. Athenians Capture 
Nisaea.— § 220. Failure of Athenian Attack on Boeotia; Battle 
of Delium.— § 221. Brasidas in Thrace ; he Captures Amphipolis ; 
Exile of Thucydides.— § 222. Successes of Brasidas in Chalcidice ; 
Truce for One Year.— § 223. Operations in Thrace ; Cleon Sent to 
Chalcidice ; Battle of Amphipolis ; Death of Cleon and Brasidas. 
§ 224. Peace of Nicias.— § 225. Corinth, Boeotia, and Megara 
Refuse to Recognise it ; Alliance between Athens and Sparta. 

§506. It was a question of commercial expansion that 
kindled the great war for which the fuel had been accu- 
mulating in the shape of hate and envy daring the fifty 
years that followed the war with Persia. Corinthian 
commerce was hampered by the hostility of her colony, 
Corcyra, which had emancipated itself from the sentimental 
267 
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ties which united colony and mother- city. The Corinthian 
Position of tyrtm-ts had reduced the island to dependence, 
Coicyra. ] 3U f : a fter Periander’s death it was again lost. 
By establishing colonies on the Acarnanian coast (Anacto- 
rium, Leucas, Ambracia), the Corinthians tried to break 
the Corcyrean monopoly in the western seas. By 480 B.c. 
Corcyra had a fleet of 120 ships ; Athens alone had more. 
The island stood aloof from Greek politics, and nothing is 
known, of it from the tipae of the .flight of The mistocles until 
435 B.c., when it was obliged to abandon its policy of 
isolation, for in that year the “Corinthian war” broke 
out between Corcyra and Corinth, Epidamnus, 

Quairel of J x 

Epid an offshoot from Corcyra, had appealed to her for 
aid against her oligarchs, who had been expelled 
by the democrats. Corcyra refused to interfere, and 
Epidamnus then appealed to Corinth, Corcyra objected 
to Corinthian intervention, and in a fight off Actium 
Corinth Aids eighty Corcyraean ships defeated seventy-five 
and^if Defeated Corinthian. The Corcyraeans also seized Epi- 
by Corcyra. d amDll g, The remainder of that year, and the 
whole of the next (434 b.c.), was employed by the 
Corinthians in making preparations for a decisive campaign. 
Corinth was supported by the Peloponnesian states, but 
Corcyra stood alone; she felt that she must abandon her 
Application by policy of non-alliance, and sought to join the 
^he AthemS 11 Athenian confederacy. The rights of the case 
League. ag p e t ween Corcyra and Corinth did not 
concern Athens; the only question for her was as to 
what an alliance with Corcyra implied, and whether it was 
politic to accept her proposals. The terms of the Thirty 
Years’ Peace allowed both Athens and Sparta to receive 
into alliance states which were allies of neither party, but 
this did not cover the ease in which the state seeking alliance 
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was at war with the other party or with one of her allies. 
The Oorcyraean alliance was indubitably bound to lead to 
offensive action against Corinth in defiance of the treaty 
of 446 b.c. Athens sought to safeguard herself by making 
only a defensive alliance with Corcyra, but Defensive 
that was merely a formal concession to the between Athens 
Athenian peace-party. The cogent argument !lud Oorcyia- 
of Pericles and the war-party was that acceptance of 
the alliance did not really alter the situation, for war 
with the Peloponnesian League was inevitable and the 
struggle imminent, so that it would be folly to lose the 
chance of securing the Oorcyraean fleet. Yet, judging 
from her past history, Corcyra was not likely „ of no Benefit 
to benefit greatly any state that entered into toAthens< 
alliance with her, and as a matter of fact Athens derived 
no benefit whatever from her. The defensive alliance was 
concluded, and the Athenian ships saved the 

r Battle of 

Oorcyraean fleet from annihilation by the great Sybota 

armament of the Corinthians, which, in the 
autumn of 433 b.c., defeated the Corcyiaeans in a battle 
near the islet of Sybota. 

§ 207. Athens also widened the breach with Corinth 
by her action in the Chalcidic peninsula, where 

J r 7 Athenian 

Potidaea, on the isthmus of Pallene, was at Action in 
once a Corinthian colony and a tributary ally 
of Athens. Perdiccas, king of Macedonia, was hostile to 
Athens; and as Potidaea was strongly fortified and was 
under Corinthian influence, the Athenians apprehended 
danger. Upon the demand that she should raze her 
southern wall, give hostages, and break off* her 
relations with Corinth, Potidaea revolted, and 
after a defeat was 'blockaded by sea and land (autumn, 
432 b.c.) 
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I 

Athens had special cause for bitterness against Megara 
Closing of the for her treachery in 447 b.c. Megara had 
Empire against a ^ so assisted Corinth at the battle of Sybota. 

Megara. decree was theiefore passed excluding the 
Megarians from the ports and markets of the Athenian 
empire (432 u.c.): at one stroke Megara was ruined. 

§ 208. The cup was now full, and the members of the 
Congiess of Spartan confederacy assembled at Sparta and 
Allies atSpaita. f orma Uy charged the Athenians with a breach 
of the Thirty Years’ Peace. It was necessary to bring the 
Spartans to this view in order that war might be declared. 
Archidamus, one of the kings, advised delay; but the 
Ephors belonged to the war-party, and chiefly among them 
Sthenelaidas. Mainly, however, the Spartans were in- 
fluenced by the attitude of Corinth, for she was the most 
powerful of their allies ; so the Spartans decided that the 
Athenians had broken the peace. After passing this vote 
the Spartans consulted the Delphic oracle, and received 
a favourable reply. Then (autumn, 432 b.c.) the repre- 
sentatives of the states of the confederacy were summoned 
to a second Assembly, and a majority declared for war ; but 
They Decide nearl y a whole year passed in preparation 
on War. before Attica was invaded. In the meantime 
embassies were sent to Athens, in order to gain time and 
put Athens more clearly in the wrong. 

§ 209. In the early spring of 431 b.c., before war actually 
ThebanAttack began, three hundred Thebans entered Plataea 
(March, by night, and for a moment held possession of 
431 b.c.). the town. The Theban army did not arrive in 
time to support them, and the Plataeans, becoming aware 
of the smallness of their numbers, overpowered them. The 
Thebans afterwards said that the Plataeans promised to set 
their prisoners free when their territory was evacuated ; hut 
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§ 210 .] 

as so6n as the army had gone, and the Plataeans had got in 
their movables from the country, the men, 180 in number, 
were slain ; the Athenian message bidding the Plataeans 
do no violence to their prisoners arrived just too late. 
Athenian troops were sent to put Plataea in a state of 
defence; the women, children, and other non-combatants 
were removed to Athens. 

§ 210. The Plataean affair was a glaring violation of 
the Thirty Years’ Peace, and removed all hope 
of averting the war by mutual •concessions. the GlyeU 
All Hellas was excited by the coming struggle between her 
two chief cities; sympathy was in general with Sparta, 
who posed as the champion of Hellenic freedom. “ Their 
respective allies were as follows : The Lacedaemonian con- 
federacy included all the Peloponnesians, with the exception 
of the Argives and the Achaeans — they were both neutral ; 
only the Achaeans of Pellene took part with The Allies 
the Lacedaemonians at first; afterwards all of s i wrta ~ 
the Achaeans joined them. Beyond the borders of the 
Peloponnese, the Megarians, Phocians, Locrians, Boeotians, 
Ambraciots, Leucadians, and Anactorians were their 
allies. Of these the Corinthians, Megarians, Sicyonians, 
Pellenians, Eleans, Ambraciots, and Leucadians provided 
a navy; the Boeotians, Phocians, and Locrians furnished 
cavalry; the other states only infantry. The allies of 
the Athenians were Chios, Lesbos, Plataea, the Messenians 
of Haupactus, the greater part of Acarnania, 

n —and of Athens 

Corcyra, Zacynthus, and cities m many other 
countries which were their tributaries. There was the 
maritime region of Caria, the adjacent Dorian peoples, 
Ionia, the Hellespont, the Thracian coast, the islands 
that He to the east within the line of the Peloponnese and 
Crete, including all the Cyclades, with the exception of 
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Melos and Thera. Chios, Lesbos, and Corcyra furnished 
a navy; the rest, land-forces and money.” * The strategy 
of Pericles in the war was expressed in his advice to 
the people — “let us give up lands and houses, but keep 
a watch over the city and the sea ” ; n defend the walls, 
but do not go out to battle ; equip the fleet, in which lies 
War Policy of y° ur strength; keep the allies well in hand.” 

Periciefe. Thus the war during its earlier stage became 
a series of raids into Attica, with counter-raids upon the 
Peloponnese ; Pericles .hoped in a few years to exhaust 
his enemies by the futility of their own efforts to overcome 
a city which, being mistress of the seas, was invulnerable 
to the attacks of a continental confederacy. 

§ 211. In May, 431 B.C., Archidamus invaded Attica for 
the first time, with a levy of two-thirds of the 

First Invasion „ . 

of Attica forces of the Peloponnesians. From the Isthmus 
(May, 43i B,o 5.^6 sen {. Melesippus to Athens, if haply sub- 
mission would be made at the eleventh hour ; but his 
envoy was refused admission to the city. He was escorted 
to the frontier, and as he turned to depart he uttered 
these impressive words : “ This day will be to the Hellenes 
the beginning of great sorrows.” The Aeginetans experienced 
Acgina "becomes their truth, for they were now entirely cleared 
Athenian. 0ll fc 0 f the island, which was henceforth 
occupied by Athenian cleruchs ; the exiles were settled by 
Sparta in the Thyreatis. Hext year the 

Second Inva- . . J 

sion of Attica Peloponnesian invasion was repeated, and the 

^20 B.C.), L x 7 

crowding of the people of Attica into Athens 
aggravated the terrible visitation of the plague which 
The Plague br0 ^ e oufc summer. The plague was said 
at Athens. have travelled gradually from Ethiopia ; it 

baffled all the resources of medical science. The visitation 
c., ii. 9, Jowett’s translation. 
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§ 211 .] 

had a fumble effect upon the morale of the people ; Athens, 
in fact, never recovered her old tone, and her It8 Effecfc 
population was permanently reduced. Plague on Atben3 * 
also raged at about this time (43G — 432 b.c.) in Rome, 
and the conjecture has been made that it was brought 
both to Rome and Athens from Carthage through the 
commercial intercourse between the cities. Athens suffered 
from it four years, but never so much as during the first 
year. It was some compensation that this Fall of 
winter saw the fall of Potidaea, .which had Potldaea ‘ 
held out desperately for two years; the siege cost the 
Athenians two thousand talents, and did much to ruin 
their finances, upon which Pericles had counted to carry 
them through the war. For a moment Pericles lost 
his hold over the people; their accumulated Attackson 
sufferings were too much for them, and an pe 
unsuccessful attempt was made to come to terms with 
Sparta. Pericles was suspended in his office as General, tried 
for misappropriation of funds, and fined (duly, 430 b.o.) ; 
presently, however, he was re-elected Strategos when the 
gust of passion had passed. He ruled Athens ffig D6ath 
for one more year, and died in the autumn of f 429 B,c 4 
429 b.c. His last years were years of sorrow ; his enemies 
attacked his friends — Pheidias, who had glorified Trials of 
the Acropolis, was accused of embezzlement of 
treasure, and condemned ; Anaxagoras was fined Aspasia - 
and driven from the city for his philosophy, which was 
branded as impiety; the cruellest blow of all was the attack 
upon the brilliant and gifted Aspasia of Miletus, whom 
Pericles had married despite a law he had himself introduced 
declaring the offspring of mixed marriages illegitimate. 
Pericles also lost by the plague his two legitimate sons, but 
his son by Aspasia was legitimised by public decree ; he bore 
T g . • 18 
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his father^ name, and was fated to die some twenty-three 
years later by decree of the same democratic Assembly. 

§ 212. The third year of the war (429 b.c.) was marked by 
sie«e of Piataea attac k °f the confederates upon Plataea. As 

(429 b.o.). j on g as piataea remained loyal to Athens, com- 
munication between Boeotia and the Peloponnese by land 
was difficult. Relying upon promised Athenian support, the 
little garrison, consisting of four hundred Plataeans and 
eighty Athenians, refused the overtures of Archidamus, 
and the siege began. ,» Every art was exhausted ; at the 
end of the year the siege became a blockade ; a double 
wall was built, with quarters for the investing force, 
half of which was Boeotian, between the two lines ; the 
town was absolutely cut off from the outside world, and 
the Athenians sent no help. For a year the garrison 
held out, and then (winter, 428 b.c.) 212 men took 
their lives in their hands and made a wonderful escape 
over the enemies’ double wall and trenches, and reached 
Athens safely. A few months latter (summer of 427 b.c.) 

the remnant of the defenders was obliged to 

Its Sunender , 

and Destruction surrender at discretion — two hundred Plataeans 

(427 Bn€a)a 

and twenty-five Athenians. The Thebans took 
their revenge by persuading the Spartans to put them all 
to death after a mockery of trial ; the city was destroyed 
off the face of the earth, with the exception of the temple 
of Hera, 

§ 213. Athens was carrying out the policy of Pericles in 

The War in re ^ us i n g to help Plataea, in spite of all her 
Western Greece promises. She had determined to avoid con- 
tinental warfare, and in the western seas this policy was 
crowned by brilliant successes. Phormion was stationed 
at Naupactus, guarding the entrance of the Corinthian 
gulf with twenty ships (429 b.c.). The Spartan Cnemus, 
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with one thousand Peloponnesians, had succeeded in crossing 
into Acaraania, wishing to wrest that region operations in 
from the Athenians. A fleet from Corinth Acarnania - 
and the other Peloponnesian states sailed to support him, 
forty-seven strong. Phormion waited until the enemy’s 
fleet was outside the gulf, and then by skilful handling 
of his small squadron crowded their ships into a narrow 
space; when the breeze from the gulf threw them into 
confusion, the Athenians fell upon them and cap- p hormion > s 
tured twelve ships and disabled many of the rest. Fubt Ylct01 - V - 
This sea-fight was the first attempt of the Lacedaemonians, 
who were amazed at the result, and could not believe 
that they were really so much inferior to the Athenians. 
Preparations were made for another fight. Phormion sent 
for reinforcements, but they did not come in time, and he 
was compelled against his will to fight with his twenty 
ships inside the gulf; for the twenty-seven Peloponnesian 
ships commanded by Cnemus, Brasidas, and other Spartans 
swooped down upon Naupactus. Nine of the Phormion , g 
Athenian ships were cut off, but the remaining Second Victor J r - 
eleven routed their pursuers and retook the captured vessels. 
The Peloponnesian fleet was now unable to keep the sea. 

§ 214. In the fourth year of the war (428 b.c.) the 
island empire of the Athenians received its first Revolt of 
blow; the great island of Lesbo*, which for Lssbos - 
years had been preparing for revolt, suddenly renounced 
her allegiance ; only the town of Methymna stood firm. The 
revolt was the more serious as the Lesbian oligarchs con- 
fessed that, apart from the limitation of autonomy which 
membership of the Athenian empire implied, they had no ill- 
treatment of which to complain. Once again the Blockade of 
Peloponnesians failed to grasp the opportunity, M y tllun e- 
just as they had failed in the case of Samos (440 b.c.) 
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Mytilene was soon blockaded by sea and land by Paches, 
who had with him one thousand Athenian hoplites. The 
wasteful expenditure of the last few years had now begun 
to tell upon the Athenian treasury, and for the first time 
recourse was had to a property-tax ( Eisphom ), 
(Eisphyra) which yielded two hundred talents ( = £48,000) ; 

1 J ‘ money-collecting ships were also sent to collect 
tribute from the allies. During the winter the Spartans 
sent out Salaethus, who made his way into Mytilene with 
assurance of relief ; in the summer of 427 b.c. Alcidas 
with forty-two ships was actually sent out to relieve the 
city, but he sailed slowly and reached the 
i fit coast of Asia only to learn that Mytilene had 

(4-i b c.). k een to capitulate a week before his 

arrival ; his one idea then was to get back as fast as 
he could into Peloponnesian waters. The leaders in the 
revolt were sent to Athens, along with Salaethus, w r ho 
was at once put to death. The Athenians felt very bitter 
about the revolt, for Lesbos was not a subject, but a free 
ally ; it was resolved to put to death not only 

The Poj ulation , . , , . . _ . „ / 

Sentenced the ringleaders then m Athens, but all the 
grown-up citizens of Mytilene, and to enslave 
the women and children. A trireme was sent out with 
this decree to Paches; but next day remorse seized the 
The Sentence P e °pH an d the decree was rescinded, but not 
Rescinded. w jthout a struggle of orators in the Assembly, 
and by a very narrow majority. The mover of the decree 
of massacre was Cleon, the son of Cleaenetus, who then 


was the most influential leader of the people ; he supported 
. , „ the decree on grounds both of legal right 

Arguments of D o b 

Cleon and and policy. His opponent was Diodotns, who 

waived the discussion of the legal aspect of 
the case to attack its wisdom on grounds of expediency, 
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§ 215.] 

The ship which bore the fatal mandate had a start of 
about twenty-four hours, but it had sailed slowly. The 
Mytilenaean envoys provided wine and barley for the 
crew of the trireme that was to race across the Aegean 
with the reprieve, and large rewards were promised if they 
arrived in time. The men rowed while they ate their 
barley, kneaded with wine and oil, and slept and rowed 
by turns. The city was saved, but only just in time, for 
Paches had already read the decree when the second 
trireme arrived, and was about td put it into execution. 
The prisoners in Athens, thirty or more, were put to death; 
Mytilene lost her fleet and her walls, and Fate of 
the whole island, with the exception of the 
Methymnaean territory, was parcelled out among 2700 
Attic deruchs, who let their lots to the Lesbians for an 
annual rent of two mime (about M). 

§ 215. This year was a bloody year in the history of 
the war. To it belongs the beginning of the 

, , . . „ , , Revolution 

revolution m Corcyra, which ran its ghastly atCorcyra 

course from 427 to 425 B.c. The oligarchs ^ 
began it in the interests of Corinth with the assassination 
of Peithias and sixty other democrats. When Kicostratus, 
and later on Eurymedon, arrived with Athenian fleets, 
the democrats massacred their opponents during seven 
days ; every form of death was to be seen — suppliants were 
dragged from the shrines ; some were walled up to perish 
in the temple of Dionysus ; fathers slew their own sons. 
Six hundred of the oligarchs escaped and established 
themselves on Mount Istone and ravaged the open 
country. After two years an Athenian fleet 

J J Victory of the 

commanded by Eurymedon and Sophocles ar- Democratic 
rived at the island, on its way to Sicily, and 
supported the democrats in an assault on the hill. Again 
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there was a slaughter of the prisoners, and this time 
the democrats made an end. The oligarchical faction at 
impression Corcyra was rooted out, and peace reigned in 
Greece bythe island (425 b.c ). The revolution in Corcyra 
Revolution, maL | e a <] ee p impression in Greece ; men’s eyes 
were opened to the lengths to which the spirit of partisan 
strife was prepared to go. 

§ 216. With the year 426 b.c. there came a change in the 
policy of Athens, under the influence of the daring energy 
Schemes of an d original mind of her general, Demosthenes. 
^nAotoSf 8 defence was exchanged for vigorous offensive. 
(426 b.c.). D emos thenes conceived the idea of subduing the 
mountaineers of Aetolia, and then marching through the 
territory of the Ozolian Locrians and the northern Dorians, 
combining with the friendly Phocians, and thus falling upon 
Boeotia from the west. He had sailed round the Pelo* 
ponnese and was attacking Leucas in conjunction with the 
Acarnanians. In pursuance of his scheme he abandoned 
his operations at Leucas, and penetrated Aetolia without 
waiting for the Locrian light troops. Near Aegitium the 
Aetolian javelin-men surrounded him, and his hoplites 

Their Faiiuie were severe ty ladled; 120 fell— “ the very 
finest men lost by Athens during the war.” 
After this reverse Demosthenes dared not return to 
Athens. Consequently, when the Spartans as a counter- 
He Saves s ^ r °ke sen t Eurylochus to march from Delphi 
Naupactus. with three thousand hoplites to capture Nau- 
pactus, he was able to save the town by inducing the 
Acarnanians to throw a garrison into it; subsequently 
he won a great victory over Eurylochus at Olpae, in the 
Battle of oipae. ^ err ^ or y Amphilochians on the Ambracian 
gulf. This success compensated for his failure 
in Aetolia, and Demosthenes was able to return home. 
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§ 217 .] 

§ 217. In the following year Demosthenes, though holding 
no official position, sailed with the fleet of forty ships which 
Eurymedon and Sophocles were taking to Sicily. On the 
coast of Messenia stress of weather drove the fleet into 
the harbour of Pylus or Corypkasium, a headland at the 



northern end of what is now the bay of Navarino. The 
desert island of Spkagia or Sphacteria, nearly 

r ° A . Description of 

three miles long, really a continuation of the Pylus and 

„ . . . . Sphacteria. 

clitFs of Pylus, lies in front of the bay, which 
thus has two entrances— a narrow channel between Pylus 
and Sphacteria, and a wider passage of nearly a mile 
between the southern end of Sphacteria and the mainland. 
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Demosthenes wished to fortify Pylns as a base of operations, 
but the two commanders would not consent, until the troops 
Demosthenes themselves, for the mere sake of something 
Fortifies Pylns. ter do, fortified the promontory. Demosthenes 
was left with five ships to hold it while the rest of the fleet 
passed on to Corcyra. Soon the Spartans appeared with 
ships and men; troops were thrown into the island, and 
a determined attack, in which Brasidas, the son of Tellis, 
Repulse of the distinguished himself, was made upon Pylus. 
Spartan Attack. The Spartan assault, renewed on the following 
day, was repelled. Then suddenly the Athenian fleet, now 
fifty strong, recalled from Zacynthus, dashed into the bay, 
defeated the Spartan fleet and cut off in the island Epitadas 
with 420 Lacedaemonian hoplites and their 
d in attendant Helots. It was impossible to relieve 
them, and the Spartans sent ambassadors to 
Athens to ask for peace, in the meantime surrendering 
j their entire fleet until negotiations were concluded. 

§ 218. The Athenian Assembly was under the influence 
of Cleon, and the restoration of Nisaea, Pegae, Troezen, 
Rejection at an( * -A-chaea, all of which Athens had lost by 
Spartan* Pro* the Thirty Years’ Peace, was demanded as the 
posais for Peace. p r j ce 0 f surrender of the doomed men in 
Sphacteria. These terms were refused ; but the Athenians, 
alleging some breach of the truce, declined to give up the 
Blockade of Lacedaemonian ships. Blockade of the island 
Sphacteria. W as difficult and winter approached. The 
Athenians grew impatient, and there was a reaction against 
Cleon, who retorted with an attack upon the Generals, 
and especially upon Nicias, the leader of the peace-party, for 
cowardice. When Nicias offered to forego his command 
in favour of Cleon, the latter was compelled to accept the 
offer, and being formally invested with the command, 
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§ 219.] 

declared that without taking a single additional Athenian 
lioplite with him, he would either bring the Spartans 
prisoners to Athens or leave them dead in the C j eonSent 
island, within twenty days. His vaunt was to Pyhis - 
fulfilled. Acting with Demosthenes, Cleon threw an over- 
whelming force into the island, and after a desperate resist- 
ance the survivors of the beleaguered force, 292 

Capitulation 

in number, including about 120 Spartiates, of the Spartans 
capitulated and were bi ought captive to Athens 
within the stipulated time. Pylus was garrisoned by Mes- 
senians of Naupactus. At the end of the same year Nicias 
seized and fortified the peninsula of Methana (or Methone), 
between Troezen and Epidaurus, and in the Nlciag Xake5 
following year he reduced the island of Cythera, Cythera. 
which gave the Athenians a base of operations against 
Laconia and the eastern Peloponnese. The Athenians 
thus took the offensive, and at the same time they were 
secure from the annual invasion of Attica as long as 
they held the Spartan prisoners. They seized this oppor- 
tunity to make a descent upon Thyrea, on D0stru ^ on of 
the shore of the bay of Argos, and to utterly theAe s inetans * 
destroy the remnant of the Aeginetans. This was the 
end of a brave people of whose island Pindar sang that 
“ some ordinance of immortals hath given to this sea-girt 
land to be to strangers out of every clime a pillar built of 
God,” who gave their name to the oldest and most widely 
spread of the Greek systems of weights and coinage, whose 
commerce had extended from Egypt to Etruria. This 
butchery in cold blood of the Aeginetans (for the survivors 
were put to death by vote of the Assembly) was a set-off to 
that of the hapless Plataeans by the Spartans and Boeotians. 

§ 219. The same year (424 b.c.) gave the Athenians 
another important success. Ever since 427 b.c. the islet 
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of Minoa, over against Nisaea, tlie port of Megara, had 
been in. Athenian hands, having been seized by Nicias, who 
thus blockaded the port. A revolution occurred in Megara, 
Tba Athenians an d bTisaea, together with tho “long walls” 
Cli, the 1 po!t b ot a ’ (built by the Athenians themselves in 460 b.c.) 

Megara. -joining Megara to her port, was betrayed to 
Demosthenes and Hippocrates. Megara itself was saved by 
the energy of Brasidas, who happened to be in the neighbour- 
hood of Sicyon and Corinth collecting volunteers for an ex- 
pedition destined to have c results disastrous for the Athenians. 

§ 220. The success of Athens inspired the democrats 
elsewhere to move, and to the Athenians themselves it 
seemed that both the hour and the man had come for 

. , . an attempt to win back the continental 

Athenian . 

invasion of possessions lost at Coroneia. A triple simul- 

Boeotia. *■ . 1 

taneous attack upon Boeotia was planned in 
concert with the democrats of Boeotia. Demosthenes, 
sailing from Naupactus, was to seize Siphae, the port of 
Thespiae, beneath Mount Helicon. On the same day the 
Athenian army under Hippocrates was to enter eastern 
Boeotia, and fortify tho temple of Apollo at Delium on 
the coast; at the same time Chaeronoia, near the western 
frontier of Boeotia, was to he seized by tho democrats. 
The scheme completely miscarried, for a Phocian betrayed 
it to the eleven Boeotarclis who governed the Boeotian 
confederacy. Siphae and Chaeroneia were strongly garri- 
soned, so that the democrats could make no sign, and 
Their Defeat Demosthenes retired baffled. Hippocrates in- 

(424 b C ) ^ 1S P art the programme, only to 

be slain and have his army completely defeated 
near Delium by the general levy of the Boeotians led 
by Pagondas, one of the Boeotarclis. This was the last 
great battle fought by Athens alone on land, and the 
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§ 221 .] 

verdict pronounced when her hoplites were confronted by 
the stalwart Thebans in their deep phalanx would soon 
be given again when they were ranged against the trained 
warriors of Sparta (battle of Mantineia, 418 Dechne of tlie 
b.c.). It was indeed a verdict inevitable; the AthenuinArmy - 
decline of the army and the decay of strategic skill was 
the necessary outcome of the policy of Themistocles and 
Pericles, the price at which the Athenians bought their 
decisive superiority in the handling of ships of war. 

§ 221. In conflict with a continental power, the Thracian 
quarter was the one vulnerable spot in the TheWaim 
Athenian empire, and it was here that Athens Thrace - 
was struck a blow from which she never recovered, which 
entailed also far-reaching consequences. It was struck by 
'Brasidas, one of the few triumphs of individuality over 
the levelling influences of Spartan training. His daring 
and energy had baffled an Athenian attempt upon Methone 
in Messenia in the first year of the war, and saved Megara 
from Demosthenes, the Athenian whom he most Brdsidag in 
resembled. How, in response to Perdiccas and Chalcidlce - 
the Ohalcidians of Olynthus, he was sent, with only seven 
hundred Helots armed as hoplites, and such Peloponnesians, 
1000 in number, as he could recruit, to the Chalcidice, He 
marched first against Acanthus, on the base of the peninsula 
of Acte. The Acanthians had no grievance against Athens, 
and no desire to revolt; but Brasidas had an oratorical 
ability strange in a Lacedaemonian, and a frank and winning 
manner that contrasted strongly with the pride and insolence 
of the Spartan abroad. The Acanthian Assembly was won 
by his specious statement of the Lacedaemonian programme 
with its magic formula — the liberation of Hellas, Revolfc of 
Voting secretly, the majority determined to AoaQthus ~ 
revolt, and their example was followed by Stageirus and 
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Argilus, both, like Acanibus, Andrian colonies originally. 
The crowning success was the sui prise of the bridge over the 
-and of Amphi- Stry mon and the surrender of Amphipolis with- 
iiuhs (424 b.c.). ou ^ a ]qJ 0W> The Athenians were not indeed 
unrepresented in Thrace at this moment, for their general 
Eucles lay in Amphipolis, apparently without a garrison, 
while Thucydides, the son of Olorus, the future historian of 
the Peloponnesian war, was at the island of Thasos with a 
squadron. Thucydides hastened to the Strymon with seven 
ships, just in time to sdve Eion, at the mouth of the river. 
He was subsequently accused of neglect of duty, Cleon 
being probably active against him, and until the conclusion 
of the war he remained in exile, “ associating 

Evil* of the , . . . ’ , & 

Hictoiun with both sides and watching quietly the course 
of events,” he tells us, and thus accumulating 
the materials for his immortal hook. We hardly know 
enough of the facts to decide who was most to blame for 
this loss of the jewel of the empire. The truth seems to be 
that the Athenian people had no real estimate of Brasidas 
as a soldier and diplomatist, and that Thucydides and 
Eucles were mediocre men in both respects, but unfairly 
called upon to perform a difficult task with totally 
inadequate forces. 

§ 222. Brasidas continued his successful career unchecked 
(winter, 424-3 b.c.). The remaining small towns on the 
eastern promontory of Chalcidice (Acte) were subdued. 

Revolt of Torone, the strongest city in Sithonia, the 

Scione- central peninsula, was surprised. Scione, on 
the western peninsula (Pallene), revolted of her own 
accord and summoned Brasidas; so great was the ex- 
asperation in Athens at the defection of a city which 
was practically an island, that Cleon carried a decree 
that it should be destroyed, all its male inhabitants be 
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executed and the women and children sold into slavery; 
ultimately, after a long blockade, this decree was carried 
into effect (421 b.c.). The revolt of Scione 

' ' m — and of Mendc, 

was followed by that of the neighbouring 
town of Mende, as the result of an oligarchical revolution. 
It was probably fortunate for Athens that at this moment 
Brasidas was called away to aid Perdiccas in an expedition 
against Arrhabaeus, king of the Lyncestians, in which 
the Spartan showed that he knew as well how to conduct 
a dangerous retreat as to lead a victorious advance. 

The Athenians had made no attempt to check Brasidas, 
partly because the defeat at Delium had disheartened 
them, partly because, contrary to all precedent, he con- 
tinued his operations far into the winter, when it was 
useless to ask citizen-soldiers to undertake 

. „ . Attitude of 

a campaign. Both the Athenians and the Spartans and 

t i . Athenians 

Lacedaemonians were anxious to put a limit towards 
to the victories of Brasidas — the former wish- 
ing to avoid further losses, the latter because he had 
embarked on a career which carried them too far, for either 
Sparta must redeem his pledges by sending troops far from 
the Peloponnese to protect the revolted cities, or abandon 
the task to him and so allow full scope to his dangerous 
ambition. Above all, the Spartans wished to recover the 
prisoners taken at Sphacteria. So by the efforts of King 
Pleistoanax, who had been recalled from exile (see p. 255), 
and Nicias, leader of the peace-party at Athens, 

/ 1 i - i / . Trace for One 

a truce for a year was proclaimed (spring, Year between 

, r . . , ' r ® Athens and 

423 B.c.), that the terms or a durable peace Sparta (March 

423 E.C.). 

might be arranged. One of the chief articles 
of the truce was that each side should retain what it had 
at the moment. Now it so happened that the truce had 
been concluded two days before Scione revolted; so that 
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the Athenians refused to admit the Scionaeans to the 
benefit of the armistice. Brasidas, however, refused to 
surrender either Scione or Mende. 

§ 223. When Brasidas returned to Torone he found 
that an Athenian force led by Mcias and Nicostratus had 

recovered Mende and was besieging Scione. 
Continuation 7 

of Hostilities Throughout the rest of Greece the year’s 

in Tluace. ° . . 

truce was observed, while hostilities continued 
in Thrace. Formal right was on the side of Athens, 
and there was one man, the much-abused Cleon, who saw 
that the recovery of the Thracian cities was of vital 
moment. In the spring of 422 b.c. he was himself 
elected as one of the Generals to lead a force to the 
Chaleidice. To say that his military ambition had been 
kindled, and that he flattered himself that he had only 
to appear in Thrace and all would be recovered, is pro- 
cieon goes to kably a baseless calumny. He sailed with 
chaleidice. thirty ships having twelve hundred Athenian 
hoplites on hoard. He displayed a vigour akin to that 
of his adversary in his well-planned attack upon Torone, 
He Captures he captured along with its Lacedaemonian 
Torone. g 0ve rnor. Then he went on to Eion. The 
discontent of his army forced Cleon’s hand. Before 
his preparations were completed he ventured upon a 
Cleon at i econnaissance in force, leading his troops up 

Amphipohb. the ridge which extends from Mount Pangaeus 
towaids Amphipolis. The city was placed in a loop of the 
Strymon ; west of the river rises the hill of Oerdylion, 
upon which, secure from attack, Brasidas was posted for 
observation. He saw at once that in retiring the Athenians 
must necessarily present their vulnerable flank, the un- 
shielded right side, to the city. He proposed therefore tc 
make a sally at the head of 150 chosen hoplites anc 
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attack tlieir centre in person, while Clearidas issued 
from a more northerly gate and attacked the Athenian 
rear. All befel as he had planned. His own daring charge 
upon the centre cut the Athenian column, as Battle of 
it retired left in front, into two parts; the] 
leading ranks fled; only those in the rear 
stood against the onset of Clearidas, Brasidaa fell 
mortally wounded; Cleon was overtaken and slain by a 
Myrcinian targeteer (peltast) ; after a vain stand against 
a cloud of light troops and cavalry, the remnant of the 
right wing broke and fled. Brasidas lived long enough to 
be assured of his victory; after his death the people of 
Amphipolis set the seal to their defection from Hoil0UT6 Paid 
Athens by honouring him as a Hero and as toBrasi( ias. 
the founder of their colony (Oekist) in place of the Athenian 
Hagnon ; sacrifices were offered to him and yearly games. 

§ 224. The death of Brasidas freed the hand of the 
Spartans; that of Cleon left Hicks a clear field, and 
after long negotiations the Peace of Hicks brought the 
Archidamian war (so this first part of the Peloponnesian 
war is named) to an end (spring, 421 B.C.). PeMeofliiciM 
Peace was concluded for a term of fifty years. (421 B,C A 
Athens was to receive the fortress of Panactum on the 
Boeotian frontier, and the Thracian cities of Amphipolis, 
Argil us. Stageirus, Acanthus, Scolus, Olynthus, 

? O , f \ . , ... , . . Its Terms. 

and Spartolus, which cities were to retain 
their autonomy hut to pay tribute to Athens according to 
the assessment of Aristeides. Athens was left free to deal 
as she pleased with Scione and Torone. On her side she 
was to restore the posts occupied during the war — Pylus, 
Cythera, Methana, the island of Atalanta between Euboea 
and the Locrian coast, and Pteieum in Thessaly. The 
Athenians insisted, however, upon retaining Sollium and 
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Anactorium in Acarnania, and the port of Nisaea, All 
prisoners on both sides were to be released. The treaty 
was to be confirmed by oath every year ; and its text was 
to be inscribed on pillars erected at Olympia, Delphi, the 
Isthmus, on the Acropolis of Athens, and in the temple of 
Apollo at Amyclae near Sparta. 

§ 225. From the outset the peace was a failure, for 
the three most important states of the Peloponnesian 
Refusal of confederacy refused to accept it. Corinth lost 
C0 !maMe^u a, g reafc part.of the advantage for which she had 
to Accept a. fought if Athens retained the Acarnanian 
towns; Megaia was dissatisfied at the loss of Nisaea; 
Boeotia w.is unwilling to give up Panactum. Sparta alone 
profited by the peace in which she sacrificed the interests 
of her allies, for she regained her prisoners. Athens 
sacrificed all her advantages to recover the Thracian cities, 
which, after all, Sparta was unable to restore to her ; and as 
a matter of fact the most valuable of them, 

Amplupolis . , 

n<ivoi Restored Amphipohs. was never again an Athenian 

to Athens. r 1 ’ c 

possession. Above all, the peace still left 
Athens girt with a ring of hostile states. Owing to the 
inability of Sparta to restore Amphijolis, the peace was 
endangered at the outset; and as the Corinthians, Megarians, 
and Boeotians, together with the Eleans, refused to accede 
to it, Sparta was driven to offer Athens a defensive alliance 
Defensive oh condition of recovering the Sphacterian 
tween Athens prisoners. This was accepted, and the prisoners 
and Sparta. were reg t or ed ; but Athens kept Pylus and 
Oythera as a set-off to the lost Amphipolis. 
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THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR (SECOND PERIOD). 

§ 226. Sparta and Argos ; Disruption of the Peloponnesian League ; 
Hyperbolus and Alcibiades.— § 227. VUcibiades biings Athens 
into Alliance with Argos. Battle of Mantincia.— § 22S. Ostracism 
of Hyperbolus; Coercion of Melos.— § 229. Relations of the 
Athenians with Sicily; Alliances and Expeditions down to 
416 B.c. ; Congress of Cola .— § 260. Embassy from Hegesta ; 
Sicilian Expedition Voted ; Mutilation of the Hennae ; 
Alcibiades Suspected.— § 231. Sailing of the Expedition ; 
Divided Opinions of the Generals; Recall and Plight of 
Alcibiades.— § 232. Operations of Nicias ; Alcibiades at Sparta ; 
Athenian Policy in Sicily.— § 236. Siege of Syracuse ; the 
Athenian Wail ; First and Second Syracusan Counter- Walls ; 
Gylippus Arrives,— § 234. Third Syracusan Counter- Wall ; 
Demosthenes Sent to Support Nicias ; Syracusan Victory by 
Sea.— § 235. Demosthenes Fails to Recover Epipolao; the 
Athenians are twice Defeated in Sea-lights; Retreat of the 
Athenians by Land and Surrender of the Army ; Fate of 
the Generals and Prisoners. 

§ 223. A reason which weighed greatly with the Spartans 
in desiring peace was the fact that in 421 b.c. a Thirty Years’ 
Peace which had been concluded between Argos Argos and 
and Sparta in 451 b.c. would come to an end. Sparta * 

A generation of peace had given Argos almost the exclusive 
control of the Peloponnesian trade; but she had not forgotten 
or relinquished her ambition of holding the hegemony of 
Greece, as in the heroic days of the Trojan legend. In her 
thousand picked hoplites, trained at public expense, she had 
created an instrument for enforcing her claims when the 
t. g. 2S9 19 
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proper moment came. She refused to renew the peace 
with Sparta except at the price of the retrocession of the 
district of Cynuria, from old time a bone of contention 
between the two states. 

The action of Sparta in concluding a defensive alliance 
with Athens led to the actual dissolution of 
tho Peiopon- the Peloponnesian League. Corinth and the 
nesiau League. jj ans 0 f Thrace made alliance with 

Argos, and so also did the Mantineans, who had been 
extending their power in Arcadia, and feared its curtail- 
ment by the Spartans; Elis also joined. Neither Sparta 
nor Athens w r as satisfied with the existing arrangement, 
and when Sparta concluded an alliance with Boeotia the 
war-party in Athens once more rose to power. 

War-Party x . _ 

at Athens : The democratic or war-party m Athens was 

Hyper bolus. ^ ^ me py Hyperbolus, a lamp-maker; 
but the party was now strengthened by the accession of 
a man who did more harm to his city than any other 
Athenian, except his political opponent Nicias, who in all 
other respects was his exact antithesis. This man was 
Alcibiades, son of Cleinias. Belated through 
his mother to Pericles, Alcibiades, brilliantly 
gifted in person and intellect, seemed marked out for a 
great career, on the lines followed by his famous relative. 
Hitherto he had appeared only as a leader of fashion, 
outstripping all by his reckless extravagance and the 
incredible insolence with which he outraged every con- 
vention of social life. Of morality in any sphere he had 
no conception ; but his bravery was undeniable, and his 
seductive manners irresistible. Political convictions he had 
none, save the resolve to he foremost. It is, however, 
impossible to extract from his career any definite pro- 
gramme, or. to interpret it by the light of any great idea 
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such as gives unity and meaning to the life of Themistocles, 
the man who, in many respects, most resembles Alcibiades. 
In a word, Alcibiades was destitute of conviction, of balance, 
and with all his talents he is the greatest failure in Greek 
history ; in spite of the glamour which surrounds him, he 
is essentially mediocre, an embodiment of Greek brilliancy 
divorced from the crowning virtue of the Greeks, sobriety 

§ 227. In 420 b.c., Alcibiades was one of the Generals, 
the highest officials in the state, and, urged by 
him, Athens concluded an alliance with Argos tween Athens 
and her allies, Elis and Mantineia, for one ‘ iudAlS0S - 
hundred years. Alcibiades went into the Peloponnese 
and tried to extend the anti-Spartan combination there. 
His policy was defeated partly through the disunion of 
the allies, for Elis withdrew her three thousand hoplites 
at a critical moment ; partly also through lack of effective 
support on the part of the Athenians, who for 418 B.c. 
elected Nicias as a General ; most of all through the decisive 
superiority of the Spartan hoplites in the field. 

rm T 1 • , A. . . Battle of 

The Lacedaemonians, under King Agis, won a 
brilliant victory over the allies in the neigh- ^ 18bc,) ' 
bourhood of Mantineia, and restored the prestige which the 
incident of Sphacteria had tarnished (summer, 418 B.c.). 

§ 228. It was in consequence of this defeat that 
Hyperbolus proposed that a vote of ostracism should be 
taken. The object, probably, was to get rid of Hicias, the 
chief opponent of the anti-Spartan policy. If Nicias 
escaped, the adverse vote would probably fall to the lot of 
Alcibiades, the most prominent man on the other side. 
Alcibiades saw the danger, and a coalition was arranged 
between him and Nicias, with the result that the votes of 
their combined supporters were given against Hyperbolus, 
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who was thus ostracised (spring, 417 B.C.). Hyperbolus 
Hypeiboiuo was sacrificed by the democratic party, which 
Obtiaoistid. j n a f ter y 6ars wag destined bitterly to rue the 
choice it made this year. This was the last occasion on 
which ostracism was applied at Athens. Hyperbolus retired 
to Samos, and was murdered there on the occasion of the 
outbreak of the oligarchical reaction (411 B.C.). 

It was probably a desire to revenge upon the Dorians of 
the islands her failure against the Dorians of the mainland 
that prompted the Athenians, under the influence of 
Alcibiades, to coerce the island of Melos, the 
Melos by only one of the Cyclades which was not a 

Athens J 

member of the Athenian League. The Melians 
hitherto had taken no part in the war. Thirty-eight ships 
with 2,700 hoplites on board made resistance hopeless; 
nevertheless, the Melians made a stout defence for the 
freedom which they had enjoyed for seven centuries. The 
siege lasted through the summer, but at length there was 
no other course but to surrender at discretion. The men 
of military age were put to death ; the women and 
children were sold as slaves; the land was distributed 
among five hundred Athenian cleruchs. By the irony of 
history this callous exemplification of the doctrine that 
** Might makes Right ” occurred directly before the fatal 
expedition to Sicily. 

§ 229. From early times the West, and especially Sicily, 
had a fascination for the imagination of the Athenians. 
Under Pericles, with the foundation of Thurii (443 b.c.) 
Alliance with a western policy had definitely begun. Even 
Segesta- ten y earg before this an alliance had been con- 
cluded with the Elymian town of Segesta (Egesta) in the 
west of Sicily, and again ten years later Athens entered into 
alliance with Rhegium in Italy and Leontini in Sicily. 
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The object of Athens, or at least one of her objects, was 
to support the Chalcidian (Ionian) cities against _ anrt 1 
the Dorian states, which were predominant Rh Sntim 
in number and power. This was the more ( 433b ' c -)- 
necessary as the Peloponnesians at the outbreak of the war 
had hoped to secure the assistance of the ships ^ 
of the Dorians of Sicily, The Dorians there Athens m 
also formed a strong support of the commercial Sluly ‘ 
interests of Corinth, the mother-city of Syracuse, the 
greatest of the Dorian cities of the West. In 427 b.c. 
envoys arrived in Athens from Leontini, then struggling 
to preserve her independence against Syracuse. Among 
the envoys was Gorgias of Leontini, the sophist, or pro- 
fessor of eloquence, whose fame was Panhellenic. The 
people of Eliegium joined in the appeal to Athens, on the 
strength of the treaties of 433 b.c., to assist her Ionian 
kin. Intervention in Sicily was advocated by the democrats, 
especially by Hyperbolus. An expedition was Bxp0dltlon 
sent out under Laches, but no result was under Lacho& - 
achieved. In the spring of 425 b.c., forty ships were sent 
to Sicily under Eurymedon and Sophocles. undeiEuiy- 
This was the fleet which was detained by the gophooies 1 
occupation of Pylus, and afterwards by events ( 425 b - c< )* 
in Oorcyra. By the time it reached Sicily a change had 
come over the face of Sicilian politics. Envoys from all the 
cities had met at Gela to discuss the question 
of a general peace in order to exclude foreign of Gela - 

intervention. Hermocrates of Syracuse was the most 
prominent man at this congress, which effectually closed 
the door to Athenian hopes for a time. The year 423 b.c., 
however, shed a new light upon the aims of Syracuse, for 
in that year the aristocrats of Leontini overpowered the 
democrats, destroyed the city, and migrated to Syracuse. 
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It seemed that if the Sicilian cities had escaped the 
Athenian designs of conquest, they were likely to fall a 
prey to the ambition of Syracuse. 

§ 230. In 416 b.c. Segesfca, then at war with her southern 
neighbour, the Dorian Selinus, appealed for aid to Athens, 
in conjunction with the remnant of the Leontine democracy. 

The Segestaeans offered to pay the expenses 
ask Help fiom of the expedition, and in fact the Athenian 

Athens. . . . . , i . 

commissioners sent to report on their resources 
brought back with them sixty talents, as well as glowing 
accounts of the gold and plate displayed at the banquets 
to which they had been invited, and the reserves in the 
temples. When the promises of Segesta proved delusive, 
it was said that the commissioners had been deceived — that 
one magnificent service of plate, and that mostly borrowed, 
had been passed from house to house to greet the Athenian 
Sicilian Expe- g ues ^ s at every table ! Alcibiades supported the 
dition Voted. a pp ea | • Nieias was strongly opposed to it. In 
the end it was voted that one hundred triremes should be 
sent, with Nicias, Alcibiades, and Lamachus in command. 

When the expedition was on the point of sailing, a 
mysterious event took place (May, 415 B.c.). At the 
entrances of the temples and private houses throughout 
Athens stood square stone pedestals surmounted with a 
Mutilation of carvec ^ representation of the human head ; these 
the Hemae. were ca lled Hermae. In a single night these, 
with one exception, were all mutilated. The perpetrators 
of this outrage against religion were never known, nor the 
motive of their action. The strange inference was drawn 
that the constitution was threatened. The enemies of 
Alcibiades tried to fasten the deed upon him, and it was 
true enough that he had been guilty of a somewhat 
similar religious offence— a mock celebration of the 
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Eleusinian rites in a private house. Alcibiades demanded 
to be put on trial at once, but this did not Alcibiad0g 
suit bis enemies’ plans. It was decreed instead Sropeeted. 
that the expedition should sail, and Alcibiades be recalled 
to stand his trial within a fixed time. 

§ 231. The expedition was the largest and most magnifi- 
cently equipped that had ever sailed from the g;iiling of tho 
Peiraeus ; there were sixty triremes and forty Ex ' l ’ edltion ' 
transports from Athens, thirty-four triremes from Chios and 
the other allies ; the number of heavy-armed troops was 
5,100; the total number of combatants (sailors and soldiers) 
was over 30,000. These great preparations were discounted 
by the fact that no one, not even the generals in command, 
had any precise idea of the real object in view ! The 
nominal goal was Segesta and Leontini, but Syra- Counc51 of W(U . 
cuse was the real enemy. At PJiegium, there- riS U thV 
fore, a council of war was held. Lamachus, who Gencluls * 
was only a soldier, without birth or wealth to support him, 
proposed to strike at Syracuse at once. Meins was in favour 
of attempting something for Leontini, in what way he was 
not quite clear, and returning home after a demonstration 
along the Sicilian coast. Alcibiades, who felt that lie was a 
born diplomatist, was for delaying the attack upon Syracuse 
until he should have combined the Greek and Sicel cities 
against her. Both Meias and Alcibiades were quite in- 
competent as leaders of such an expedition ; it is strange 
that the Athenians should have failed to see that they had 
in Demosthenes the only man capable of leading it to 
success. The plan of Alcibiades was adopted, but its 
chances of success were destroyed when the ^ 

. Recall and 

state trireme, the JScdaminia, arrived, recalling Flight of 

.... . Alcibiades. 

Alcibiades for trial, lie sailed m his own 

ship as far as Thurih where he made his escape. The 
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Athenians condemned him to death in his absence, and 
confiscated his property. 

§ 232. At the end of the summer Nicias enticed the 
Syracusans forth to the Athenian camp at Catane, and in 
the meantime sailed with his entire fleet into the great 
harbour and fortified a camp near the temple of the 
Operations of Olympian Zeus, on its south-west shore. Here, 
Kiciasm Sicily. on the Syracusans’ return, the first battle of 
the war was fought, which resulted in a victory for the 
Athenians. In spite of this, Nicias surrendered the ad- 
vantage he had gained, and withdrew for the winter to 
'Catane. Daring the winter the Syracusans appealed 
Aid'budes at Oorinth and Sparta for assistance. Their 
Spaita. appeal was supported by Alcibiades, who had 
gone across to Sparta. He urged Sparta to save Syracuse 
if she wished to save Sicily and all the West ; above all, to 
send a Spartan to conduct the defence ; and to strike Attica 
by occupying Deceleia, a fort commanding her northern 
frontier and the land route from Euboea. On their side the 

Athenian Athenians in Sicily tried to obtain help from 
, Carthage, and negotiated with the cities of 
Etruria. In estimating the Athenian policy 
in Sicily it must never he forgotten that from the first 
she came forward in the interests of the non-Hellenic 
Segesta, and that she tried to unite against her kindred 
in Sicily the two great foes of Hellenic civilisation in the 
West, the Etruscans and the Carthaginians. 

§ 233. In the spring (414 b.c.) the siege of Syracuse 
m D " of k e S an ’ The Athenians cleverly surprised the 
-lege : heights of Epipolae, the triangular plateau ex- 
’ tending westwards from Achradina and Tycha, 
the two mainland suburbs which occupied the seaward ex- 
tremity of the ridge. At the western end of the ridge rose 
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the high point of Euryalus; the plateau falls in steep cliffs, 
especially along its northern side. On the edge of the 
northern cliffs the fort Labdalum was built Athenian 
by the Athenians to secure the ascent from 
the sea on this side (the bay of Thapsus). ^ a11 * 
They then erected a circular fort (kvkXos) in the centre of 
the plateau, and from it, north and south, began to 



f.g.h. First, second, and third Syra- 
cusan counter walls. 

2 . Eujyiilus. 
k. Olympicum. 
l.l.l. Athenian line of retreat. 

2 )i. lahdalum. 

drive a line of wall to cut off the Syracusans from 
the open country. The Syracusans built a First Symn 
counter-wall, starting from the Temenitcs <*>unter-Waii. 
just outside Achradina, and running westwards to 
cross the southern Athenian line; this wall the Athenians 
destroyed. Then the Syracusans ran a trench, with 


a— a. Ancient Wall of Syiacuse. 
b—b. New wall of defence erected 415 
B.C. 

c. Athenian naval camp at Dascon. 
d - d. Athenian siege lines. 
e. The circular for 
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palisade, through the low marshy ground on the north- 
west of the great harbour to prevent the 
a- Athenians bringing their lino down from the 
southern cliffs of Epipche to the harbour. 
This work also was destroyed by the Athenians, but 
Lamachus was slain in the operation. The whole of the 
southern line, between the circular fort and the great 
harbour, was in course of time completed ; where it crossed 
the marshy ground it was double. If the northern line had 
been built? Syracuse would have surrendered 

Northern Lino . , 

of Wall not m a few weeks, for the Athenian fleet had 

Completed. 

now taken up its station in the great harbour. 
The building of the northern section was not pushed with 
vigour. Nicias failed to realise the importance of render- 
ing his investment effective as soon as possible, nor did he 
realise the supreme importance of the plateau of Epipolae, 
and especially its apex Euryalus, as the key of the whole 

Arrival of P osition - When Gylippus, the son of Clean- 
dridas, the general sent by the Spartans, marched 
overland from Himera, on the northern coast of the island, 
and ascending by Euryalus, entered the city along the 
northern edge of Epipolae, the operations entered upon 
a new phase. 

§ 234. Gylippus seized Labdalum and carried a counter- 

TMrdSyra* we&twar ^ s across unfinished northern 
cusiin Counter- section of the Athenians, as far as Euryalus. 

wall. J 

JSicias was then practically driven from the 
plateau, for at best he commanded only the southern half 

Th, Attorn** °. f it; - The Athenians > “"deed, Plemmy- 

S6iZ rium mniy " r * um? ttLe P romontoi 7 opposite the island 
of Ortygia (the acropolis of Syracuse), and with 
it commanding the entrance to the great harbour; but the 
investment of the town was now hopeless without strong 
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§ 235 .] 

reinforcements. Nicias gave the Athenian Assembly a clear 
account of the position of affairs, and begged to be recalled, 
for he was stricken with mortal disease. He 

Demosthenes 

was not recalled, but Eurvmedon and Demos- Sent to Support 

Nicias. 

thenes were sent to his support with a new 
expedition, which, by the time it reached Syracuse, num- 
bered seventy-three ships, bearing five thousand hoplites, 
besides light troops. 

Before the reinforcements arrived things in Sicily had 
gone from bad to worse. Ctylippus captured the 
three Athenian forts on Plemmyritim with all Captures 

, . , . . . . . Plemmynuni 

their stores or gram and war material (spring, 

413 b.c.). The Syracusans had even ventured to meet 

the Athenians at sea, and with their specially Syr<aciisan 

strengthened prows had gained at least one Vlccory at Sea - 

undoubted victory over their enemies, who were unable 

to manoeuvre on the confined waters of the harbour. 

§ 235. Demosthenes saw that Epipolae must be regained, 

but his desperate night-attack upon the 

r £ Failure of 

Syracusan cross-wall, after all but succeeding, Demosthenes’ 

J ° Attack on the 

ended as a ghastly failure with a loss of two Syracusan 
, n . j , „ Cross-Wall, 

thousand men. Syracuse was supported by all 

the Sicilian cities, except Acragas (Agrigentum), Naxos 

and Catane, and retreat was imperative. It 

Eclipse of the 

was decided to withdraw the fleet and army Moon (August 
to Oatane, but on the eve of departure the andPostuo 
moon was eclipsed (August 27th, 413 
and Nicias followed the soothsayers in forbidding all move- 
ment until thrice nine days had elapsed, The Athenians 
doom of the Athenians was sealed. a naval 
engagement the Athenians were completely de- 
feated, and Eurymedon was slain. The mouth of the harbour 
was now closed, and in a final desperate effort to burst the 
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barrier the Athenians again lost the day, The pride of 
the sailors was broken and they refused to fight again. 

Eetreat by land was attempted— first by the 

Retreat of the J . , . / 

Athenians hy western road, across the river Anapus into the 
Sicel territory and so to Catane ; next, when 
that way was blocked by the enemy, southwards in the direc- 
tion of Oamarina or Gela. The division of Demosthenes was 
Surrender of surrounded, and surrendered; that of Nicias 
the Army. £ 0U ght its way through the Syracusans to the 
stream of the Assinarus, where the fugitives were slaughtered 
as they drank, until Gylippus stayed the massacre at the 
request of Nicias, who surrendered himself to him. 

Nicias and Demosthenes were put to death in spite of 
the opposition of Gylippus. The prisoners, at least seven 
„ thousand men, were thrown into the stone- 

Fateofthe ' 

Generals and quarries of Achradma, exposed to the burning 
Pnsoneis. 1 A ° 

sun in the daytime and the bitter cold at night, 

on a scanty allowance of food and water. Those who sur- 
vived the winter were put to work in the public prison or 
sold, so that Sicily became u full of slaves.” Such was the 
Thucydides on en( * enterprise. “ Of all the Hellenic 

tho Expedition, actions which took place in this war, or, indeed, 
of any Hellenic actions which are on record, this was the 
greatest; the most glorious to the victors, the most ruinous 
to the vanquished, for they were utterly and at all points 
defeated, and their sufferings were prodigious. Fleet and 
army perished from the earth — nothing was saved ; and 
of the many who went forth, few returned home,”* 

* Thucydides, vii. 87, Jowett’s edition. 
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THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR (THIRD PERIOD), 

§ 236. Position of Athens; Spartan Garrison in Deceleia; Conse- 
quences of the Sicilian Expedition; Renewed Activity of Persia.— 
§ 237. Revolt of Athenian Allies; Blrst and Second Treaties 
between the Spartaus and Tissaphernes.— § 238. Alcibiades 
at Sardis ; he Negotiates with the Athenian Oligarchs and 
Tissaphernes; Peisander Sent to Athens; Third Agreement 
between Tissaphernes and Sparta ; Negotiations between Persia 
and Alcibiades broken off.— § 239. Oligarchic Revolution at 
Athens; Government of the Four Hundred.— § 240. The 
Democracy at Samos ; Fall of the Four Hundred ; Moderate 
Democracy at Athens.— § 241. Athenian Successes in the 
Hellespont; Battle of Cyzicus; Spartan Oveituros for Peace 
Rejected; Full Democracy Restored at Athens.— § 242, The 
Athenians Regain Command of the Bosporus; Cyrus and 
Lysander ; Recall of Alcibiades ; his Disgrace consequent on the 
Battle of Notium— § 243. Battle of Arginusae ; Impeachment, 
Trial, and Execution of the Generals.— § 244. Lysander Aided 
by Cyrus ; Battle of Aegospotami and Capture of the Athenian 
Fleet.— § 245. Siege and Surrender of Athens ; Conditions of 
Peace Imposed ; End of the War.— § 246. The 1 hirty at Athens.— 
§ 247. Thrasybulus at Fhylo ; the Thirty Defeated at Munychia; 
Intervention of Pausanias and Restoration of the Democracy ; 
the Oligarchs at Eleusis.— § 248. Position and Method of 
Socrates ; his Unpopularity ; his Trial and Execution ; the 
Ajwlogy ; Socrates as Champion of Free Thought. 

§ 236, The wonder is that after the Sicilian disaster the 
Athenians did not immediately succumb; for, Athens 
in addition to their losses in ships, money, and Exbaikted - 
men there, the standing Lacedaemonian garrison in Deceleia 
inflicted immense injury upon them, by preventing even the 
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partial cultivation of Attica, which liad been possible in 
spite of the annual invasion, by affording a 
refuge to the slaves, who deserted in such 
Deceiuia. num k erg f rom that the silver-mines 

there had to be shut down, and by preventing the overland 
importation of the Euxine grain. Deeeleia had been 
fortified by King Agis upon the definite renewal of hostilities 
in the spring of 413 b.c. Reorganisation was necessary to 
tide over the crisis; consequently the chief 

Board of Ten ? . . . , 

Probuii at direction of affairs was entrusted to a board 
ens ' of Ten Probuii, who worked with or partially 
superseded the Council of Five Hundred for the time 
being. The tribute was abolished in favour of a tax of 
5 per cent, upon all goods passing between 

Haibour-Duty \ 1 . . , j. A o t. , e 

Substituted ports of the empire, including Athens herself, 

so that the Athenians, in this respect at least, 

were placed upon the same footing as their subjects. 

Two consequences of the defeat, however, could by no 

means he averted, and these combined worked the ruin of 

* the Athenians. On the one hand, the allies everywhere 

were moved to revolt ; on the other, the Persian Satraps in 

Asia Minor saw in the downfall of the Athenian naval 

supremacy an opportunity of bringing the coast towns 

once more within their sway. This might he effected by 

playing off one power against the other— by sending financial 

assistance to that belligerent who would sur- 
Renewed , . 

Activity of render the Asiatic cities to Persia. Thus there 

Peisia, . 

began a game of intrigue between the two re- 
presentatives of Persia in Asia Minor. Tissaphernes, Satrap 
of Sardis, was commanded by the king to collect the ar- 
rears of tribute from the Greek cities of Ionia— arrears 
which went back to 479 b.c. He therefore supported the 
application made directly to Sparta by the Chians and 
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§ 237.] 

Erythraeans for help in throwing off the Athenian yoke. 
Pharnabazus, Satrap of Phrygia, being also pressed for 
arrears of tribute, was eager for the Lacedaemonians to 
operate in the Hellespont. Tissaphernes and the Chians 
were supported by Alcibiades, and the Spartans determined 
to assist Chios in her revolt. 

§ 237. In 412 b.c. the appearance of five Laconian vessels 
with Alcibiades on board was the signal for ^ 
the revolt of Chios, Erythrae, and Clazomenae. Athenian 
Next Teos, Miletus, and Lebedus* revolted. 

Chios was the only autonomous ally of the Athenians 
remaining, except Methymna in Lesbos, and was the 
largest and richest of the states of the empire. Under 
the circumstances the Athenians considered that the 
moment had come for touching the thousand talents set 
aside at the beginning of the war as a last reserve, and 

the money was spent in fitting out a fleet 
„ . . J .. ... ®. i Fleet fitted out 

for Asia under Strombichides and Ihrasyeles. from Reserve 

The Athenian headquarters in Ionia was the 
island of Samos, which remained consistently loyal. The 
demos of Samos, in fact, rose against the oligarchical 
party, and in return the Athenians conceded the privileges 
of independence to the island. On the other hand, the 
Chians encouraged even Methymna to revolt, as 

° J . 3 Revolt and 

well as Mytilene, and for a moment it seemed Recovery of 

Lesbos. 

that Lesbos was wholly lost; but upon the 
arrival of another Athenian fleet under Diomedon and Leon 
it fell back again into subjection and the war was carried 
into Chios itself. 

Upon the revolt of Miletus a treaty had been struck 
between Tissaphernes and Chalcideus, the Spartan com- 
mander. It was agreed that all the territory and cities 
which were then in the king’s possession, or had ever been 
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in the possession of his forefathers, should be recognised 

as his, that the Lacedaemonians and their allies 
between Tissa- should aid him in preventing the Athenians 
1 Sparta deriving tribute therefrom, that both parties 
(4L ax.). g k ou ^ carr y on ^ war w ith Athens jointly, 
and that cities revolting from the king should be treated 
as rebels from both parties. Actually no stipulation was 
made as regards payment of the Lacedaemonian fleet, 
though the treaty, if its words were pressed, surrendered 
to Persia not only the Asiatic cities which for nearly 
seventy years she had been powerless to reduce, but also the 
mainland of Greece as far south as Boeotia, which had 
once been occupied by Persian troops with the consent 
of its inhabitants (in 480 bo.). 

At the end of summer (412 b.c.) forty-eight ships sailed 
from Athens to Samos with 1,000 Athenian hoplites on 
board, together with 1,500 Argives and 1,000 allies, under 
the command of Phrynicbus. Outside Miletus the Pelopon- 
nesian forces and the auxiliaries sent by Tissaphornes were 
defeated, and the city itself was only saved by the timely 
arrival of the Peloponnesian fleet reinforced by twenty- 
two Sicilian ships under Hermocrates. Chiefly owing to 
Second Treaty the remonstrances of Hermocrates, Tissaphernes 
^herSsand* was obliged to make some increase in the 
sparta " subsidy to the Peloponnesian fleet, and in theft 
end a second treaty was arranged in which the king wasi 
definitely pledged to the maintenance of the allies whiloj 
Revolt of ^ ie y were °P era ti n g in his country. The anti- 
Cnidnsand Athenian movement was extended into Caria, 

Rhodes. . ' 

where Cnidus and the rich and powerful state 
of Khodes seceded to the Peloponnesians (beginning of 
411 b.c). 

§ 238, In the meantime the influence of Alcibiades at 
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§ 238 .] 

Sparta had waned. King Agis was his personal enemy. 
At last he fled from the Peloponnesian camp 
and ingratiated himself with Tissaphernes, Escapes to 
with the object of transferring that Satrap’s Tls3dpheiIm 
favour to the Athenians. He also entered into negotia- 
tions with the partisans of oligarchy in the Athenian fleet 
at Samos, promising to secure the support of the 1Ie Negotiates 
Satrap and the king if only the “ villainous AtheniaS 
democracy ” were abolished. In this he "was 01igarcbs - 
moved by the desire to procure his o\T r n recall to Athens, a 
thing impossible so long as the ultra-democrats were in 
power. What further designs were at the bottom of his 
tortuous policy it is impossible to say— perhaps he I ardly 
knew himself, for although he had a gift as well as a 
passion for intrigue, Alcibiades was not a great statesman. 
Peisander was sent to Athens to pave the way for the re- 
turn of Alcibiades and the modification of the constitution ; 
the people recognised that they must sacrifice certain of the 
I extreme features of democracy if Athens was to be saved 
by the only power that could save her ; the way for the 
change had also been prepared by the powerful secret 
societies (Eetamae) of the oligarchs (411 b.c.). However, 
the hollowness of the pretensions of Alcibiades was exposed 
as soon as the attempt was made to arrange a treaty 
with Tissaphernes, for the Satrap would not Third Agree- ' 
desert the Peloponnesians, but even concluded a 
third agreement with them. In this the king’s 5 
territory was expressly confined to Asia ; the Persians were 
to support the Peloponnesian fleet until the king’s fleet 
arrived from Phoenicia, when the two navies 

. Alcibiades’ 

were to act together. In order to conceal impossible 
his own impotence, Alcibiades, ostensibly on 
behalf of Tissaphernes, made impossible demands upon 
t. a. 20 
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Ill© Athenians as the price of Persian aid. All Ionia 
and the adjacent islands wore to be ceded to Persia, and 
Negotiations ^ ers * an ^ ee ^ s were to be allowed free access to 
AtokMand^ 6 ^ e $ ean * Negotiations were consequently 
Tm'iphemes broken off, and the proposed revolution at 

broken ofl. 1 1 

Athens lost its raison d'etre. The oligarchs in 
Athens, however, had gone too far to give up their plans. 

§ 239. The first months of 411 b.c. had been a reign of 
Reign of Tenor terror to Athens, and the dagger, the favourite 
at Athens, instrument of the oligarchical conspirator every- 
where, had been at work. Androcles, a prominent democrat, 
who had taken a leading part against Alcibiades, was struck 
down, and others shared his fate. A commission of thirty, 
including the ten Probuli, was established to draft a scheme 


Oligarchic for the reform of the constitution. Their 
Established 1 report was delivered before an Assembly which 
(May, 411 B.O.). sat ^ th© precinct of Poseidon at Colonus, 
about a mile from the city. It was resolved first to suspend 
the law against illegal proposals (the Graphe Paranomon), 
to abolish payment of public offices, and to restrict the 
franchise to five thousand— those most able to assist the 


city in person and purse. A provisional government of 
Government Four Hundred (forty from each of the ten 
H°,Xed Tribes ) was constituted, with irresponsible con- 
trol over finance and all magistrates ; the old 
Council of Pive Hundred was forcibly dissolved. The new 
Assembly of five thousand was a dead letter, as it could 
meet only at the summons of the Four Hundred. The 
leading spirits of the oligarchy were Peisander, the orator 
Antiphon, Phrynichus, and Theramenes. The first political 
act of the new government was to make overtures for 
peace, first to Agis, and then to Sparta (about June 
411 B.C.). 
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§ 240.] 

§ 240. The success of the revolutionary movement was 
due to the fact that the “ seafaring rabble,” the core of the 
democracy, was to a great extent absent on the fleet at 
Samos, where also were many of the middle class serving 
as hoplites. Among the Samians themselves, oligarchic 
conspirators were stirring, and had murdered Hyperbolus ; 
but the Samian democrats combined with the Athenian 
army. The leaders of the democratic reaction 

Democratic 

in Samos were Thrasybulus, a trierarch, and Reactumat 
Thrasyllus, a hoplite of the state-trireme 
Paralus. Athenians and Samians joined in an oath to 
resist Sparta and the oligarchs of Athens; they declared 
themselves to be the genuine Athenian re- T iaa.sybuius 
public, and chose new Generals, among them , ' indThiabJ ’ 1In& - 
Thrasybulus and Thrasyllus, and recalled Alcibiades and 
appointed him also a General. 

The attitude of the Athenians at Samos emboldened the 
moderate party among the Four Hundred led 

r J ° Theramenes 

by Theramenes to act against the extreme Leads Move- 

_? . . ment against 

oligarchs, who were led by Phrynichus, Antiphon , the Fern- 
and Peisander. The latter began to fortify 
Eetioneia, the spit which forms the northern side of the 
entrance of the Peiraeus, not so much to keep out the 
fleet from Samos, as to admit that of the Peloponnesians. 
Phrynichus, who had recently returned from PhrynichlI8 
Sparta, was struck down by assassins in the AbsaMriatod ‘ 
market-place. The appearance of forty-two Peloponnesian 
ships in the Saronic gulf iucreased the prevailing suspicion, 
and the works at Eetioneia were destroyed at the instigation 
of Theramenes. The hostile fleet under Agesan Iridas sailed 
to Oropus to raise Euboea in revolt. The J!evolfc of 
Athenians sent thirty-six ships under Thymo- Euboea - 
chares to Eretria, where they fought and were utterly 
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defeated ; all Euboea, except Oreos, in the north, an 

Athenian cleruchy, rose. The rule of the oli- 
EaU °f the . . .. 

Pour Hundred :garcns in consequence collapsed, alter it had 

mocracy at lasted about four months. Its place was taken 
by a moderate democracy on the lines advo- 
cated by Theramenes. Most of the oligarchical leaders 
escaped, except Antiphon, who was executed. 

§ 241. It was the course of the war in Asia that gave a 
preponderant voice to the Athenian sailors and hoplites at 
Samos, and thus brought back the constitution to its old 
groove. The supine Spartan admiral Astyoehus, who had 
m lain inactive for many weeks at Rhodes, was 

War Trans- J 1 

fewed to the superseded by Mindarus, who transferred the 
war to the Hellespontine region and the satrapy 
of Pharnabazus — a region of vital importance to Athens. 
Athenian OIF the promontory of Oynossema the Athenians 
lynSma under Thrasybulus and Thrasyllus gained a 
(4iib.c.)— v i c tory over a superior force and recovered 
Cyzicus, which had revolted (411 B.c.). The Athenians 
next gained a victory at Abydos, through the timely 
appearanco of Alcibiades with additional ships during the 
action. Tissaphernes tried to damage the Athenian cause 
by arresting Alcibiades when the latter paid him a visit at 
Sardis, but Alcibiades succeeded in escaping, and next year 
won a brilliant victory. Mindarus, supported by the land 
j —and at Cyzicus' forces Pharnabazus, was besieging Cyzicus 

(4i° b.c.). w h en he was surprised by an Athenian fleet 
of eighty-six ships. After a hard-fought battle by both 
lmd and sea Mindarus was slain and the Peloponnesian 
fleet practically annihilated (410 b.c.). The Athenians 
intercepted the laconic despatch in which Hippocrates, 
the second in command, informed his government of the 
disaster. “ Our ships are gone,” it ran * “ Mindarus is 
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dead; the men are starving; we know not what to do.” 
The Peloponnesians were paralysed by the blow, and Sparta 
made proposals for peace on the basis of the status quo , 
including the withdrawal of troops from the spartan over- 
garrisons and an exchange of prisoners. These 
overtures were rejected on the motion of clu °i ,ll0U ' 
Cleophon, who from now until liis death in 404 b c. was 
one of the chief leaders of the democracy. Cleophon was 
by trade a lyre-maker. 

It is clear that the success of the democratic fleet in 
the Hellespont encouraged the democratic party 

. * . .. , , . ,, 1 . . J Full Democracy 

m Athens to raise its beau and overthrow the Rebtoiodat 
“ Polity” or modified democracy of Theramenes, 

The unlimited franchise and the Council of Five Hundred 
were gradually restored, with payment of offices— all 
characteristics of the developed democracy. In addition, 
Cleophon introduced a new payment, the 

, , , „ , . ’ The Diobeha. 

Diobcha, or “ two-obol payment, which was 
probably not the old jurors’ fee at a lower rate (two obols 
instead of three), but a poor-relief measure. 

§ 242. The Athenians continued to push their success in 
the Propontis and its neighbourhood, and gained ground. 
Chalcedon was made tributary (408 b.c.) ; tolls were levied 
on all cargoes coming out of the Euxine ; in the same year 
Byzantium was starved into surrender, and Athens Return 
Athens , once more completely commanded the 
Bosporus. It was of little moment that nearer C°s b.c.). 
home The Megarians captured Nisaea and that Pylus was 
recovered by Sparta. It was, however, of fatal import that 
the Persian king at last intervened decisively 

. , ^ Cyrus made 

and put an end to the intrigues of his Satraps, Governor of 

whose jealousy hindered an effective policy. In 

the spring of 408 b.c. Cyrus, the younger son of Darius, 
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was sent down to the coast as Caranus , or governor- 
in-chief, over Cappadocia, Phrygia, and Lydia, with orders 
to support the Lacedaemonians. Sparta also 
Lysiindoi. ^ £ oim( j the right man for her work in 

Lysander, a skilful diplomatist ancj able general, a man 
.of the type of Brasidas. 

Just at this moment Alcibiades, after an exile of eight 
Recall of years, returned to Athens at the call of the 
Alcibiades. democracy (407 B.C.). He was greeted with 
rapture; the curse which rested upon him as profaner 
of the Eleusinian rites was solemnly removed, his property 
restored, and he was elected General with full powers as 
the one man who could save Athens and restore her 
empire. He made amends to the Eleusinian deities and 
gained cheap credit as a general when, despite the hostile 
garrison in Deceleia, he conducted to Eleusis by land the 
annual procession from Athens along the Sacred Way; 
ever since the occupation of Deceleia it had been con- 
veyed by sea. Towards the end of the year he sailed with 
one hundred ships to Samos; he was not destined to see 
his native land again. Alcibiades being absent at Phocaea, 
his second in command, Antiochus, in contravention of 

Battle of orc ^ ers ’ on a general action with 

Notiurn (406 Lysander off Hotium, to the north of Ephesus, 

B.C.): Reaction " - ■ ~r~" — • r 5 

against Aid- and was defeated with a loss of fifteen ships 

blades. 1 

(spring, 406 b.c.). This led to a revulsion of 
feeling, and Alcibiades was not re-elected. He retired to 
a fortified place in the Chersonese to watch events. 

§ 243. Among the ten new Generals was Conon, who 
Conon Block- defeated Mytilene by the new S partan 
adedby Cam- admiral, Callieratidas, with a loss of thirty 
out of his seventy ships. The remainder of 
the Athenian fleet was blockaded in the harbour of 
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Mytilene. A single vessel managed to run the blockade 
and bring the news cf Conon’s peril to Athens. An 
extraordinary effort was made. In thirty days 110 ships 
were equipped— slaves, resident aliens, and knights were 
pressed into service. At Samos they were reinforced by ten 
ships and more than thirty came from the other allies, so 
that the Athenians arrived off Mytilene with more than 
150 ships. Callicratidas, leaving fifty vessels to blockade 
the port, met them with 120 near the Arginusae islands, in 
the channel south-east of Lesbos. Callicratidas v lctory of the 
fell in the battle, and the Spartans were 
defeated with a loss of seventy ships. After 
the battle a storm arose, which hindered Theramenes and 
Thrasybulus, who were ordered with forty-seven ships to 
rescue the crews of the twenty-five wrecked Athenian 
vessels and to collect the dead, from carrying out their 
orders. The Generals were suspended for neglect of duty 
and were summoned to Athens for trial. The 

. . . * ~ Trial and Exe- 

matter was investigated m the full Assembly, cution o^tho 
not by an ordinary court. In the end the eight 
Generals who had been at Arginusae were condemned to 
death and their property was confiscated. Six of them, 
including Thrasyllus and Pericles, son of the great states- 
man, were in fact executed; two of the Generals had 
refused the summons to return. Athens had 
no mercy upon the shortcomings or failures of 
those who served her ; in the present instance the Assembly 
violated the law by pronouncing sentence upon the accused 
in a body instead of judging each case separately. In some 
obscure way the fate of the Generals was due to the 
intrigues of Theramenes acting in self-defence. v 

§ 244. Once more the Spartans offered peace, but once 
more the offer was rejected at the instance of Cleophcm. 
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The last act of the long drama of war now began. 
Lysander in ^y san ^ er was sent out as junior admiral 
Command. ( Epistoleus ), as the Spartan law did not allow a 
man to be a second time admiral (Navarchus), He reorgan- 
ised the fleet, assisted by Cyrus, who indeed 

Aided Toy Cyrus. 

entrusted to him the administration of his 
satrapy and its finances during his own absence at Susa 
(405 b.c.). When he sailed to the Hellespont and took 
Lampsacus he was followed by the Athenian fleet of 180 
ships. The Athenians lay at Aegospotami (“ Goat’s 
Rivers ” ), an open beach two miles from Sestos, over 
against Lampsacus. Lysander refused to be tempted to 
fight in the strait. The Athenian Generals rejected the 
advice of Alcibiades to withdraw to Sestos. On the fifth 
day, when the Athenians had retired from offering battle 
Defeat of the ^ e ^ ore lampsacus and had dispersed on shore 
AeglpSmi 5 ^ 0r ^ ie * r Peloponnesian ships rowed 

anj Capture °f rapidly across and captured the entire Athenian 
fleet, with the exception of a squadron of 
nine vessels commanded by Conon (end of summer, 
405 B.c,). Conon took refuge with Evagoras, king of 
the Cyprian Salamis. The Paralus conveyed the news 
to Athens. The city was lost, for she had no more ships 
nor means of building new ones. 

§ 245. The plan of Lysander was to starve Athens into 
surrender. With this view, all the Athenians found in the 
cities of the empire were sent to Athens to swell the 
multitude that would soon he suffering the pangs of famine. 
The remnant of the Athenian allies revolted, with the . 
Blockade of exce P tion of Samos, which held staunchly out. 
thepS™. even after Athens herself had fallen. At last 
Lysander sailed into the Saronic gulf with 
150 ships, occupied Aegina a ; n4 bjpckaded the Peiraeus, 
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§ 246.] 

while King Pausanias encamped with a Peloponnesian 
army in the Academeia, just outside the walls of Athens 
(November, 405 B.c.). All through the winter the doomed 
city held out, until hunger silenced all opposition. A 
conference of the Peloponnesian confederates Suirendorof 
was summoned to decide the fate of Athens. Athens. 
The Thebans and Corinthians wished to vent their long- 
hoarded hate upon her by utterly destroying the city and 
selling the whole population into slavery, but the Spartans 
would not consent to blot from the* map of Hellas a city 
that had done so much for Greek freedom. The terms 
actually offered and accepted were, that the conditions of 
Athenians should demolish the Long Walls and PeaceImposed - 
the fortifications of Peiraetis, resign all foreign possessions 
and confine themselves to Attica, readmit all their exiles 
and become allies of Sparta, recognising the same friends 
and foes and following her leadership by hind and sea. 
By the grace of Lysander they were permitted to retain 
twelve triremes. When the terms were ratified, Lysander 
sailed into the Peiraeus, and to the sound of flutes the work 
of demolition was begun ; that day was thought End of the 
to be the dawn of freedom for Greece (16th P wT(Tprii a , n 
Munychion = April, 404 b.c.). So ended the 404 B,C A 
Peloponnesian war almost exactly twenty-seven years 
after its first outbreak in April, 431 B.c. 

§ 246 . The exiles who returned to Athens were 
oligarchs ; the most prominent among them was Critias 
of the noble house of the Medontidae (to which Solon also 
belonged). Under Lysander’s influence the Assembly con- 
stituted a Board of Thirty, ostensibly to frame The Board of 
a code of laws for the future government of Thirty - 
the city. The Thirty filled the Council of Five Hundred 
with their partisans and invested it with the judicial 
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powers which had formerly been exercised by the whole 
people. At the outset the new rulers were moderate, and 
according to their programme purged the city of evil- 
doers, putting to death a number of professional informers 
(sycophants). Finally, however, protected by a Spartan 
garrison under the Harmost Callibius, the Thirty displayed 
Misrule of themselves as simply tyrants of the most vulgar 
the Thirty, type. They executed with or without form of 
tiial not only political opponents, but many others, both 
citizens and resident aliens, on account of their wealth. To 
tliis reign of terror Theramenes was opposed ; he still desired 
the establishment of a moderate constitution, such as for 
a moment he had seen in operation in 411 b.c. Theramenes 
Execution of wou ^ n0 doubt have become the centre of a 
Theumenes. reactionary party had he not been suddenly 
arrested in full Council by the emissaries of Critias and 
executed. 

§ 247. Though resistance was overawed in Athens, 
hostile elements were combining beyond the Attic frontier. 
Democrats who fled for their lives found refuge at Corinth, 
Megara, or Thebes, where a revulsion of feeling against 
Sparta and Spartan methods had already taken place. 
Thrasybuius Thrasybulus and Anytus with seventy com- 
SdzesPbyie- p an i onSj s t ar ting from Thebes, seized the 
fortress of Phyle in Mount Parnes (December, 404 b.c.). 
After defeating two attempts to dislodge them, the 
democrats, now a thousand strong, descended from Phyle 
-and Defeats and 0CCU P ied Piraeus. A battle was fought 
th «' rhir J?« on the hill of Munychia, in which Critias was 

Munyclua. „ 

slam and the partisans of the Thirty defeated. 
The Thirty were deposed and retreated to Eleusis, which 
they had treacherously seized and fortified as a place of 
ultimate refuge. The civil war between the oligarchs of 
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the city and the democrats of Peiraeus continued until 
Lysander intervened with an army in favour of the former. 
Thrasybulus and his party were lost had not Lysander 
been superseded by King Pausanias, his declared opponent. 
Both parties submitted to the king’s arbitra- Arb i tl , ltion 
tion. A commission of fifteen was sent out of pmxkumm. 
from Sparta to aid him, and a general reconciliation 
was effected. An amnesty was proclaimed, from which 
only the Thirty, the Eleven who had carried out their 
judicial murders, and a few others# were ex- End of the 
cepted i Eleusis was to be an independent state, Cml War - 
to which any irreconcilable might retire within a specified 
time. Lawgivers (Nomoihetae) were appointed to revise 
the constitution, and they restored the old Tho01dDemo . 
democracy with its unlimited franchise (archon- cracy Rcstored - 
ship of Eucleides, 403-2 b.c.). Some time later, payment 
for official duties was also reintroduced. Eor two years 
Eleusis remained independent, and then, as the oligarchs 
were hiring mercenaries, the people marched out, slew the 
oligarchical generals, and persuaded the rest to return to 
Athens — and “having sworn that they would The oligarchs 
bear them no grudge, they live together up at Eleufci3, 
to this day in the same city, and the demos keeps the 
oath” (Xenophon). Eleusis of course became once more 
part of the Athenian state. Thrasybulus was the saviour 
of his city, and with such wisdom and tact was the 
restoration managed that never again did oligarchical 
conspiracy endanger the state. Parties were formed on 
new lines. 

§ 248. One great crime the restored democracy com- 
mitted— the execution of Socrates (399 b.c.). 

' Sociates. 

Socrates, whom the Delphic oracle declared to 

be the wisest of the Greeks, was probably the most 
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remarkable man whom Greece produced (born about 
469 b.c.). By profession a sculptor, he neglected all other 
interests to roam the streets of Athens, his status being 
almost that of a beggar, eternally questioning every one 
and criticising everything. He was in essence 
a sophist, though, unlike the sophists, he did not 
deliver lectures or take a fee, for he professed to have no 
knowledge ; his business was to discuss and test all popular 
notions and popular terms; his demand was for rigid 
definition. So far as he had any definite doctrine to 
deliver, it was embraced in the formulae “ the good is the 
useful,” “virtue is happiness,” “no man willingly does 
wrong” — in other words, he was the founder 
’ of the doctrine of utilitarianism. He was the 
determined foe of all shams, and therefore the foe of the 
sophists, to whom, by his scepticism, his logical power, and 
his teaching capacity, he really belonged. It is easy to 
understand that the dull but honest democrat regarded 
him as a dangerous freethinker. It was unfortunate that 
Causes of his men w ^ ose n &mes were anathema had stood 
Unpopularity. j n c i ose relation to his influence — notably 
Alcibiades and Critias. He represented a spirit fatal to the 
order of things in which he lived. When Meletus, Lycon, 
and Anytus accused him of “introducing new gods and 
corrupting the Athenian youth,” the general truth of the 
charge was undeniable, and no other verdict but that of 
guilty was possible. Tried before a court of 501 judges, a 
His Trial ma i 01 *^y s i xt y found the aged philosopher 
guilty. The penalty proposed was death, hut 
by the practice of the Athenian courts it was open to 
him to propose a mitigation of the punishment. He 
seemed only to insult the court when he claimed main- 
tenance in the Prytaneium as a benefactor of Athens; 
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The Apology. 


and although in the end he proposed a small fine of 
thirty minae , he was condemned to the hemlock 

J 7 , His Condern- 

by a much larger majority. A month later he nation and 
drank the fatal draught, discoursing to the last 
with his friends on the high topics which had occupied his 
life. In his Apology of Socrates Plato has repro- 
duced in artistic form the general outline of the 
defence before the court. Although the words there put 
into the mouth of Socrates are not to be regarded as his 
genuine utterances on that memorable occasion, there is 
no doubt they correctly represent the great philosopher’s 
general attitude, and sum up in phrases that may often 
have been actually on his lips his conception of his mission 
to his countrymen. There is indeed no such Socratesai!a 
thing as “ Socratic philosophy,” if by that we Philosopher, 
mean a definite body of doctrine or systematised result of 
speculation in ethics or metaphysics ; nevertheless, Socrates 
is rightly regarded as the father of all later philosophies, 
for these are but the logical and systematised develop- 
ments of various elements implicit in the teaching. And 
in a wider sense Socrates stands as the repre- 

. The Champion 

tentative of all true philosophy, and especially of Free 
of Greek philosophy, in that he voices its 
demand for what has been called “ the most precious thing 
in the world, fearless freedom of thought.” * 


* Bury, History of Greece, p. S36. 
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THE TEN THOUSAND. 

§ 249. The Expedition of Cyras against Artaxerxes.— § 250. Battle 
of Cunaxa ; Death of Cyras.—§ 251. Treachery of Tissaphernes 
and Massacre of the Greek Generals ; Retreat of the Greeks under 
Xenophon to Trapezus.— § 252. Their Arrival at Byzantium; 
they are Employed by Sparta against Persia ; Subsequent Career 
of Xenophon.— § 253. Significance of the Expedition of the Ten 
Thousand. 

§ 249 . Thkee years after the fall of Athens there occurred 
a remarkable episode in Greek history — the XJpgoing 
The Anabasis (Anabasis) and Return of the Ten Thousand 
of Xenophon. Q ree ks. The whole history of the event has 
been narrated by one who played a large part in it— 
Xenophon, an Athenian, who had been one of the com- 
panions of Socrates. 

On the death of Darius II. (reigned 425—405 B.C.), his 
eldest son ascended the throne, and reigned as Artaxerxes 
Position of (Mnemon), notwithstanding the intrigues of his 
Cyrus ‘ mother, Parysatis, who tried to secure the crown 
for her younger and favourite son, Cyrus. Cyrus determined 
to overthrow his brother with the help of Greek mercenaries. 
He takes the There was no difficulty in collecting 13,000 
reek iiercen- Greeks, 10,600 of whom were hoplites com- 
aues ‘ manded by Clearchus, an exiled Spartiate who 
had served as admiral and Harmost. The Spartan govern- 
ment, which owed so much to Cyrus, was also induced to send 
him 700 hoplites, nominally to co-operate with him for other 

S18 
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purposes. Neither men nor officers (except Cloarelius) 
knew the real goal of the expedition; the reduction of the 
brigand tribes of Pisidia furnished a convenient pretext. 
The Great King, however, received ample warning of the 
invasion through Tissaphernes. 

Starting from Sardis (spring, 401 b.c.), Cyrus marched 
south-east to Colossae and thence to Celaenae; here he 
turned north through Peltae to Ceramon Agora (“Potters’ 
Mart”), whence the march continued in a south-easterly 
direction through Cayster-Plain, Tkymbrion, 

, . x . , ’ / ’ The March 

and Tynaeon, to Iconium, and then in a wide through Asia 
semi-circle skirting the southern edge of the 
Lycaonian plain to Tyana in Cappadocia; then due south 
through the pass in Mount Taurus called the “ Cilician 
Gates ” to Tarsus in Cilicia. Here the Greeks struck for 
higher pay— -a daric and a half, instead of a daric, a month 
per man. The march was now directed eastwards, across 
the rivers Sams and Pyramus to Issus, and then through 
the pass called the “ Syrian Gates ” to Myrian- Arrival at thQ 
drus ; next over Mount Amanus, and aeross the Eu i ,hrates - 
desert to Thapsacus, on the Euphrates. Here at last 
Cyrus owned that Babylon itself was the goal of the 
expedition. 

§ 250 . Marching along the left bank of the Euphrates, 
the army reached a great trench, extending forty miles 
across the plain between the Wall of Media (a brick wall one 
hundred feet high and twenty feet broad) and the Euphrates, 
where a narrow space was left between the trench and the 
river. This passage was undefended. Two days after 
passing the trench, the Persian host, about 400,000 strong, 
commanded by Tissaphernes and the king in person, con- 
fronted Cyrus. The Oriental troops under Ariaeus formed 
the left wing of the army of Cyrus, who himself commanded 
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a squadron of cavalry in the centre ; on the right, near the 
Euphrates, was Clearchus with the Greeks. The Persian 
left soon broke and fled, pursued by the Greeks ; 

Cimaxa Cyrus charged the centre, and was already 
(.oi b.c.). v - c ^ or * oug ^ w } ien h e caught sight of his brother, 
and in a passion of hate pressed forward to kill him, 
and so lost his seat and was slain. The Greeks returned 
to find the battle lost, their camp pillaged, and the soul 
of the expedition dead. The battle was fought near the 
village of Cimaxa (September, 401 b.c.) 

§ 251. The concern of the Greeks now was to return 
Position of home, for they refused to surrender. It was 
the Greets, impossible to recross the desert; they had to 
march northwards across the mountains of Armenia to 
the Black Sea, an utterly unknown route. Poliowing the 
army of Tissaphernes, they passed the Median Wall and 
crossed the Tigris near Sittace, and then marched up the 
left bank of the Tigris, across the lesser Zab, to the 
^ bank of the greater Zab. Here Tissaphernes 

Seizes the treacherously seized Clearchus and his four 
' colleagues. The Greek generals were sent in 
chains to the Persian court, and there put to death. In 
this crisis the courage and energy of Xenophon saved the 
army. Though he had no rank, being merely 

Xenophon J c ’ b J 

^Assumes a volunteer, ho was chosen one of the new 
generals, and was in fact the real leader of the 
Return. It lasted eight months. Piom the Zab to the 
Retreat of the Carduchian mountains (. Kurdistan ) they were 
Ten Thousand, harassed by the army of Tissaphernes. When 
they entered Carduchia the Greeks passed out of the 
Persian Empire, but the wild hillmen were a 

larduchu. ■ 

more terrible foe than tl.e Persians. It was 
alieady December before the army crossed the Centrites 
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into Armenia. They made their way amid severe priva- 
tions and hardships through the icy mountains 
west of Lake Van, and through the country 
of the hostile Ghalybes, crossing the two branches of the 
Upper Euphrates, to the friendly city of 
Gymnias. Then on the fifth day, as they 
gained the crest of Mount Theches, the Euxine far 
below them burst into view, and they knew Amvalat 
that they were saved at last. A few more 
days brought the army to Trapezus ^February, 400 b.c.). 

§ 252. The last stages of the Return, from Trapezus to 
Chalcedon, accomplished partly by sea and 

v i i i i 1 j i r\ ^ Chalcedon. 

partly by land, were marked by delays. On 

the arrival of the Greeks at Chalcedon, Anaxibius, the 

Lacedaemonian admiral on the Bosporus, induced them to 

cross over to Byzantium; then they took service ^ 

under Seuthes, a Thracian prince, who cheated 

them of their pay. Finally the remnant, six thousand in 

number, was employed by Sparta in her war with Persia ; 

and crossing again into Asia, the survivors of The Remnsmt 

the Ten Thousand paid off old scores against UyofSpanl' 

Tissaphernes (399 b.c.). As for Xenophon asainst Persu1, 

himself, he also fought in Asia, and returned to Europe 

with Agesilaus. In the meantime he had been formally 

banished from Athens, but the Spartans pre- Subseqiieilt 

sented him with an estate at Scillus, near Caree* of 

Xenophon. 

Olympia. Here he lived the lire of a country 
gentleman for seventeen years (387 — 370 b.c.), years 
devoted to sport and literature, and the service of the gods. 
Afterwards his sentence of exile was revoked, and his son 
Gryllos as an Athenian knight fought and died for Sparta 
in her last struggle with Thebes. Xenophon himself died 
full of years at Oorinth (about 354 b.c.). 

T. G, 


21 
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§ 253. The significance of the expedition of the Ten 
Thousand was great, for it revealed to the Greek world the 
hollowness of the great eastern empire. If ten thousand 
Greek hoplites could thus shake the thione of 

The Expedition 

showed what the Great King, and dely the myriads of his 

Greece could . . . . * 

Effect agaiufct vast empire, what might not be expected from 
the Greeks as a whole when well led, upon a 
national enterprise, and notin the interests of an individual’s 
ambition? The dreams of the Spartan Agesilaus, the 
Thessalian Jason, the* Macedonian Philip, were not mere 
chimeras, but practicable schemes— this the episode of the 
Ten Thousand proved. Their exploit was the prologue to 


the greater achievement of Alexander. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE SUPREMACY OP SPARTA (FIRST PERIOD), 

§ 264. Establishment of the Supremacy of Sparta ; her Method of 
Rule,— § 255. Sparta Unfitted for her New Position,— § 250. 
Effect of Sparta’s Empire on her Domestic Condition ; Con- 
spiracy of Cinadon.— § 257. The Greeks of Asia Appeal to 
Sparta against Persia ; Campaigns of Thibron and Dercylidas.— 
§ 258. The Succession to the Kingship at Sparta ; Accession of 
Agesilaus.— § 259. Conon and the Persians ; Cyprus a Rallying- 
point against Sparta.— § 260. Agesilaus at Aulis; his Relations 
with Lysander; Spartan Fleet Reorganised.— § 261. Mission of 
Timoerates ; Thebes Induces Athens to Join her against Sparta; 
Coalition against Sparta; Agesilaus Recalled.— § 262. The War 
by Land ; Battle of Corinth ; Agesilaus Enters Boeotia. — § 263. 
Battle of Coroneia ; its Result.— § 264. The War by Sea ; Battle 
of Cnidus ; Destruction of Sparta’s Sea Power ; Rebuilding of 
the Long Walls of Athens ; Regeneration of Athens.— § 265. 
Federal Leagues of Greek Cities; Negotiations between Sparta 
and Persia; Death of Conon.— § 266. Military Reforms of 
Iphicrates. — § 267. Capture of Lechaeum and Piraeum by 
Agesilaus ; Iphicrates Annihilates a Spartan inora,—§ 268. The 
Athenians Support Evagoras.— § 269, Peace of Antalcidas, 

§ 254 . The 'tmrty-iour years following the victory at 

Aegospotami are the years of Sparta’s supre- peiiodof 

macy. The period falls into two parts, as it Spartan 
J 1 . , . Supremacy, 

was only during the first nine years that she 

was undisputed mistress of Greece. With Sparta’s victory 
Greece might be thought to have reached a better con- 
dition than ever before; for the first time in Greek 
history she was for the moment united. In order to 
gain this unity, however, nearly one-third of the Greek 
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name had been sacrificed, for almost all the Greek cities 
in Asia had been abandoned to the Persians; and in 
Sicily Carthage had advanced to the gates of Syracuse. 
Further, how did Sparta stand with regard to her professions 
at the opening of the Peloponnesian war ? She had claimed 
to be the champion of autonomy. Two courses were open 
to her now— either to yield to the Greek instinct and to 
fulfil her pledges by proclaiming universal independence, or 
to regard herself as the heiress of Athens and become an 
imperial power. The datter was the course adopted, under 
the influence of Lysander. 

The great war as it went on had become largely a 
conflict of political principles, a struggle between 
a Triumph oligarchy and democracy, so that bparta s 
of oligarchy. v * c £ 0r y mean ^ that enslavement of the many 
to the few which Brasidas had described to the Chalcidic 
towns as “ more intolerable than foreign domination.” In 
Decarchies ^ ie “liberated” cities Lysander established 
and Hamosts. oligarchical hoards of ten men, the hated 
Decarchies ; and most of the towns had to receive a 
Lacedaemonian Harmost and garrison. In addition to 
this change in constitution, and the burden of a foreign 
governor and garrison to enforce their own enslavement, 
^ the cities of the Spartan empire had to pay 
tribute. Such was the bitter fruit of a 
generation of warfare. The Decarchies, it is true, fell with 
the fall of Lysander, and were modified or dissolved, as we 
have seen was the case at Athens, but until the total 
sollapse of the Spartan supremacy the Harmost and his 
garrison were the established instruments of Spartan rule. 

§ 255. Lysander was not wholly to blame for the ill- 
success of the system he inaugurated. On the one hand, 
the oligarchs who returned to govern retaliated with 
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interest upon the democrats for their banishment, and 
Lysander must not bear the blame for the ruthlessness of 
Greek political strife, nor for the fact that the oligarchs 
gratified purely personal feelings nnder the cloak of 
political necessities. On the other hand, the Spartan 
Harmost was “ignorant/’ as Lysander himself put it, “of 
the art of governing free men.” This was but the nemesisj 
of the brutalising one-sided training that from time 
immemorial had been in vogue at Sparta. The Greek 
saying that “rule proves a man” was eminently true of 
the Spartan state. Her Harmost abroad dealt 

... ... . Sparta, unfit 

with her allies and subjects as he dealt at to Govern 

J . (heels. 

home with his Helots. Sparta had, in fact, 
totally failed to keep pace with the development of the 
rest of the Greeks, and could govern an empire only as 
if it w r ere a camp. Indeed the very possession of an 
empire involved wide departures fiom those institutions 
with which, according to Spartan official theory, the well- 
being and very existence of the state were indissolubly 
connected. Among the most obvious of such departures 
was the introduction into the state of large quantities of 
the precious metals. 

§ 256. T he p ossession of, an empire thus reacted power- 
fully upon the domestic condition of Sparta. 

... . : Domestic 

The acquisition or money abroad, combined with Condition of 

the pressure of the long war, led to the con- Spalta * 
centration of wealth in a few hands. The class of fully 
privileged Spartiates (o/totot) who paid their contribution 
to the public messes ( Syssitia ) grew gradually smaller, with 
proportionate increase of the class of Inferiors. Clag3 of 

Sparta was menaced by the same class-dis- Irifeliora - 
tinctions as formed the standing difficulty in the other 
Greek states ; in addition, her Perioeci and Helots were a 
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constant danger. Shortly after the accession of Agesilaus, 
a Spartiate named Cinadon, a young man of 
C °oSS° f the class of Inferiors, actually organised out 
(397 B.e.). c[i sa ff ec ted elements a widespread con- 

spiracy which had for its object the overthrow of the 
oligarchy of Peers and the Ephors. The scheme was 
betrayed, and the Ephors struck with their accustomed 
secresy and decision. Cinadon was got out of the city on a 
bogus mission, on which he was arrested. The names of his 
accomplices were wrpng from him by torture. He was 
scourged through the streets of Sparta and put to death 
with his accomplices (397 B.C.). 

§ 257. Though by her treaties with Persia Sparta had 
The Greek abandoned the Greeks of Asia to the king, 
Cities of Asia. c ities there seem to have been governed 
by Spartan Harmosts ever since Lysander had been put 
in charge of his satrapy by Cyrus in 405 B.C., and were 
‘ practically independent of Persia after Cyrus had left the 
coast on his fatal expedition. For his services against 
Cyrus Tissaphernes was made governor-general (Kapavos) 
of all Asia Minor west of the Halys. His first object 
was to recover the Greek cities, and he attacked 

They Appeal . 

to Sparta Cyme. The Asiatic Greeks appealed to Sparta 
against Persia. protection, and thus for the first time she 

was called upon to perform the duty which Athens had 
performed for over seventy years. An answer to the appeal 
was the easier to give as Sparta had already de facto broken 
her treaties with the king by supporting the revolt of Cyrus. 
An army was sent across to Asia under Thibron, who was 
„ . also reinforced by the five or six thousand 

Campaigns . 

of Tirfiiron warriors of the Ten Thousand ; but the result 

and Dercylidas. 

did not answer the expectations of the govern- 
ment, and Thibron was superseded by Dercylidas (399 b.c.) 
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§ 295.] 

who was called Sisyphus on account of his wiliness. 
Dercyliclas engaged in desultory operations during two 
years until he was superseded by one of the Spartan 
kings — Agesilaus. 

§ 258. On the death of King Agis in 397 b.c., a dispute 
arose at Sparta as to the succession to his kingship. Doubts 
were felt about the legitimacy of Leotychidas, who in the 
natural course of events would have succeeded 

Disputed 

him as his son. As Agis left no other children, Succession at 
Leotychidas' rival for the throne was his uncle 
Agesilaus, son of Archidamus by his second wife Eupolia, 
and consequently half-brother of Agis. Agesilaus was 
supported by Lysander, who for a time had been under 
a cloud, but hoped to recover his influence in foreign affairs 
if he secured the throne for his nominee; Lysander’s 
exegetical ingenuity proved of great value in the game of 
intrigue played by the rival parties. An old oracle was 
produced, warning Sparta against a “ lame reign ” (ywXrj 
/fcmXaa) — the interpretation of which was obvious, seeing 
that Agesilaus was lame in one foot. Lysander, however, 
contended that the god meant not a mere bodily defect, 
which might not even be congenital, but the reign of one 
who was not of the true blood. So Agesilaus was chosen 
to succeed, probably because he was of mature 

' , .... Accession of 

age and of proved ability. His character has AgesiUns : his 

, 1 . , . , . . , , Character. 

been overrated, as historians < have accepted 
Xenophon's portrait of him. The fact that he never came 
into collision with the Ephors, for example, only proves 
that in the politics of Sparta he was a nonentity, not 
that he was a great king, which, curiously enough, is 
the inference drawn by Xenophon. 

§ 259. Like the Romans, the Lacedaemonians never really 
convinced themselves of the importance of sea power; 
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consequently when, by the advice of Pharnabazus, the 
Persians made preparations to prosecute the war by sea, 
they were taken by surprise, and instead of creating an 
The Persians overwhelmingly strong fleet they put all their 
andConon. ener gi es i n t 0 the war on land. The Persians 
bad the right man to their hand in the Athenian 
Conon, who had fled defeated but not disgraced from 
Aegospotami. 

Oonon had taken refuge with Evagoras, king of Salamis, 
in the east of Cyprus. r The house of Evagoras was always 
Hellenic in its sympathies, but ever since Cimon’s death 
Evagoias of and the abandonment of Cyprus by Athens, a 
Cypms. Phoenician dynasty had held sway in Salamis. 
In 410 b.c. Evagoras regained the sceptre of his ancestors, 
and Cyprus was once more open to Hellenic, especially 
Athenian, influences, and at Salamis not only Oonon but many 
Athenian refugees fleeing from the oppression of Spartan 
Harmosts found an asylum after the battle of Aegospotami. 

§ 260 . Before he crossed the Aegean as the champion of 
Greece to do battle with the “barbarians,” the Spartan king 
desired to sacrifice, as Agamemnon had done before him, 
according to the legend, at Aulis in Boeotia. The victims 

were already on the altar when down came a 
Rebuffed squadron of Boeotian horse and ruthlessly 

at Aulis. 1 ... “ 

spoilt the king’s whimsical parallel. It was 
a bitter humiliation and a poor beginning for the great 
expedition. As a matter of fact, Agesilaus achieved 
nothing at all in Asia for a long time. He was hurt also 
by the fact that among tho Asiatic Greeks Lysander’s 
reputation quite overshadowed his own. Jn order to assert 
ni* Treatment ^ 0WG dignity he systematically humiliated 
of Lysander. Lysander by refusing all petitions presented 
through him, and at last drove that officer to ask to be 
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§ 261 .] 

sent on detached service. Agesilaus is one of Xenophon’s 
heroes, and is portrayed as a miracle of uprightness and 
sagacity, but in his dealings with Lysander, to v bom Sparta 
owed her empire, and he himself his throne, he stands 
revealed a man of mean impulses and shallow ambitions, 
gifted, if at all, with more than average Spartan duplicity. 

In 395 b.c. Agesilaus gained a victory over Tissaphernes 
under the walls of Sardis. This sealed the A ,„ esl i ails 
doom of that wily satrap. Parysatis had never m Asia ‘ 
forgiven him for the part he bad {flayed against Cyrus. 
Tissaphernes experienced the same ingratitude as Lysander, 
for Artaxerxes also owed his throne to the servant whom 
now he consigned to death at the hands of Tithraustes. 
Perhaps his downfall was also in some way connected 
with the vigorous naval operations which after long delay 
Oonon and Pharnabazus succeeded in developing. To 
counteract this move Agesilaus was made generalissimo of 
the Greek land and sea forces. He reorganised Sl)artan Floet 
the Spartan fleet and put it under the com- Organised, 
mancl of Peisander, his brother-in-law. As regards the 
operations on land, the Spartan king was simply the sport 
of the Persian diplomatists, who amused him with armistices 
in the intervals of his plundering raids. At last these 
same diplomatists sprung a mine in his rear which caused 
his retirement from Asia with all speed (394 b.c.). 

§ 261. The Persians had resolved to stir up war for the 
Spartans at home. Tithraustes sent Timo- Misaiono£ 
crates, a Ehodian, to Greece with fifty talents 
to be distributed in the states that were hostile to 
Sparta. All had the same general grievances — Spartan 
tyranny where they had looked for freedom, Spartan 
monopoly of the fruits of victory. The chastisement of 
Elis in 399-7 B.c.,, the last act of Agis, was significant 
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of the way in which Sparta meant to use her authority. 
The leading spirit of the opposition was Thebes, who had 
set an example of insubordination by refusing to assist 
Pausanias against Thrasybulus or Agis against Elis. 
When both powers were eager for war, an excuse was easily 
found ; a border war broke out between the Locrians of 
Outbreak of Opus and the Phocians. Sparta supported the 
^SpaSand 1 Phocians, and Thebes the Locrians. The plan 
Thebes. 0 f ^he Spartans was to strike at Boeotia from 
two sides. Lysander, who had returned from Asia, was 
sent to Heracleia, the centre of Lacedaemonian influence 
in northern Greece, to assemble the contingents of Phocis 
and the dependent tribes in that region. At Haliartus, 
between Thebes and Orchomenos, King Pausanias would 
join hands with him on a given day for a combined 
operation. 

Tbebf s applied to Athens for aid, and being supported by 
Thrasybulus, who remembered what Thebes 

Athens Joins 

Thebes agamst had done for him in the dark days of 404 B.C., 
the appeal was not made in vain. 

As once before in Boeotian history (424 b.c.), the care- 
fully planned combination failed. Pausanias 

Death of ; . 

Lysander at arrived at Haliartus only to find that Lysander 

Halurtns. J 

had fallen before its walls. The opportune 
arrival of the Athenians to reinforce the Boeotians com- 
pelled Pausanias to evacuate Boeotia as the price of' the 
recovery of the dead. He was condemned to death at 
Sparta, hut took sanctuary in the temple of Athena at 
Tegea, where he ended his days; he was succeeded by 
„ , , bis son Agesipolis, a minor. The league of 

Uoalition Tii . ° 

against Thebes and Athens was joined by the other 

malcontents, Corinth and Argos, as well as by 
Megara, Euboea, the Chalcidians of Thrace, and other 
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§ 262. 

minor states. Corinth became tbe headquarters of the 
confederates, and the strife which had begun ^ 
as a Boeotian developed into the Corinthian thunWar 
war. Under the circumstances there was - 

nothing to be done but to relinquish the war in Asia ; so 
in response to the orders of the Ephors the Recallof 
army of Agesilaus, following the route once 
taken by the Persian invaders, set out on its long march 
to the Isthmus (394 e.c.) 

§ 262. The confederates acted vigorously : they went “ to 
smoke the wasps in their nest,” as Timolaus of Corinth put 
it. They had already begun their forward movement when 
they learnt that the Lacedaemonians under the regent Aris- 
todemus had marched out by way of Tegea and Mantineia 
to Sicyon, where they threatened the communications of the 
allies with Corinth. Rapidly they fell back and took post 
behind a ravine covering the city. They outnumbered the 
enemy, and on the right the Thebans, Argives, and 
Corinthians were victorious, but their left, composed of six 
thousand Athenians, was rolled up by the Lacedaemonian 
hoplites, and the whole army was thrown back Battle of 
defeated upon Corinth with a loss of nearly Counth * 
three thousand men (July, 394 B.C.). Strategically the 
Spartan victory was worthless, for it was fought too near 
Corinth to be decisive, and it was fought a month too soon. 
The Isthmus still remained in the hands of the confederates. 

The march of Agesilaus was harassed by the Thessalians, 
and it was August before he reached Boeotia. Advancing 
along the great north road, he gathered in the Agesi]aug 
contingents of Phocis and Orckomenos as well Bnters Boeotm - 
as a Lacedaemonian battalion (mom) conveyed across the 
gulf, and so came to Chaeroneia. Here a partial eclipse 
of the sun (August 14th, 394 b.c.) presaged ill, and soon 
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there came a messenger with the news that Peisander had 
lost his fleet and Lis life at Cnidus, The situation was 
critical. In a few hours the column must inevitably meet 
the enemy thrown across its front, and the struggle with 
the heavy infantry of Boeotia would try its temper to the 
utmost. Under these circumstances the king dared not let 
the truth be known, and proclaimed to his troops the death 
of Peisander in the arms of victory. 

§ 263. At Coroneia, six miles to the south, the allies 
barred the passage. *• In numbers the two armies were 
nearly equal. Agesilaus led the Lacedaemonians on the 
right, opposite the Argives; on the left were the 
Orohomenians facing the Thebans; in the centre the 
veterans of Cyrus with the Asiatic allies stood opposite 
the contingents of Athens and Corinth. The Lacedae- 
monian centre and right drove their opponents off the 
field, and the Thebans were equally successful 

Battle of / , _ , . , / J , . , 

Coroneia against the Orchomenians, but thereby round 

<394 bc.). themselves cut off from their allies. Nothing 
daunted, the Thebans formed in close order to force their 
way through the victorious centre and right, which wheeled 
to withstand them. The struggle that ensued made an 
indelible impression upon the veteran Xenophon, who took 
part in it — “crashing shield on shield they pushed and 
fought and slew and died : there was no shouting nor yet 
was there silence, but the noise of men locked in the fury of 
battle.” Agesilaus himself fell wounded, and was saved only 
by the devotion of his guards. In the end the deep Theban 
column bored its way through by sheer weight and ob- 
stinacy, and rejoined the main body at the foot of Mount 
Helicon. 

The confederates still remained in position across the 
Lacedaemonian line of march. The battle of Coroneia was 
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§ 264 .] 

thus as barren of result as that of Corinth, for Agesilaus 
was as powerless to cross the Isthmus as the 

. T-i, Its Result. 

regent Anstodenms had been. The honours of 
the day remained with the Thebans, who had given a 
foretaste of what they were ofestined to achieve on the 
fields of Leuctra and Mantineia. Agesilaus had to withdraw 
to Delphi and to cross the gulf from Oirrha. 

§ 284. The campaign by land remained thus strategically 
and politically without result for Sparta, in spite of two 
victories. The issue of the contest had in fact been 
already decided at sea. After long delays Conon, late in 
the summer of 394 b.c., was at last in a position to force 
his way into the Aegean. Peisander lay waiting at Cnidus. 
He was outnumbered by the Hellenic section of the hostile 
fleet, to say nothing of the Phoenician ships ^ 

J J ® x Battle of 

under Pharnabazus. nevertheless, battle could Cnidus 

, . , , . (391 B c.). 

not be refused. Deserted at the beginning oi 

the action by the Asiatic squadron, defeat was inevitable, 

and Peisander fought and died like a true 

® 4 Fall of the 

Spartan. "Fifty ships fell into the hands of the spartan Mari- 
. ■ . A . time Power, 

victors. Thus did Conon, as a Persian admiral, 

avenge the disgrace of Aegospotami. The Spartans lost at 
a blow their supremacy in the Aegean, and Conon’s victory 
was the salvation of the allies at the Isthmus, for they could 
not have maintained their lines had a fleet been able to 
co-operate with the Spartan land forces. 

Pharnabazus and Conon everywhere expelled the Spartan 
Harmosts and garrisons. Dercylidas, however, gallantly 
maintained both Abydos and Sestos. The victory at 
Cnidus was in reality a victory for Athens, . 

J J 7 Position of the 

for the liberated states m many cases renewed Liberated 

Their relations with that city. The question 

was left open how far the expulsion of the Spartans 
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meant submission to the Persians; after all, the claims 
of Persia were quite incompatible with the ambitions of 
Athens, and Conon must have been a man of delicate tact 
to have played successfully the double r61e of Athenian 
liberator and Persian admiral. 

Next year the victorious fleet crossed the Aegean — -the 
first time for nearly ninety years that a Persian fleet was 
seen in these waters. The Cyclades were freed, 
the Persian the Messenian coast ravaged, Cythera occupied, 
and finally the ships came to the Isthmus and 
replenished the war-chest of the allies. The time was 
now ripe for the execution of Conon’s great design — the 
restoration of Athens as she was before her surrender in 
404 b.o He was left with eighty ships in the Peiraeus, 
Long Wails with ample funds, and the rebuilding of the 
tCr Long Walls and the fortifications of Peiraeus 
(893 bc.). was completed. It was a striking proof of 
the kaleidoscopic nature of Greek politics to see Boeotian 
volunteers helping in the work of restoration : only eleven 
years had passed since the voice of Thebes had been loudest 
raised for wiping Athens from the face of the earth. The 
Regeneration °f the Peloponnesian war were com- 

of Athens, pietely undone; once more Athens became a 
self-determining state, and entered upon a new half- 
century’s lease of dignity and commercial importance. 
Just as Themistocles had created the Athens of Pericles, 
so did Conon create the Athens of Demosthenes. 

§ 265. On land the war was practically at a standstill, 
and the Spartans were cooped up within the Peloponnese ; 
, , their headquarters were Sicyon. In order to 

Federation of A J 

Connth and strengthen their hold over the Isthmus, Corinth 

and Argos united themselves by a federal bond ; 
the boundary pillars between the two states were removed, 
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§ 265.] 

and their citizens enjoyed common rights (392 b.c.). 
Another federal movement which belongs to the period 
after 394 b.c. is known to ns only from coins. A number 
of states, Rhodes, Cnidus, Iasus, Samos, and other Federal 
Ephesus, formed themselves into a league and Mmauent* 
issued coins having on the one side the infant Heracles 
strangling the snakes, on the other the tokens of the 
various cities; Heracles and the snake is an old Theban 
type, so that these alliance coins indicate a political or 
perhaps rather only a sympathetic connection with Boeotia. 
Later the same type appears on the coins of Cyzicus and 
Lampsacus, which were threatened by Persia, and on those 
of Croton and Zacynthus, which viewed with apprehension 
the expansion of Syracuse ; it indicates in the case of all 
these cities a consciousness that, widely sundered as they 
were in space, their cause was the same. 

It was clear that Sparta required not a soldier, but a 
statesman of the type of Lysander in order to Attempt of 
detach Persia from the cause of the con- Sl pJsia°fmn Cl1 
federates. The attempt was actually made in tha Alhes * 
392 b.c. through Antalcidas. Sparta offered to surrender 
all the Asiatic cities on condition that the islands and 
cities of Greece should be autonomous — in other words, 
that Hellas should be completely disintegrated. These 
proposals meant for Thebes the loss of supremacy over 
Boeotia, for Argos isolation from Corinth, for Athens the 
surrender of her newly recovered allies in the Aegean area. 
Envoys from the confederates were sent to counteract the 
representations of Antalcidas. The result was to deprive 
Athens of Conon, who was arrested by Tiribazus, 

. Imprisonment 

the successor of Tithraustes as Satrap of Ioma, and Death 

of Conon. 

on the ground that he had injured the king; 

it was true that his work in the Aegean was of dubious 
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value from a Persian point of view. Conon was carried 
up to Susa and there executed, or according to another 
account he escaped to Cyprus and died there of disease. 
The negotiations of Sparta proved fruitless. 

§ 266. The war by sea was a series of raids and counter- 
raids on the part of the Spartans, Gorgopas and Tcleutias, 
brother of Agesilaus, stationed on Aegina, and the Athenian 
Chabrias, who appeal's now for the first time. On land it 
was also a warfare of raids between the mercenaries on 
either side. On the gide of the allies the man of mark was 
MTt Re ^-pkicrates Athens, who took in hand the 
forms of improvement of the light troops which 

iphicrates. tad t een 0 f little use in regular Greek 

warfare. Demosthenes had learnt by bitter experience on 
the Aetolian hills that the hoplite might be sometimes at 
their mercy (426 b.c.), and he had used at Sphacteria the 
variety of light- armed troops called Peltasts. 

Peltasts, . „ )7 . 

The accoutrement of the peltast was originally 
simply that of a Thracian highlander — a javelin or two 
(aKovnov) like the Zulu assegai, a target (tt€A.t 7?) of leather, 
and a dirk (ey^eiptSiov) for close combat. The problem be- 
fore Iphicrates was to combine the mobility and manoeuvr- 
ing power of .light troops with the hoplite’s steadiness and 
effectiveness in close combat. He lengthened both javelin 
and dirk, and strengthened the target, and so put the 
peltast more on a level with the heavy-armed hoplite ; lie 
also invented some kind of footgear which was called by 
Kew Light kis own name. The result of these changes 
infancy. was a light infantry of a value much nearer 
that of the hoplite than was the case with the old light- 
armed troops. 

§ 267. In 391 b.c. Agesilaus reopened the gate of the 
Peloponnese by breaching the Long Walls, twelve stades in 
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length, which joined Corinth to Lechaeum, her port on the 
western gulf. Teleutias with the fleet co- 
operated and captured Lechaeum itself. Next Captuios 

... . . Lechaeum — 

year the king penetrated to the territory of 
Peiraeum, the headland projecting into the Corinthian gulf 
formed by the westernmost spurs of Mount 
Oeraneia. Here he commanded the communi- 
cations between Corinth and Creusis, the Boeotian port. 
Theban delegates, as a consequence, actually appeared in his 
camp to discuss terms of peace whan news was brought 
which changed the situation. 

It was an ancient privilege of the hoplites of Amyclae 
when on active service to return home for the festival 
Hyacinthia (held in J uly). On this occasion they had been 
escorted past the walls of Corinth by a battalion (morn) of 
hoplites, six hundred strong, and its regiment (one hundred) 
of cavalry. The infantry returning unsupported by the 
cavalry were attacked by the peltasts of Iphicrates. Again 
and again the Lacedaemonians charged in 

.. , , . , . ±1 . * . Spartan Batta- 

sections, but could not get within range or their Ron Anmhi- 
nimble adversaries. The pick of the hoplites cnltaKght 
had already fallen when their cavalry rejoined 
them ; but the Lacedaemonian cavalry, never very good, 
were unwilling to charge home. When Athenian hoplites 
under Oallias came to support Iphicrates, the Lacedae- 
monians broke and fled. A mere handful survived. 
Confession of defeat had already been made by the request 
for the dead under the usual truce before Agesilaus could 
reach the scene of the disaster. The moral effect of this 
affair resembled that produced by the capture of the 
Spartans in Sphacteria thirty-five years previously. 

§ 268. The action of Athens herself turned Persian favour 
in the direction of the Spartans. Against their own apparent 

t. 6. 22 
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interest, tlie Athenians voted to assist Evagoras, who, as 
Evagmas the friend of Conon, had actually been presented 
Revolts Athenian citizenship, against Persia. Their 

first squadron of ten ships fell into the hands of Tele n tins, 
who was cruising near B-bodes, hut a second was sent 
under Chabrias in 388 b.c. “ It was a curious instance 
of cross-purposes on the part of the two belligerents. Here 
were the Athenians, supposed to be on friendly terms with 
the Persians, sending assistance to Evagoras, who was at 
open war with thenv; and here again was Teleutias, the 
admiral of a people at war with Persia, crippling a fleet 
which had been sent on a mission hostile to their own 
adversary.” * The revolt of Evagoras was serious, for he 
Athens Sup- ^ad made himself master of nearly the whole 
ports him. 0 f Cyprus, and had captured Tyre, and stirred 
up rebellion in Cilicia, and allied himself with the rebel 
king of Egypt. He was brilliantly supported by Chabrias. 
In spite of the heavy pressure of the war upon her finances, 
Athens had also recovered her hold upon the Hellespont 
through the skill and bravery of Iphicrates, who had been 
sent thither from Corinth. 

§ 269. Under these circumstances the diplomacy of 
Antaiokiaa Antalcidas, who had again gone to Susa, was at 
at Susa ] as £ successful And just at the last moment 
the Spartans, aided by twenty ships sent by Dionysius of 
Syracuse, and by Persian reinforcements, were able to 
blockade the entire Athenian fleet in the 

Blockade of 

the Athenian Hellespont— the situation as it was after the 
Fleet. 

victory of Aegospotami was reproduced (387 
B.O.). Consequently, now that the only power which could 
effectively combat Sparta was rendered harmless, the 
belligerent Greek states consented to send their repre- 
* Xenophon, Eellen., iv. 8. 24 (Dakyns). 
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§ 269 ] 

tentative to Sardis to hear the king’s rescript. It ran as 
follows: “King Artaxerxes thinks it just that the cities 
in Asia, with the islands of Clazomenae and 
Cyprus, should belong to him ; that he should Antaiekks 
leave independent the rest of the Hellenic ^ ^ 
cities, both small and great, with the exception of Lemnos, 
Imbros, and Scyrus— these shall belong to the Athenians, 
as of old. Should either of the belligerents not accept this 
Peace, I will war against them, with those who are in 
agreement with me, both by land and by sea, with ships 
and with money.” 

The representatives reported these terms to their several 
cities, and then met at Sparta to swear to Thebes and 
them. Thebes, it is true, wished to take the tbe Peac6, 
oath on behalf of all the cities of Boeotia, whereas all 
the other cities swore each for itself. One of the main 
objects of Sparta would thus have been defeated, but the 
threat of war compelled the Thebans to recognise the Peace 
unconditionally and to swear to respect the independence 
of the Boeotian towns (386 b.c.). This Peace, called the 
King’s Peace, or the Peace of Antalcidas, remained the basis 
of the political organisation of Greece until the supremacy 
of Macedon. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 


THE SUPREMACY OF SPARTA (SECOND PERIOD). 

§ 270. Effects of the Peace of Antaleidas ; Position of Sparta.— 
§ 271. Policy of Sparta; Dismantling of Mantineia.— § 272. The 
League of the Chalcidians; its Growth and Extent ; Opposition 
of Acanthus and Apollonia; Sparta Decides to Suppress the 
League.— § 273. Parties at Thebes ; Policy of Sparta towards 
Thebes.— § 274, The Theban Citadel (the Cadmeia) seized by 
Phoebidas; Execution of Ismenias.— § 275. Restoration of 
Plataea.— § 276. Dissolution of the Chalcidian League ; Reduc- 
tion of Phlius.— § 277. Conspiracy of Pelopidas ; the Liberation 
of Thebes. -§ 278. Attitude of Athens.— § 279. Attempt of Spho- 
drias to Seize the Peiraeus ; Discussion of its Motive.— § 2S0. 
Alliance between Athens and Thebes ; the Spartans Beaten by 
Pelopidas at Tegyra. 

§ 270. Thebes suffered most by the Peace, for by the 
Effects of the ^ orc ^ 6 dissolution of her nascent supremacy in 
Thebes- ^ oeotia S ^ e sank at once to the position of a 
third-rate state, over-topped even by her bated 
rival Orchomenos, as the latter had the support of Sparta. 
Argos and Corinth lost the advantages of their short-lived 
federation, and for Corinth in particular the withdrawal 
of the Argive garrison meant the return of her exiled 

-on Athens oli S arcts > and a rela P se into the position of a 
member of the Spartan confederacy. Athens 
was obliged to give up what she had already regained of her 
old empire, although she retained her walls, her fleet, and 
the islands of the Thracian sea— the basis at any rate of 
that empire; she had entered upon the war as a mere 

S40 
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subject of Sparta, but stood at its conclusion an indepen- 
dent state of the first rank. Sparta derived 
the chief benefit, from an external point of 
view, as she was the “champion” (irpooTar^s) of the Peace, 
the vague final clauses of which left a large opening for 
tyrannical interference with the other states. Morally, the 
Peace marked the complete downfall of Sparta, as by it 
she not only surrendered the Asiatic cities, once the cradle 
of Greek culture, but betrayed even continental Greece to 
practical dependence upon the king’$ will — which was at 
least half of what Darius and Xerxes had required a 
century previously. The only safeguard lay in the fact 
that the power assumed by Persia had as little foundation 
in reality as had the pretensions of Sparta to care for 
Greek autonomy. 

§ 271. How little Sparta had taken to heart the lesson 
of the war was soon proved. Agesilaus and 

, t-, . Spartan Policy, 

the Spartan Bphors were too dull politicians to 
do anything but tread once more the path which had led 
to disaffection and revolt. Just as Elis had been invaded 
in 399 B.c., at once to wipe off old scores and 

. The Dismantling 

to point the moral for others, so now in 385 B.c. of Mantmeia 
the Arcadian Mantineia was dismantled, and its B ° 
inhabitants dispersed in five villages—- to enjoy, forsooth, 
the autonomy guaranteed by the King’s Peace. 

§ 272. In the far north of Greece Spirta carried out the 
same policy, for once more her attention was called to that 
legion in which it was her destiny to intervene 
always with fatal effect— to the region of the 
Chalcidice. Although it was a city of this region, Potidaea, 
which had had so large a share in firing the train which 
brought about the explosion of 431 b.c., the Chalcidice, 
apart from the episode connected with the name of Brasidas, 
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had been but little touched by the turmoil of the last 
fifty years. Favourably placed with regard to Thrace, 
„ Macedonia, and Thessaly, the Chalcidic cities 

of oiynthus. j la( j g re at.ly prospered. The pre-eminence of 
Olynthus, at the head of the gulf of Torone, was due to a 
concentration (<rwoi/aoyxos) of the coast towns, effected by the 
Macedonianking,Perdiccas, when Potidaea revolted (432 B.c ). 
Soon after the end of the Peloponnesian war the Olynthians 
and the neighbouring towns formed a federation called 
The league of League of the Chalcidians ” (to kolvqv tw 
the Chaicidians. XaXuMw), all the members living under the 
same laws, with common rights of intermarriage and 
property, and forming a single state. The exact relation 
of Olynthus to the federal members is not clear. The 
prosperity of the League is indicated by its beautiful 
coins. The turmoil in Macedonia after the death of 
King Archelaus favoured the expansion of the Ohal- 
cidians, for when King Amyntas, who was in alliance with 
them, was driven from his throne by the Illyrians, lie 
Accession of handed over to the League the cities of Lower 
Towns to^he Macedonia and those round the head of the 
League- Thermaic gulf (385 b.c.). These towns became 
members of the League — a position which was doubtless 
a great improvement upon their old status as towns of 
the Macedonian kingdom, and when Amyntas returned 
to the throne the League refused to abandon 
them. The accession of Potidaea to the League 
gave it the command of the peninsula of Pallene and easy 
communication with the Thermaic gulf and the Macedonian 
members. In the north -east, however. Acan- 

Oppositiou of 7 7 

A Aponra£ ad ^ 11S am * Apollonia resolutely clung to their 
autonomy, and being threatened with force by 
the Chalcidian League, they sent Cleigenes of Acanthus to 
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§ 274.] 

ask for Spartan intervention (383 B.c.). The Pelopon- 
nesian confederacy decided to send an army; Spartan 
an advance corps was sent out under Eudan^das, IutorventlOD - 
who was to be speedily followed by his brother Phoebidas 
with additional forces. 

§ 273. The direct line from the Peloponnese to Olynthus 
lay through Boeotia. Parties were evenly Paitiesat 
balanced at this moment in Thebes, and of Theb0S * 
the Polemarchs, the chief officials, one, Leon t hides, was a 
strong partisan„of., jdpiirta ; another, Ismenias, as vigorous 
an opponent. As Spartan domination was based upon 
oligarchy, the national party, which aimed at seeing 
Thebes at the head of a united Boeotia, was driven into 
the arms of democracy, and it was from this alliance 
with democracy that the greatness of Thebes was born 
— a greatness short-lived, indeed, because centred in a 
single man, and also because democracy never throve in 
Boeotia. When the two parties were so evenly balanced, a 
little weight would turn the scale. Failure in the Chalcidice 
might be followed by the severance of Sparta’s communica- 
tions with the north, and a renewed combination of the 
disaffected elements in open hostility. For 

1 " Spartan Atti- 

appaiently even before this the Olynthians had tude towards 

entered into negotiations with both Thebes and 
Athens, if they had not actually concluded a treaty with 
the former. Consequently, although the evidence available 
does not allow us to say that the seizure of the Theban 
acropolis was planned in Sparta, it needed no preternatural 
shrewdness on the part of Phoebidas to feel assured that 
the home authorities would support him— in the event of 
success. 

§ 274. The affair was almost ridiculous. The Lacedae- 
monians, who had encamped just outside the city, got in 
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motion as if to'resume their march to the north, but were 
led straight to the citadel by Leontiades. The 

Seizure of the ° . . . 

a heban Citadel streets were almost deserted, as it was noon 

Uy the spaitans of a hot summer’s day : the citadel itself was 
{382 bo) > 

also just then tenanted only by the Theban 
women, who were celebrating the Thesmoplioria. Leon- 
tiades himself bore the news of the occupation of the 
citadel to the Theban senate, and arrested Ismenias ; the 
rest of the anti- Spartan leaders made haste to cross the 
frontier to Athens (333 or 382 B.c.). Thus without a blow 
Thebes was completely in the power of Sparta, and that 
by the action of her own oligarchical faction. With solemn 
hypocrisy Phoebidas was court-martialled. Agesilaus 
showed himself here also a true Spartan; if the deed 
brought advantage to Sparta, he explained, it was a time- 
honoured custom to allow full scope for acts of that sort ! 
In deference to the outraged sentiment of Greece, Phoebidas 
was condemned to pay a fine, but its very amount proves 
that this was not meant seriously, and in 378 b.c. he 
reappears as Harmost in Thespiae. The Cadmeia it was 
resolved to hold at all costs. The last touch was given to 

Trial and this P icture of S P artan hypocrisy by the trial 
Execution of and execution of Ismenias on a charge of 

Ismenias. , o 

playing into the hands of the barbarian, of 
seeking friendship with the Persians to the detriment 
of Greece.” Thus the Spartans took their revenge for 
the wounds inflicted upon them by Ismenias when he was 
general in the Corinthian War in 395 b.c. 

§ 275, Probably it was after the seizure of the Cadmeia 
■ Restoration tha,t Plataea was restored. It was the Spartans 
otRataea. themselves who forty-five years previously had 
delivered over that town to the Thebans for destruction ; it 
was now restored, professedly in accordance with the King’s 
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§ 277.] 

Peace, which obviously did not apply, but in reality to 
complete the humiliation of Thebes and to secure the Spartan 
hold upon Boeotia ; the restoration would also tend to sow 
enmity between Athens and Thebes, for Athens had always 
extended her sympathy to Plataea. The remnant of the 
Plataeans was at this moment actually domiciled in Athens 
since their expulsion from Scione at the end of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. 

§ 276. The war with Olynthus proved more serious than 
was anticipated. Teleutias conducted it with the help of 
Amyntas, but he fell in action with heavy loss (381 b.c.). 
King Agesipolis himself took the field, but died 
of fever (380 b.c.). Next year Poly biadas forced Sparta of the 7 
the Olynthians to capitulate. Their League League 
was dissolved, its component towns entering per- ^ S79 B c ‘^‘ 
force the Lacedaemonian confederacy. Amyntas regained 
the cities he claimed, and thus was destroyed a t bulwark 
of Greece against the steadily growing power of Macedon. 
The downfall of the Olynthian League in the north, and 
the reduction of the recalcitrant city of Phlius Reduction of 
in the Peloponnese to impotence in the same Phhus - 
year, left Sparta once more incontestably mistress of Greece. 

§ 277. The Theban democrats found shelter in Athens, 
who thus repaid the debt incurred twenty-five years before, 
when Thebes gave asylum to Thrasybulus and „ 

® ^ J Conspiracy of 

his comrades. One ot the exiles, named the Theban 

Exiles. 

Pelopidas, and another, Melon, organised a 
conspiracy for the recovery of Thebes. Perhaps even the 
daring of Pelopidas would have been of no avail had the 
exiles not had friends in Thebes — Charon, a citizen of 
repute, and Phyllidas, the secretary of the Polemarchs. 
The story of the liberation reads like a chapter of romance. 
On a December day (379 b.c.) the chief conspirators, 
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seven in number, cautiously crossed Mount Citliaeron 
in the guise of hunters. Under cover of darkness they 
approached the city, and lay in hiding all next day. 
Towards nightfall, as though they were belated labourers 
from the fields, they made their way, screened by a 
friendly snowstorm, into the town by diffeient routes. 
During that night and the following day they found 
shelter in Charon's house. On the following evening 
Phyllidas, according to arrangement, gave a banquet to the 
two Polemarchs, whqse year of office then came to an end. 
The entertainment was to wind up with the introduction of 
some of the beauties of Thebes to the revellers. Just at the 
last moment, it was said, the plot came very near discovery. 
A messenger arrived in hot haste from Athens with a letter 
giving full details of the conspiiacy, but Archias, one of the 
Polemarchs, thrust it under his cushion unopened, with the 
exclamation, “Business to-morrow.” Blushed with wine, 
Archias and his friends called upon Phyllidas to fulfil his 
promise, and with affected modesty there entered — Melon 
and Charon and their comrades, dressed as women. The 
inasqueradeis had little trouble in despatching the drunken 
Assassination Polemarc k s and the few friends with them. In 
° f niaichf' meantinie Pelopidas and others had gone 
to the house of Leontiades — a more dangerous 
errand, for Leontiades was a brave man and sober. He cut 
down Cephisodorus before he fell beneath the sword of 
Pelopidas. When this was done Epameinondas, who had 
refused to take part in a deed of blood, though it was 
for his country, appeared with a select body armed, and 
the Thebans, horse and foot, were summoned to gather 
seeing that the tyrants were dead. Messengers were sent 
to hurry up the main body of the exiles who stood in 
arms upon the frontier, and in the morning the Lacedae- 
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monian garrison found itself beset in the Cadmeia. The 
Lacedaemonian generals had sent at once for aid from 
Plataea and Thespiae, but these reinforcements were 
beaten off without difficulty. As it was mid-winter, rescue 
from Sparta would be long in coming, if it came at all. 
So the Hamosts agreed to evacuate the citadel 

° Surrender of 

in return for safe-conduct of their troops and the Spaiuu 
arms to the border. Two of them paid at theCadmeu 
Sparta with their lives for their pusillanimity, (870 bg '^ 
and the third was fined ; but the fact still remained that 
Thebes was lost, and all Boeotia with her. 

§ 278. If the Iheban patriots reckoned upon open 
support, they had miscalculated. Two of the 

rr , ’ J ' Athens does 

Athenian Generals and some Athenian troops ^notgiport 
had indeed aided the outbreak, but the Assembly 1 
gave no official support. Athenian neutrality was justified, 
and perhaps partly caused, by the prompt and vigorous 
display of force made by the Spartans. King Oleombrotus, 
brother and successor of Agesipolis, at once marched into 
Boeotia with an army, but the Thebans would not fight, 
and he withdrew, leaving Sphodrias in Thespiae. _ 

Anxious above all things to avoid a breach ^ fl01iei p 
with Sparta, the Athenians tried the Generals thcm ’ 
who without authorisation had taken part in the recent 
events; one was executed, the other went into exile. 

§ 279. It was the Spartans themselves, or rather the 
Harmost Sphodrias, who threw Athens into the arms of 
Thebes. Sphodrias tried to emulate the exploit of Phoebidas. 
Starting at dusk from Thespiae, ho proposed 

. , , , _ . Attempt of 

to seize at dawn the Peiraeus, winch was still Sphodrms t<> 
incompletely fortified. He overrated the powers Pemeus 

^ # r (879 bc) 

of his men, and daylight surprised him as he 
descend', d into the Thriasian plain, in which Eleusis lay. 
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He was therefore obliged to retire, ravaging the country as 
he went Athens demanded satisfaction. Even Sphodrias 
felt that death awaited him at Sparta,"' and preferred 
voluntary exile, but once more Agesilaus came to the 
rescue of the situation with the argument that Sparta 
could ill afford to lose a man who had given such excellent 
prcof of truly Spartan genius ! So Sphodrias was acquitted ; 
sphodtias gi ven proof, at all events, of colossal 

Acquitted. f 0 ]]y j n imagining that fourteen or fifteen hours 
was sufficient allowance for a march in the dark over the 
forty miles that lay between Thespiae and Peiraeus. 

The truth about this coup that failed will never be 
known. Some at the time thought that its originator was 
Cleombrotus himself ; others that Sphodrias was bought by 
the Thebans, who wished to force the hand of Athens, and 
compel her to declare against Sparta. What, however, if 
the Peiraeus had been taken ? Athens would in that case 
have been forced into war ; but with her port and arsenal 
already occupied by the enemy she could have given little 
Was the help to Thebes. Or was the attempt not 
piannSn deliberately planned in Sparta ? The peace- 
Sparta ? p ar ty was at that moment supreme in Athens, 
but there was no guarantee that such a condition of 
things would last. If the surprise succeeded, Thebes 
would be left without any effective assistance, and at the 
worst Sparta would only be faced by a combination which 
she had reason to fear would sooner or later be set on foot 
against her. Her misfortune was that her instrument, 
no doubt the best to hand, was not an officer with the 
skill and dash of a Brasidas or Teleutias ; the latter in 
388 b.c. had actually raided the Peiraeus. 

§ 280. The acquittal of Sphodrias was practically an 
official sanction of his breach of the peace, and Ath 
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bad no choice but to side with Thebes (378 b.c.). The 
Peiraeus was put in a state of defence, new Alliance of 
ships were laid down, and aid sent to the 
Thebans. Agesilaus during two years invaded Sparta * 
and ravaged Boeotia, but the Thebans upon the whole 
were successful in their defensive war against him ; he 
refused to try conclusions with the combined Theban and 
Athenian forces, the latter under Chabrias. Phoebidaa 
was slain by the Thebans. King Cleombrotus, who led 
the invasion of 376 b.c., actually failed to cross Mount 
Cithaeron. In 375 b.c. Pelopidas, at the head TheSacred 
of three hundred chosen hoplites of the noblest Band - 
families, called the Sacred Band, defeated in open fight 
two Lacedaemonian morae at Tegyra, between Orchomenos 
and the country of the Opuntian Locrians ; the 

: r Battle of 

moral effect of the victory was great. In her Tegyra 
eight years’ war with Boeotia on land Sparta 
had to confess herself beaten, and at sea against Athens she 
fared no better. 
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§ 2S1. Revival of Athenian Naval Tower brought about by C'onon 
and Thrasybulus. — § 282. Effect on Athens of the Peace of 
Antalciclas; the Second Athenian Confederacy; its Origin, 
Object, and Constitution.— § 283. Its Administration and 
Membership; its Weak Point.— § 284. The Battle of Naxos: 
its Results; Expedition of Timotheu®.— § 285. Operations at 
Corcyra ; Timotheus Superseded and Tried ; Policy of Callis- 
tratus — § 286. Plataea and Thespiae Destroyed.— § 287. The 
Peace of Callias: its Terms; Claim of Thebes to Represent 
Roeotia ; the Thebans Excluded from the reace.— § 288. The 
Question at Issue between the Spartans and the Thebans. 


§ 281. It was the ambition to recover their empire that 
The Revival ^ cause( ^ Athenians to join the Thebans 
of Athens, against Sparta in the Corinthian War. The 
restoration of Athens to her old position as mistiness of 
the Aegean was the work of Conon, who, however, could 
have done nothing without Persian aid ; thus the city 
which once had baffled the Persian expansion westwards owed 
her own restoration to the circle of first-class states to that 
very power eighty-seven years later. After 

Work of Conon — * . J 

the battle of Cnidus, Conon formed alliances 
in the Athenian interest with various Asiatic towns and 
islands of the Aegean, and by his work in Athens itself he. 
encouraged the hope of winning back the empire. A fleet 
was the first necessity, and heavy burdens were laid upon 
the rich to create one. Athens seems to have recovered 
without difficulty her old cleruchies, Lemnos, Imbros, and 
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Seyms. This policy led to Conoii’s arrest by Tiribazus in 
392 b.c., as already related, but not before his chief work 
for his city was done. 

The work of C-onon was developed by Thrasybulus in 
390 b.c., when he was sent with forty ships (the -and of 
largest fleet mustered by the Athenians since ’ lhrasybulus * 
the Peloponnesian War) to help the democrats of Pihodes. 
Instead of sailing straight to Khodes, he turned to Thrace . 
and the Hellespont, for if ever the resurrection of Athenian ( 
power was to take place the northern highway of trade and 1 
food-supply must be recovered. Thrasybulus 

rw , Tluasytalus 

brought over Thasos, Samothrace, the Thracian Restores 
Chersonese, Byzantium, and Chalcedon; like Supremacy m 
Alcibiades af ter the battle of Cyzicus, he imposed ~ 
a toll of 10 per cent, on all vessels passing through the 
straits. Continuing his victorious career, Thrasybulus 
defeated and slew the Spartan Harmost in d tL b 
Lesbos, and established Athenian supremacy 
over most of the island. He also won over Clazomenae. 
He appears to have imposed tribute, in its later form of 
a duty of 5 per cent, upon imports and exports. As he 
made his way southwards, he made descents nis Death 
upon the Asiatic coast to raise money. At 
Aspendus in Pamphylia he was attacked by night in his 
tent by the inhabitants, and slain (389 b.c.). 

§ 282. Thus Athens seemed to have embarked once more 
upon a career of maritime supremacy. The ^ ^ ^ ^ 
Peace of Antalcidas therefore struck a blow of the Peace of 
not so much at the Thebans as at the Athenians, 
for the king’s claim to the Asiatic cities meant that they 
must give up all that Thrasybulus had won, and com- 
pelled them to withdraw from the Thracian and insular 
possessions regained during the past few years, with the 
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exception of Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyrus — a bribe to 
She foims secul ‘ e Athenian assent to the Peace. However, 
Alliances, silently assumed the right to conclude 
alliances with various states, as with Chios, Mytilene, and 
Byzantium, on the general basis of the King’s Peace. In 
this way Athens would again gradually have re-created a 
League, but events in Greece gave impetus to the move- 
. ment. History so far repeated itself that, just as the First 
Confederacy of Delos became an Athenian instrument 
■ through the misconcjnct of the Spartan Pausaniae, so the 
Second Athenian Confederacy was based professedly upon 
resistance to Spartan oppression, especially against such 
treacherous actions as the seizure of the Cadineia and the 
Ongm of the attempted capture of 'the Peiraeus. The raid 
manCmfcdt- Sphodrias was thus the direct occasion of the 
racy. formation of the Second Athenian Confederacy, 
j but everything had been prepared for it, and it was only 
r the last step that was takejn in Jl77 b.c. 

In that year Athens invited all states, both Greek ancl 
foreign, except those that were under the sway of the Great 
King, to combine in an anti-Spartan defensive league. In 
' the archonship of Nausinicus, Aristoteles, of the deme of 
Marathon, proposed in the Assembly a decree which 


Object of the embodied the principles of the League; the 
Confederacy. or jgj na i stoDe upon which the decree and the 
names of the members of the League were insciibed is still 
in. existence. The object of the League was “ to force the 
Lacedaemonians to allow the Greeks to enjoy peace in 
Its Terms. freedom and independence with their lands 
un viola ted.” The Persian king was recognised 
as lord of the Asiatic cities. Athens guaranteed in no way 
to interfere with the constitution of the cities of the League, 
and expressly renounced all pretensions to colonial posses* 
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sions — i.e ., to deruchies; tlie having and holding by the 
Athenian state or incliudnal Athenians of house or lands 
” by purchase or mortgage or any other means whatso- 
ever” in the territories of the allied cities was forbidden 
under penalty of confiscation. 

The League was divided into two parts — on the one side 
Athens, on the other the allies. The allies formed a 
congress (crwiSpiov) sitting in Athens permanently, upon 
which every state, irrespective of its size or im- Its Cousti . 
portance, was represented ; Athens herself had tution * 
no voice in it. Whatever the congress of allies approved 
was laid before the Athenian Assembly, which either 
accepted or rejected the motion ; and the congress was free 
to deal in the same way with proposals coming before it 
from the Athenian Assembly. In certain cases — e.g., of 
treachery to the League— the congress was paramount, 
having the same power of dealing with an Athenian as it 
had of judging any of the allies. 

§ 283. The allies paid “contributions” (<xwTa£et 9 ) to 
the war-chest of the League; the old term Its Admimg . 
“ tribute ” (<£opo?) with its odious associations tiatlon - 
was not employed ; so much virtue was there in a name ! 
The administration of the funds: oi Ahe. .confederation^ and 
the_ l ead ership in war, remained in the hands _of the 
Athenians. 

The first states to join the League were Chios, Myti- 
lene, Methymna, Phodes, Byzantium; then 
Tenedos, Thebes, Ohalcis, and Eretria an( j It8Components - 
other Euboean towns joined. The accession of Corcyra, 
Jason of Pherae in Thessaly, the Molossian prince Alcetas, 
and other states in the Aegean and the west, 
brought up the number of members to about 
seventy. The weak point of the League lay in its 
t. g. 23 
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professed aim, of preserving the independence of Greece 
against Sparta-— an aim much more readily attainable 
than, the safeguarding of Greece against Persia,, the aim 
of the old Delian Confederacy; consequently the dis- 
ruption of the union was a contingency that was bound 
to be faced very soon, and as a matter of fact the League 
soon fell to pieces, and never attained high political 
importance. 

§ 284. Two years after its foundation the Athenians 
Battle of Naxos won back 'their control of the seas by a great 

(3J0b°.). ^tory between Naxos and Paros over the 
Spartan admiral Pollis. Pollis had been blockading the Attic 
coast, and with his fleet of sixty triremes cutting off the 
corn-ships coming from the Euxine. The Athenians under 
Chabrias, with eighty ships, were completely victorious, only 
eleven Peloponnesian vessels escaping. Chabrias might 
have captured these also, but he was afraid to follow up 
the pursuit, remembering the fate of the Generals who 
commanded at Arginusae. This was the first victory at 
sea won with their own ships by the Athenians since the 
Peloponnesian war; Conon’s victory at Cnidus was won 
with Persian vessels. The result was that Naxos and most 
its Results. °1 Cyclades joined the Athenian League 
(376 B.C.); next year Chabrias sailed to Thrace 
and won over many states. Another result of the victory 
was that the Athenians were emboldened to display their 
energy in the West, and Conon’s son, Timotheus, carried 
Expedition of S ^P S round the Peloponnese, and cruised 
Timotheus. in the Ionian sea. The powerful island of 
Corcyra, Alcetas of Epirus, the Cephallenians, the Acar- 
nanians, of old loyal allies of Athens, were his con- 
tribution to the League (375 b.c.). In thes : e operations 
Thebes n fused to co-operate either with ships, money or 
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men, and the discontent of the Athenians, who also 

saw with alarm and 'jealousy the continued 

, Peace between 

success of the Boeotians, disposed them to Athens ana 

peace with Sparta. In 371 b.c. . peace 
between Sparta and Athens was actually made. 

§ 285. The peace was almost immediately broken, because 
Timotheus on his way home assisted certain 
exiled democrats of Zacynthus in establishing 
themselves in their island. The Spartans retaliated by 
sending Mnasippus with sixty ships to recover Corcyra. 
This fleet was largely composed of Corinthian ships, so 
that the war in this quarter was really the old question 
of 131 b.c. over again — the question of the command of 
the Ionian sea. The Corcyraeans suffered severely from 
famine, as Timotheus, who had been charged with their 
relief, had to waste months in collecting men operations at 
and money in the Aegean. Timotheus was even Coicyra. 
deposed from the command, his place being taken by 
Iphicrates and Callistratus, in conjunction with Chabrias. 
The Corcyraeans in the meantime had relieved the pressure 
upon them by a successful sally, in which Mnasippus was 
slain. The siege was raised upon the news of the approach 
of Iphicrates; ten ships sent by Dionysius of Syracuse to 
reinforce the Lacedaemonians also fell into his hands. At 
the end of the year (37 3 b.c.) Timotheus was put Trial of 
upon his trial for neglect of duty. His accusers ® mothem 
were Iphicrates and Callistratus. As so often in Athens, 
the trial before a jury took the place of the modern 
appeal to the country. The policy of Callistratus, the 
ablest orator and financier of the day, was p olicyo 
based upon harmony with Sparta (the policy of Callistratus. 
Cimon before him) ; and the question really at issue was as 
to the future policy of Athens. Timotheus was acquitted, 
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but his credit was damaged and he retired for a time to 
Egypt. 

§ 286. The decisive check administered to Sparta in the 
West gave Oallistratus the power to foice his policy upon 
both states. The ruthless energy with which Thebes was 
carrying through her policy of making herself 

Seizui e of J to , b . \ J b 

Pktaea by supreme m Boeotia also alienated Athenian 

the Thebans. 

sympathies. JNothing contributed to this end 
so much as the treacherous seizure and destruction of 
Pktaea by the Thebans (372 b.c.). It was unfortunate 
that owing to the strategic importance of Plataea and 
its stiff-necked refusal to acknowledge Theban claims 
this measure was inevitable for the Thebans. Once more 
the Plataeans found a home across the border. Thespiae 
shared the same fate a short time afterwards. The 
Thebans also attacked the Phocians, old friends of the 
Athenians. Under these circumstances the Athenians 
invited the Thebans, who were still nominally members of 
_ their League, to take part in a conference of 

of Caihas the states at Sparta in the spring of 371 b c 

(871 B c.). 1 ° 

Among the Athenian envoys was Callias, 
hereditary Torchbearer in the Eleusinian Mysteries, and 
from him the Peace now concluded takes its name. 

§ 287. All parties agreed to a general Peace on the basis 
of the principle affirmed by the King’s Peace— that of the 
„% ee k cities. Sparta undertook to recall 
her Harmosts and her land and sea forces. The important 
difference between this Peace and that of Anfcalcidas was 
that the enforcement of the new treaty was left to any 

Effects of the state that mi £ ht care to undertake it, while 
on Sparta none could be constrained to do so. In effect, 
this dissolved the Spartan confederacy as well 
as any imperial relationship that Athens might arrogate 
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to herself in her dealings with her League. In addition, 
this clause freed Athens from the danger of being invoked 
if trouble arose between Sparta and Thebes, while Sparta 
was well satisfied thereby to be assured of Athenian 
neutrality. To the Peace the Spartans swore on behalf of 
themselves and their allies; for Sparta always professed 
to recognise the autonomy of the members of her con- 
federacy, and in fact did so : her lights were traditional 
and their limitations were well understood, and were in 
practice recognised by Sparta herself. Athens and her 
allies swore separately, state by state, which was simply in 
accordance with the relations existing by treaty between 
her and them. Thebes took the oath, possibly as a member 
of the Athenian League, but on the following 01aim of 
day Epameinondas demanded that the signature to Represent 
“Thebans” should be altered to “Boeotians” — Boeotia ‘ 
a demand which amounted to a claim for the formal 
recognition of the supremacy which Thebes had actually 
acquired over the Boeotian towns. To this Thel)esExcluded 
Agesilaus would not consent; the name of the f rom the Poace - 
Thebans was therefore erased, and they were declared to 
be deprived of all benefits of the Peace. 

§ 288. The whole scene was a case of “diamond cut 
diamond.” Epameinondas knew that when he wrote 
“Thebans” he meant one thing, while the Spartans meant 
another. To him the word was the expression of the 
political dream of Thebes — to reduce the other 

. . „ _ . , . Political Aims 

cities ot Boeotia to complete dependence upon of Thebes m 
herself, leaving them merely municipal freedom • 
to make them, not what the Domes were in Attica, for 
every Attican was ipso facto a citizen of Athens, but what 
the Perioeci were in Laconia. The futility of this lay 
simply in the impossibility of creating in Boeotia at one 
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stroke a state of things which in Laconia was the outcome 
of long years of immemorial warfare. The verdict of 
history had been given in the case of Laconia; in that 
of Boeotia it had been different— Orchom enos, Plataea, 
Thespiae, and the other cities, had a past which 
TheirFuil i ,ty ' justified them in refusing to surrender their 
political existence to further the schemes even of an 
Epameinondas. The only feasible policy for Thebes was to 
aim at a confederacy of the Peloponnesian type, and to 
have claimed to swear in the name of her allies as Sparta 
had just done; but it n was just this qualified freedom that 
she was unwilling to grant to the Boeotians. If, however, 
the Boeotian cities refused to submit to obliteration, they 
had technical right on their side and the sentiment of 
Greece at their back, however desirable the unity of Boeotia 
might appear from a panhellenic standpoint. 

The Spartans on their side quibbled diplomatically upon 
the fatal word “ autonomy,” and persisted in applying it to 
Boeotian politics in a sense which they deprecated in the 
case of their own confederacy. The Boeotian towns were 
to be sovereign units, absolutely independent 

Position of the , . & nl . * , . * f 

Peloponnesian of Thebes m all points ; the independence of 
the Peloponnesian allies, on the other hand, 
was limited by use and wont or by positive articles of treaty 
in a way that was outside discussion. The Peloponnesian 
states had long ago acquiesced in their position, just as 
the Laconian towns had acquiesced in theirs— and there was 
an end of the matter. Agesilaus was right in claiming that 
the historical genesis of Sparta’s position could not be held to 

Agesilaus and a P resent violation of right on the part 

the Theban of Thebes. In refusing, however, to concede to 

C laims . 

Thebes any ground of right in her claims to 
be paramount he was wrong, for the Boeotian confederacy 
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in one form or another was among the oldest facts of 
Greek history. The difference between the two powers was 
fundamental. The unreasoning jealousy of the one and 
the self-respect of the other made other arbitrament than 
that of the sword impossible; and the astute Athenian 
diplomatist Callistratus, fully alive to this, warily looked 
on while the issue was contested. The appeal Policy of 
to arms was forthwith made, and twenty days ° Allistiat 
after the exclusion of Thebes from the Peace Epameinondas 
stood 'triumphant upon the battlefield of Leuctra. 
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THE SUPREMACY OF THEBES. 

§ 289. Cleombrotus Marches against Thebes ; bis Tactics — 
§ 290. Battle of Leuctra.— § 291. Jason of Pberae.— § 292. 
Effects of Leuctra ; Action taken by Athens.— § 293. Democratic 
Reaction in the Peloponnese; Argos; Rebuilding of Mantineia . 
Panarcadian Federation— § 294. First Theban Invasion of the 
Peloponnese ; Epameinondas invades T;iconia. — § 295, Restora- 
tion of the Messenians by Epameinondas ; Foundation of 
Messene.— § 296. Second Theban Invasion of the Peloponnese. 
— § 297. Policy of Thebes in Northern Greece ; Expeditions 
against Alexander of Pherae and Ptolemy of Macedonia.— § 298. 
•Lycomedes Extends the Power of the Arcadian League ; the 
Tearless Battle ; Persian Rescript in favour of Thebes.— § 299. 
Third Invasion of the Peloponnese by Epameinondas ; Death of 
Lycomedes; Neutrality of Athens.— § 300. Athenian Activity 
in the Aegean ; Timothens Captures Samos, Potidaea, and 
Torone.— § 301. Attempt of Thebes to become a Soa Power 
— § 302. Pelopidas in Thessaly ; Battle of Cynoscephalae and 
Death of Pelopidas.— § 303. Rift in the Arcadian League ; War 
with Elis ; Quintuple Alliance against Thebes.— § 304. Fourth 
Expedition of Epameinondas into the Peloponnese ; his Attempt 
to Surprise Sparta; his Cavalry Defeated by the Athenians 
— § 305. Tactics of Epameinondas.— § 306. Battle of Mantineia ; 
Death of Epameinondas ; Terms of Peace.— § 307. Last Ex- 
pedition of Agesilaus. 

§ 289. When the Peace of Callias was signed, King Cleom- 
brotus was in Phoeis with a large army. The question 
now arose whether he should be recalled or he ordered 
at once to act against Thebes. A Spartan, Prothoos, 
alone remonstrated, urging that the army should be dis- 
banded and voluntary contributions he then collected at 
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Delphi, together with troops, from those states that were 
willing to maintain the principle of autonomy against 
Thebes. Agesilaus and the war-party rejected 

J , Policy of the 

this advice, and were justified m so doing, for Spartan War- 
negotiations with a view to peace having failed, larty ‘ 
the state of war with Thebes still continued. The Thebans 
should have refused to discuss terms until the Spartans 
withdrew from their borders. Clearly the engagement of 
the Spartans to disband their forces only held good 
towards those states with which th$y had actually con- 
cluded peace. 

Cleombrotus was therefore instructed to issue an 
ultimatum to the Thebans, and in case of its rejection 
to march upon the Boeotian capital. The reply of 
Epameinondas was to occupy the defile at Coroneia through 
which the Lacedaemonians must pass if they gtiategy of 
invaded Boeotia from the west. The Spartan cieombiotus. 
king proved himself no mean strategist. Marching south- ■ 
wards, and then along the coast by way of Thisbe, with 
Mount Helicon on his left, he suddenly descended upon 
Creusis, captured twelve Theban triremes and the town 
itself, thus securing his communications with the Pelo- 
ponnese ; then turning north-eastwards he advanced upon 
Thebes. Epameinondas and the Boeotians had 

. . . . Epameinondas 

fallen back m response to the Spartan move- Bars the Way 
ment and blocked the way at Leuctra ; the 
king’s clever attempt to surprise the capital and take 
the Boeotian forces in the rear had failed. In numbers 
the Boeotians were decidedly the inferior— perhaps six 
thousand to eleven thousand; there was only a bare 
majority among the seven Boeotarehs in favour of risking 
a tattle as against the fatal alternative of standing a 
siege in Thebes. 
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§ 290. Epameinondas put in practice the tactics in which 
he had long been training his troops. Hitherto a battle 
between Greeks had been largely a question of weight 



July 6, 871 b.c. 


A. Army of Cleombrotus : 

a. Right wing, Spartans. 

b. Centre and left, Allies. 

c. Horse. 


B. Theban Army before the action. 

C. ,, „ in action. 

d. Phalanx of Epameinondas. 

e. Centre. 

/. Horse. 

g. Sacred Band under Pelopidas. 
k Right. 


applied without skill ; the opposing forces joined issue 
simultaneously along the whole line, and the lines were 
of approximately equal depth (eight to twelve ranks). 
Epameinondas saw that the traditional deep formation of 
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the Thebans must break through a thin line, as at De- 
lium in 424 b.c., and at Coroneia in 394 b.c. ; Tacfcirgof 
but as it was impossible to deepen his line 
throughout its length, he strengthened only one wing, 
“ refusing ” the other — i.e., keeping it out of action and 
relying for victory upon the moral effect of breaking the 
enemy’s best troops. To oppose the picked Spartiates and 
Lacedaemonians on the enemy’s right, he massed his hoplites 
on the left to the unheard-of depth of fifty shields, while 
on the flank of this tremendous phalanx lay Pelopidas with 
the Sacred Band of three hundred men. 1 ’ The Boeotian horse 
was superior to the Lacedaemonian, so that the latter was 
driven in upon the centre of the troops standing in line. 
The great strength of the Lacedaemonians lay in that 
cohesion and steadiness and perfection of drill 

. Battle of 

which enabled them to perform movements in the 
field that would have been fatal to other troops (871 s ' a) ' 
Cleombrotus tried to use this power and to deploy to the 
right in order to outflank the Boeotians, but before the 
movement was completed Pelopidas with the Sacred Band 
was upon him, while Epameinondas bore down in front. 
Cleombrotus fell mortally wounded, and it was only by 
desperate fighting that the Spartans succeeded in bearing 
him from the field still living. Gradually weight began to 
tell, and the Spartans were pressed back up the hill to their 
camp. Their allies in the centre and left were never 
seriously engaged by the Boeotians, but were kept in check 
by the victorious cavalry. More than one Defeat of the 
thousand Lacedaemonians lay on the field, and S i >artans - 
of the seven hundred Spartiates that left the camp only three 
hundred returned to it. There was nothing for it but to 
confess defeat by asking for the burial truce (July, 371 b.c.). 

The number of Spartiates slain proved that Spartan 
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soldiers still knew how to die; and the manner in which the 
Spartans at home received the news of the defeat showed 
that the old discipline was still operative. “ It was the last 
day of the Gymnopaedia, and the chorus of men had just 
entered the theatre. The Ephors when they heard 
tbeN^'saif the news were grieved, as well they might be, 
Sparta. ^ ^ey did not dismiss the chorus, but allowed 
the contest to run its course. They gave the names of the 
fallen to the relatives of each, cautioning the women not to 
make wailing, but to bear their sorrow in silence. And 
next day you might see those whose relations were among 
the dead going about in public with bright and smiling 
faces, whilst of those whose friends survived there were few 
visible, and those with downcast gloomy countenances.” * 
Archidamus, son of Agesilatis, was sent with an army 
of relief, but at Aegosthena, in the Megarid, he met the 
Amnstice defeated troops already returning, for, in the 
Granted, meantime, Jason of Pherae had arrived from 
Thessaly to the help of the Thebans, and had persuaded them 
to grant an armistice to the survivors, and allow them to 
retire unharmed. In the face of the combined armies 
the Lacedaemonians were compelled to acquiesce in this 
arrangement. 

§ 291, Of the rise of the energetic and daring Jason, 
Jason of despot of Pherae, we know nothing. He comes 
before us just at the moment when, by force of 
arms and diplomacy, he had attained the position of Tagus, 
or commander-in- chief of all Thessaly. Pharsalus had in 
vain (about 372 b.c.) appealed to Sparta for help against 
him, but Sparta was no longer able to act as she had acted 
in 380 b.c. against Olynthus. For the first time Thessaly 
was united, under an able and ambitious prince whose 
* Xenophon, Ilellen., vi. 4. 16. 
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power extended on the one side into Epirus, where Alcetas 
was his vassal, and on the other to Macedonia. He allied 
himself with Thebes against Sparta, and it ^ ^ 
was doubtless because he could lely upon with lAbes 
Thessaly that Epameinondas threw down the agamst Sparta ' 
gauntlet to Agesilaus in 371 b.c. Jason also set to work 
to build a navy. He designed to make himself supreme in 
Greece, and to become the leader of Hellas in a crusade 
against the Great King. On his return from Boeotia, after 
the battle of Leuctra, he seized the opportunity of dis- 
mantling Heradeia on Mount Oeta, an outpost Ha Secuies 
of Lacedaemonian power, thus securing the pass Them01,yke - 
of Thermopylae. He intended a second appearance in 

Greece in the following year in a more striking 

° His Designs. 

character. As ruler of Thessaly he commanded 
a majority in the synod of the Delphian Amphictiony, and 
at Delphi at the ensuing Pythia he determined His Assaggi . 
to preside in person over sacrifices such as had natlon * 
never before been seen. There were sinister rumours that 
the sacred treasures were none too safe. In the midst of 
his large designs, which none knew, but all feared, Jason 
was assassinated at a review by seven young men (370 b.c.). 
Thebes, at any rate, breathed more freely when the tyrant 
was dead. With him disappeared the union of Thessaly, 
and all chance of greatness for that country. In this 
respect J ason resembles Epameinondas. 

§ 292. The news of the Spartan defeat at Leuctra 
electrified the Greek world : the supremacy ^ 
which had been the slow growth of centuries, of Spartan 
the one great fact in Greek politics, linked on Sujr ' iemaLy ‘ 
the one hand with the power of Persia, on the other with 
that of the despots of Syracuse, was overthrown for ever. 
A new power had sprung with a bound into the front rank. 
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Her soldiers were the first who had overcome the Spartans, 
those artists and craftsmen in war, in fair fight ; her 
general was such as had never yet been seen in Greece. 

the Patoponnese there followed a 
Sparta, democratic reaction against Sparta ; a new 
political world was to be built out of the ruins of the old. 

Athens contributed not a little to the dissolution of the 


Spartan confederacy by reminding its members of the inde- 
pendence guaranteed to them by so many treaties, but never 
realised. Notwithstanding the provisions of the Peace of 
371 b.c., the states had obeyed the summons of Sparta to 
send their contingents to the army of Arehidamus ; it was 
hard to break the custom of so many centuries. The 
Athenians therefore summoned a congress of 
place of Sparta the states at Athens to ratify the Peace of 
of the p£ce Antalcidas, and to pledge them to mutual 
of Antaicidas. ^ e £ ence 0 f ^heir liberties. No dissentient voice 
was raised except that of Elis. Thus Athens usurped the 
position held by Sparta in 387 B.C., of champion (^poon-dr^s) 
of the Peace, but the only real result of the step was the 
weakening of the sense of dependence upon Sparta. 

§ 293. In Argos the democratic reaction displayed itself 
in its most brutal form. The masses rose 
j Reaction at against the wealthy and beat out the brains of 
some twelve or fifteen hundred with cudgels. 
The demagogues who had roused the mob also fell victims 
to its fury. This massacre was known as the “ scytalism ” 
or “ clubbing/’ 

The anti-Spartan spirit displayed itself in Arcadia 
Rebuilding with far-reaching results. The Mantineans at 
ot Mantmeia. once re b u ilt and refortified their city, which 
Agesilaus had destroyed (in 385 b.c.). More than that, 
the hour had now come for the Arcadians to stand forth 
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as one people with something more in common than their 
name — as members of a federal state. The mutual jealousy 
of Tegea and Mantineia unfitted either for p anaTeadiau 
being the capital of the federation. A new Federation, 
city was created by the concentration (uwoiKicr/xos) of 
some forty Arcadian villages. The site chosen was on 
both banks of the Helisson in south-west Arcadia, close to 
the Laconian frontier, and therefore admirably designed as 
a bulwark against Sparta to match Tegea in the eastern 
Arcadian plain. The city was laid out on a great scale, 
with a circumference of fifty stades, hence it 
was called Megale Polis, or Megalopolis, the Megalopolis ’ 
“Great City.” Its theatre was the largest in Greece. 
In a vast hall, attached to it, called the Tbe Federdl 
Thersilion, met the Federal Assembly, the 
official title of which was the Ten Thousand, for every 
Arcadian was a member. This assembly made war 
or peace, concluded alliances, and judged offences against 
the panarcadian League. In the Thersilion there also sat 
the Federal Senate of fifty Damiorgi, representing the 
federal cities, exercising the usual executive and delibera- 
tive functions of a Greek Council (ftovXrj). A permanent 
federal force called the Epariti, five thousand ^ ^ 

strong, was also maintained. The new city 
was a vast failure, and became a great desert, as a comic 
poet described it, but the federation itself existed until 
Alexander the Great dissolved it in 324 b.c. The date of 
the building of Megalopolis is uncertain ; perhaps 369 b.c. 

§ 294. The scheme of a united Arcadia was largely due to 
a certain Lycomedes, of Mantineia. In Tegea its supporters 
had to fight for the idea, but Agesilaus in vain appeared 
with an army in the Mantinean territory to hinder the 
movement. The Arcadians appealed for aid to Athens, and, 
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upon her refusal, to Thebes. This led to the first Theban 
First Theban invasion of the Peloponnese (winter, 370 b.c.). 
u JST”„nLT h e Thebans had just overcome the last 

(370 b.c.). ves tige 3 of resistance to their supremacy in 
Boeotia ; and the death of Jason had freed them from 
fear of Thessaly. 

The Lacedaemonians had retired before Epameinondas and 
Pelopidas reached Arcadia, so that the primary object of the 
expedition had disappeared, but the opportunity of striking 
at Sparta in her own domain was too good to be lost. The 
invaders crossed the Laconian frontier by four separate 
routes, uniting at Sellasia. Finding themselves 
El Ecbes 1 on & opposite Sparta, but on the left bank of the 
Sparta. they did not venture to assault the 

bridge, which was strongly guarded, but passed on to 
Amyclae, three miles to the south, and there crossed the 
river and advanced cautiously towaids the capital again. 
Sparta had no walls, and her women had never seen an 
enemy’s fires. Intestine dissension and the fear of a Helot 
rising added to the confusion and alarm. In this crisis 
AgeatasSwo^ was tlie vigilance and energy of Agesilaus 
Sparta, that saved the city. Soon also across Mount 
Parnon reinforcements came from the states still loyal, 
from Corinth, Sicyon, Phlius and the towns of the Argolic 
peninsula, and Epameinondas dared not risk an assault. 
He ravaged all Laconia between the Eurotas and Mount 
Taygetus, and returned to Arcadia. 

§ 295. Epameinondas now carried out a great design — 
Restoration of tiie restoration of the Messenians to the land 
the Messemans. 0 f their forefathers. Though for ninety years 
the Messenians had been wanderers over the face of Greece, 
they had lived always with the hope of return to Messenia. 
Since their expulsion from Naupactus and Cephallenia, on 
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the fall of Athens, they had sojourned in Bhegium, Messana, 
and near Cyrene in North Africa ; now they thronged back 
to Gi eece at the call of Epameinondas, and the land south- 
wards from the Arcadian border, between the sea and the 
range of Taygetus, one of the most fertile regions in the 
Peloponnese, was once more their home. That remnant of 
the old population which had lived as the serfs of Spartan 
lords upon what had once been their own land, was restored 
to freedom, and combined with the returning exiles. It 
was a wonderful realisation of hopes long ueipiess con- 
deferred, and a striking proof of the downfall dltiODOfS P arfca - 
of Sparta that she was compelled to look on helplessly 
while one-third of her territory was torn from her, and 
large numbers of her own citizens were thus NowCityof 
brought to beggary and disfranchisement. A Meseena - 
new city, Messene, was built on the western foot of Mount 
Ithome, the stronghold hallowed by the long defence 
of the ancestors of the new people. Messenia was 
“ synoecised,” like Attica in prehistoric days ; Synoecis?1 of 
for Messene was the real state, and the other Messenia> 
towns of the land stood to it as the towns and Demes of 
Attica to Athens. 

§ 296 . Thebes was now becoming too strong in the Pelo- 
ponnese, and it was not to the interest of Defensive 
Athens that Sparta should be too far depressed, t 
Iphicrates was therefore sent to the Isthmus 
to threaten the Theban retreat. Soon Sparta and Athens 
joined in a defensive alliance, and the lines of Mount 
Oneium were occupied by their joint forces, the Athenians 
, under Chabrias. Epameinondas broke through 

| x ° Second Theban 

! the lines, and won Sicyon to the Theban side, but Expedition imo 
' . . . . the Peloponnese 

other result oi this second Theban expedition 

; into the Peloponnese there was none (369 b.c.), so that 

24 


T. G. 
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Epameinondas fell into disfavour, and was not re-elected 
Boeotarch for the following year. Possibly, however, the 
real purpose of the expedition was to effect a diversion 
in order to allow the Messenians to fortify their town 
without interruption. 

§ 297. It was the course of affairs in Thessaly that 
brought back Epameinondas to power. Thessaly and the 
farther north began more and more to engage the attention 
of the Thebans, as it was in that quarter that Athenian 
designs were formidable. Jason had been succeeded by his 
Alexander of brothers, Polydorus and Polyphron. The former 
Pherae. was murdered by the latter, and he in turn by 
Alexander his nephew, who became Tagus of Thessaly, and 
showed himself a cruel tyrant. The Thessalians appealed 
first to Alexander of Macedon, who seized Larissa, Crannon, 
and other cities in his own interest. Then they appealed to 
Thebes, who could not allow the growth of a strong power 
in the north. The first expedition of Pelopidas into 
Thessaly was contemporaneous with the second of Epawei- 
FiratExpe nonc * as *k e Peloponnese (369 b.o.). Under 
dition of Theban protection the Thessalians revived their 

Pelopidas to . „ A . 

The&saiy old federal union. The country was divided 


into four political districts, corresponding to 
its geographical divisions. At the head of each was a 


Polemarch, with an Archon over all. Pelopidas also 
arranged a dispute between Alexander of Macedon (son 
of Amyntas) and Ptolemy of Alorus, rival claimants for 
the crown of Macedon. Scarcely was his back turned 
when his work there was undone, for Ptolemy murdered 
Alexander. The Athenian Iphicrates (who had been 
adopted as his son by Amyntas) also intervened with a fleet 
in support of Perdiccas and Philip, the sons of Amyntas. 
In order to combat this Athenian intervention, Pelopidas 
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§ 298 .] 

reappeared in Macedonia (368 b.c.), and forced the regent 
Ptolemy to enter the Theban alliance and give hostages. 
One of these hostages was Philip, who thus 
lived for a few years m Thebes, gaining ventionm 
an insight into Greek politics and studying 
the methods of the greatest captain of the age. 

On his return Pelopidas put himself in the power of 
his enemy Alexander of Pherae, who, relying on p e i op imis 
Athens, detained him. Athens, in fact, sent i-Sf 
Alexander thirty ships and one thousand tioops. 

The leaders of the Theban punitive expedition were so in- 
competent that the soldiers called upon Epamei- Rescned . 
nonclas, serving then as a hoplite in the ranks, E P am einondas. ■ 
to save them. He performed his task brilliantly, and r 
was elected Boeotarch, in which capacity he returned 
next year (367 b.c.) and forced Alexander to restore his , 
captive. 

§ 298. In the Peloponnese a new element of discord was 
at work, in the attitude and pretensions of the 
Arcadians. The guiding spirit was Lycomedes, 
whose programme was the emancipation of Arcadia from. 
Boeotian and all other foreign influence. Arcadian power 
rapidly extended; Heraea and the Arcadian Orchomenos, 
which had hitherto stood aloof, were compelled to join 
the federation, which thus became truly pan- 

Growth of 

arcadian. Alliance was formed with Argos the Arcadian 
on the one side and Messene on the other. 

Aided by a force of Celts sent by the tyrant of Syracuse, 
the Spartans under Archidamus invaded south-west 
Arcadia. As they were retiring the Arcadians and Argives 
cut them off and compelled them to fight to recover the 
road to Sparta. The Lacedaemonians charged with the 
courage of despair so fiercely that they swept all before 
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them. The Arcadians fled, pursued by the ruthless Celts. 
Of the Lacedaemonians, not a single man, it is said, fell. 

This, the so-called Tearless Victory (368 B.c.),- 
Th Victoiy esS was the first success gained by the Spartans 
(3 s b.c ). Leu.ct.ra, and the extravagant delight felt 

at Sparta showed how low she had fallen. 

During the summer, Ariobarzanes, Satrap of Phrygia, had 
sent to Greece an agent, who, at a congress at Delphi, tried 
to arrange a general peace,* but the attempt failed, as 
Sparta made the recovery of Messenia a sine qua non of 
her assent. Thebes then sent Pelopidas to Susa, whither 
also envoys from the other states repaired. 
P ?nFaTO?rof pt The king issued a rescript in the interests of 
Thebea ‘ Thebes, who hoped, now to play the part played 
before by Sparta in connection with the King’s Peace, but 
she was disappointed, for the congress of allies summoned 
to Thebes refused to accept the rescript. 

§ 299. The reply of Thebes to this refusal to acknow- 
ledge her claims was the third invasion of the 
oftiieMo- Peloponnese by Epameinondas (366 b.c.). The 
EpanJeinondas object of this expedition was quite different 
(366 B.o.). £ rom b.c. On that occasion the 

object was to humble Sparta and support Arcadia ; now, it 
was Arcadia that most stubbornly defied the will of Thebes ; 
Sparta was no longer formidable. The expedition effected 
no permanent result, beyond making the breach between 
Thebes and her recalcitrant protege irreparable. When in 
the same year Thebes seized Oropus, the Athenians and 
Death of Arcadians made alliance. This was the last 
Lycomedes. ae £ 0 £ j/ycomedes, who was murdered by some 
exiles into whose hands he fell ; Arcadia thus lost the best 


man she had. Athens was now pledged to assist both 
Arcadia and Sparta, which were actually at war; this 
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meant, practically, that she remained neutral, an attitude 
that presented no difficulty, as the Peloponnese Neutral Post- 
now ceased to he the scene of active warfare, tl0n of Athens - 
more especially as Corinth also, with Phlius and the Argolic 
cities, made peace with Thebes, but without alliance with 
her or withdrawal from their alliance with Sparta. The 
price of this neutrality was their recognition of the in- 
dependence of Messene. 

§ 300. The real conflict lay now between Thebes and 
Athens, for Athens supported Arcadia and Sparta, un- 
willing to sacrifice either to Theban ambition ; 

, Athenian 

and at the same time she was pushing her Activity in 
supremacy in the Aegean and the north in a 
way that seemed likely to fetter Boeotia. The active and 
successful instrument of Athenian policy in the Aegean 
was Timotheus, who reduced Samos after a siege Timotheus 
of ten months (365 b.c.). As the price of aid ReAuoesSamos “ 
rendered to Ariobarzanes, who was now in revolt against 
the Persian king, the Athenians recovered Sesfcos anc 
Crithote — a stepping-stone to the recovery of the entire 
Thracian Chersonese. Timotheus was now called to replace 
Iphicrates upon the Thracian station. J ust at thi< moment 
there came a change of policy in Macedonia, where 
Perdiccas slew Ptolemy, the regent, and turned to Athens 
for support against Thebes (365 b.c.), Timotheus was 
therefore able to reduce the towns round the Thermaic gulf. 
He captured Potidaea and Torone, and com-_ and p ofeUwa 
polled Pydna and Methone to join the Athenian mil ' Ioro ® c * 
alliance. Potidaea, like Samos, was occupied by Athenian 
cleruchs. Amphipolis, however, successfully resisted two 
attempts at capture; she was assisted by the resources of 
Olynthus at the head of the Chalcidian states, who herself 
was also menaced by the growth of Athenian power here. 
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§ 301. Epameinondas determined to contest with Athens 
Attempt of the supremacy of the sea — a strange departure 
tawmeaSea ^ rom the policy that would seem to have 
Power - been imposed upon Boeotia by nature. At 
this time Boeotia had a coast both on the Euiipus and 
the Corinthian gulf, and the important island of Euboea 
also belonged to her. In 364 b.c. the Boeotarch Epamei- 
nondas went to the Propontis with one hundred ships; 
the Thebans were determined to strike at the most vital 
point. The disaffected among the maritime allies of Athens 
were thus encouraged to revolt. It was clear from her 
sending a cleruchy to Samos— a breach of the spirit though 
not of the letter of the articles of association promulgated in 
377 b.c. — that Athens was determined to regain her old 
imperial position. Byzantium rebelled ; Rhodes and Chios 
negotiated with Epameinondas ; even Ceos, close by the 
Attic coast, renounced her allegiance — only to be im- 
mediately reduced by Chabrias. Nevertheless, in spite of 
this initial success, the first attempt of Thebes to make 
herself a sea-power was also the last. In fact, the essential 
Cause of its ^ as ^ s sea power, mercantile relations, was, 
Failure. j n h er case? entirely lacking. Even Corinth, 

in spite of her advantageous position, was in this period a 
nonentity in politics, just because she had no trade. The 
revival of Athens was due simply to the fact that the loss 
of her empire had not meant the loss of her trade. 

§ 302. Even if Thebes could have sustained the financial 
burden of maintaining a fleet continuously, events on land 
were bound to divert her energies. The last act of the 
Expedition of S ^ ort drama Theban supremacy was soon 
P thSy n+0 now to be P la J ed - Whilst Epameinondas was 
at sea, Pelopidas fell upon Thessaly to assist 
the Federation against the designs of the tyrant of Pherae, 
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§ 303.] 

An eclipse of the sun (July 13th, 364 b.c.), which occurred 
before he left Thebes, was interpreted as a presage of 
ill. A battle toot place for the possession of the hills 
of Oynoscephalae (“ Dog’s Heads ”) between ^ 
Scotussa and Pherae — the battlefield on which Cynoscephaiae 
nearly two centuries later the Eoman legions ^ 364 b,C! 3' 
under Flam minus were destined to vanquish utterly the 
phalanx of Macedon. The cavalry of Pelopidas drove off 
that of Alexander, but the infantry of the latter seized the 
heights, and it cost Pelopidas a hard fight to recover them. 
In the very moment of victory the Theban general caught 
sight of the Pheraean tyrant, and in a frenzy of passion 
dashed forward to smite him in the midst of Deathof 
his guards; so Pelopidas died, like Cyrus at 
Cunaxa. In the following year the Thebans sent another 
army, which compelled Alexander to withdraw from all his 
Thessalian conquests and bound him to subservience to 
Thebes. 

It was probably also during the absence of Epameinondas 
that the Thebans seized the ' opportunity of getting rid 
finally of their ancient enemies, the Orcho- Thebeg Destroyg 
menians. The town was destroyed, the men Orchomencs. 
slain, the women and children sold as slaves. The fate of 
the honourable and ancient city raised a cry of pity and 
horror throughout Greece. Not thirty years were to pass 
before the same doom would fall upon Thebes herself, now 
so desperately set upon maintaining her supremacy at home 
and abroad. 

§ 303. In the Peloponnese Arcadia seemed to be slipping 
entirely from Theban control. Ever since the „ ^ 

J Rift in the 

death of Lycomedes there had been an ever- Arcadkn 

League. 

widening rift in the Arcadian League; the 
breach was widened through war with Elis. In the course 
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of that war the Epariti actually occupied Olympia, and the 
Olympic Games of 364 b.c. were held under the presidency 
of the Pisatans, protected by the federal army. The 
Spartans under Archidamus in vain tried to 
Olympia effect a diversion. The Eleans and Achaean* 
(364 bc.). came againgt the Arcadians, and the sacred 
Altis became a battle-field. The treasures of the temple 
were also seized to pay the Arcadian army. Tins gave 
Mantineia the opportunity she sought of formally with- 
drawing from the League. In a curious way there thus 
came about a complete reversal of parts. Hitherto Tegea 
had always been the Arcadian outpost of Lacedaemonian 
power, and Mantineia bitterly hostile to Sparta ; now 
Mantineia headed the separatist and philo-Spartan party 
in the League, while Tegea held by the unity of Arcadia 
in leliance upon Thebes. A quintuple alliance 
Alliance against was formed between the Arcadians of Mantineia, 
the Eleans, Achaeans, Phliasians, and Athenians, 
with their allies, for mutual protection ; the Spartans would 
assist the Mantineans. The schism brought Epameinondas 
into the Peloponnese on his fourth and last expedition 
(362 b.c.). 

§ 304. Epameinondas advanced rapidly southwards on his 
last campaign, at the head of a full muster of 

East Invasion _ . 

by Epamei- the Inecan confederacy. The Phocians were 
Paiouonnese not represented, as their alliance bound them 
B *'^' only to lend aid in case Thebes was attacked. 
Pausing at Hemea, Epameinondas prepared to intercept the 
Athenians, hut when he learnt that they would go by sea 
to Laconia, he marched to Tegea, his Arcadian base, where 
he was joined by the forces of the Theban party in the 


League along with the Argives and Messenians, The enemy 
concentrated upon Mantineia, where Epameinondas hastened 
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to offer battle before the Athenians arrived, but he found 
their position too strong and retired again to Tegea. He 
then determined upon a brilliant coup, which, if successful, 
would have ended the war at a stroke, and enabled 
Thebes to dictate terms to the Peloponnese. Marching 
rapidly from Tegea, he tried to surprise Sparta. 

tt -mu £ , 1 1 • I £ ‘ , , He Attempts 

He would have round the city as unprotected to Surpass 
as “ a nest of young birds,” had not a Cretan Sparfca * 
deserter run all through the night with the news of the 
advance to Agesilaus. In hot haste the Spartans fell 
back ; it was a race for very existence, but the Spartans 
won, and fighting literally with their backs to the wall 
beat off the Theban assault. 

Baffled here, Epameinondas dashed back -to Tegea. His 
idea was that the Arcadians would be marching to succour 
the Spartans, and that he would find Mantineia undefended. 
His hoplites were worn out with their forced HisRetum 
night-march of thirty miles and could not get t0 Te s ea * 
beyond Tegea ; but, calling upon his weary cavalry for a 
desperate effort, Epameinondas advanced the remaining 
twelve miles to Mantineia. Here a second disappointment, 
unforeseen and unavoidable, awaited him. At the very 
moment of the Theban approach from the south the 
Athenian cavalry entered the city, having come after all 
by land through Cleonae. The conflict between the two 

troops of tired horsemen was short and sharp : 

, r He Fails to 

the Thebans and Thessalians, more weary than Capture 

_ . . • Mantineia. 

their opponents, were repulsed. It was m this 
encounter that Gryllos, one of the sons of Xenophon, fell. 

§ 305. The allies then drew together once more to 
Mantineia, twenty thousand strong, and Eparnei- Position of 
nondas must attack them on ground of their theAliies - 
own choosing. They occupied the narrow part of the plain 
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three or four miles south of the city, blocking the road fr-om 
Tegea. Epameinondas did not march directly to the gap, 
but north-westwards across the plain to the opposite hills. 
Seeing him move thus across tteir front at a distance 
Tactics of several miles, the enemy concluded that he 

Epameinondas. wou ifi n0 £ fight that day. When Epameinondas 
reached the foot of the hills, his column inclined to the 
right and crept slowly nearer to the foe; then halted as 
if to encamp, Suddenly the centre and rear companies 
turned from column into line. Thus the Thebans and 
Boeotians, who had r been marching at the head of the 
column of march, now formed the strong column of attack 
which, as at Leucfcra, was to bear all before it. The 
cavalry, which had probably been covering the right flank 
of the column, split into two bodies — one going to the 
left wing to act with the phalanx, the other advancing to 
Dispositions se * ze a knoll ou ^ on ^he plain to the right 
for Battle, f ron t. Epameinondas had gained the position 
he sought— a line oblique to that of the enemy, which 
enabled him to throw his huge Theban phalanx upon the 
Mantineans and Lacedaemonians on the right and right 
centre of their line, while he refused his own right. The 
cavalry and men-at-arms posted on the knoll threatened 
the Athenian rear, if they, being on the enemy’s left wing, 
should wheel inwards to attack the right flank of the 
charging Thebans. 

§ 306. Before the enemy had realised these plans, the 
Theban column, “ like the prow of a charging galley,” was 
Battle of Scaring down upon them in the wake of the 
Mantmeia victorious cavalry, which had swept aside the 
Peloponnesian horsemen. The Lacedaemonian 
hoplites could not maintain cohesion at the point of impact; 


soon the fragments of the allied army were in flight, when 
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suddenly the arms of the victors were paralysed by the 
news that their great commander had fallen, pierced as he 
charged at the head of his troops. The story of Death of 
the death scene has often been told. Epamei- E P ameinondas * 
nondas lived long enough to know that victory was his, long 
enough also to know that it was useless. Iolaidas and Dai- 
phantus, the two generals he would have chosen to succeed 
him, had also fallen, he was told. “You must make 
peace,” he said, as the fatal point was withdrawn. 

A general peace was proclaimed on the basis of the 
status quo and the autonomy of all the? states ; the indepen- 
dence of Megalopolis and Messene was thereby ^ ^ 

recognised, though the Arcadian League re- 
mained severed as before the battle. Only Sparta refused 
acquiescence, but her protests fell upon unheeding ears, and . 
she was too weak to enforce them. Lack of men and lack 
of funds were rapidly reducing her to complete exhaustion. 

§ 307. It was to gain money that Agesilaus in bis old 
age became a soldier of fortune. He led a Lacedaemonian 
force to the aid of Tachos, the rebel king of Agesilausin 
Egypt. Agesilaus was not accepted in Egypt Egypfci 
at his own valuation, and so when in Egypt itself the 
standard of revolt was raised by Nectanebus, he gave him 
his support. Soon a second pretender arose who brought 
Nectanebus himself to the brink of destruction, but the 
latter was rescued by the skill of Agesilaus and the valour 
of his Greek troops. The outcome of this intestine strife 
was that the great coalition of Egypt and the rebellious 
Sati aps of western Asia came to nought, and Artaxerxes 
reasserted his authority over Asia Minor. Sparta got what 
she most required — 230 talents from Nectanebus His Deatil 
in return for the services of Agesilaus. He ( 36lB - c -)- 
did not live to see Sparta again, but on his homeward 
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journey died near Cyrene at the age of eighty-four 
(360 b.c.). There is something pathetic in the old king's end. 
He had seen the great triumph of Sparta, and her great 
downfall— himself one of the guiding spirits of her policy 
during her thirty years of supremacy ; and, grey-haired and 
disappointed, he went forth on a degrading service to win as 
a mercenary the money which she needed in her sullen 
struggle with fate. 
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THE GREEKS IN SICILY. 

§ 308. Syracuse after her Victory over Athens; Democratic Advance.— 
§ 309. Carthaginian Invasion of Sicily ; Destruction, of Selinus 
and Himera.— § 310. Return and Death of Hermocrates.— § 311. 
Conquest of Acragas by Carthage.— § 312. Rise of Dionysius ; 
he makes Terms with the Carthaginians- in Order to Secure his 
Tyranny,— § 313. Dionysius Strengthens Syracuse ; his First War 
with Carthage.— § 314. Dionysius’s Second War with Carthage. 
— § 315. Conquest of Greek Italy by Dionysius; his Power 
in the Adriatic.— § 316. Dionysius at the Height of his 
Power,— § 317. Dionysius’s Third and Fouith Punic Wars ; Death 
of Dionysius.— § 318. Character of Dionysius ; Result of Ms 
Reign; Secret of his Failure.— § 319. Dionysius II,; Dion; 
Dionysius Trained by Plato ; Banishment of Dion and Return of 
Plato to Greece.— § 320. Dion Returns to Syracuse and Defeats 
Dionysius ; he is Banished and Recalled ; he Frees Syracuse from 
Dionysius.— § 321. Dion’s Political Method; he becomes a 
Tyrant ; Murder of Dion.— § 822. Second Tyranny of Dionysius ; 
Carthaginian Invasion ; Syracusan Appeal to Corinth.— § 323. 
Timoleon Sent to Sicily.— § 324. Dionysius Overthrown by 
Timoleon.--§ 325. Hicetas Overthrown and Syracuse Delivered 
by Timoleon ; Syracuse Repcopled.— § 326. Carthaginian In- 
vasion of Sicily ; Battle of the Crimisus ; Peace with Carthage ; 
Last Years of Timoleon.— § 327. The Greeks of Italy in Conflict 
with Brettians and Lucanians ; Aid Given to Taras by Sparta and 
by Epirus against the Lucanians. 

§ 308. The inhabitants of the great Dorian city of the 
West had passed through an experience very similar to 
that which sixty-five years previously had visited the 
forefathers of the Athenians who had tried to conquer 
them. Just as the Persians had been foiled in 480 B.c. 
on the straits of Salamis by the Greek fleet, so in 414 b.c. 
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had the hay of Syracuse seen the issue of the desperate 
struggle between the two most powerful of the 
between Athens Greek cities, the one fighting for freedom, the 
and Syracuse. sta.king her prestige and almost her 

very existence upon the attempt to enslave her fellow- 
G reeks. The victory over the Persians had launched 

Athens upon a career of empire and democratic develop- 
ment. What were to be the consequences of the victory 
so nobly earned by the Syracusans? In the first place, 
the premier rank among the Sicilian cities was 

Syracusan 1 

Supremacy in assured to Syracuse ; henceforth the future of 
the island lay with the Dorians. At the same 
time, the privilege of leadership entailed the responsibility 
of protection, and the championship of Hellenic civilisation 
in the island devolved upon Syracuse. This meant war 
with the Carthaginians at no distant period. As regards 
internal development, the experience of Athens after the 
Persian wars was repeated at Syracuse ; there ensued a 
great advance in a democratic direction. This 

Democratic , , 

Developments development was rendered easier by the fact 
that Hermocrates, the real hero of the defence, 
hut no democrat, was appointed to the command of the 
Syracusan squadron co-operating with the Spartan fleet in 
the Aegean (from 411 b.c.).* Consequently the democratic 
party under Diodes had free scope for their 

Diodes. . 

innovations, which included, among other things, 
the adoption of the thoroughly democratic device of the 
lot in the appointment of magistrates. 

§ 309 . In 410 b.c. the renewal of the quarrel between 
Segesta Appeals ® e o esta anc ^ Selinus led to war with Carthage. 

to Carthage. g e gesta, now that Athens could intervene no 
more, appi aled to Carthage, where Hannibal, the grandson 
* ISee p. 304. 
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of that Hamilcar who had fallen at Himera * seventy years 
before, thirsted for vengeance upon the Greek race. A 
great expedition was fitted out; Selinus was j) estmction 
stormed and its population slaughtered to the of Seiinus- 
merest remnant. Then Hannibal turned upon Himera. 
The Syracusan fleet succeeded in carrying half the popu- 
lation into safety at Messana, but the rest were massacred, 
three thousand of them being sacrificed after _ andof 
torture to the spirit of Hamilcar, and the city Hiraera - 
was utterly destroyed. Western Sicily was now entirely 
in Carthaginian hands. 

§ 310 . At this moment Hermocrates returned to Sicily. 
After the defeat of Mindarus at Cyzictisf (410 b.c.), 
Hermocrates had been deposed from his com- D eposltion 0 f 
mand by his government, and banished. By Hemocr<ltes - 
reoceupying Selinus and warring upon the Carthaginians, 
and by bringing home from Himera the bones of the 
Syracusans lying unburied before her ruined walls, he 

strove to secure recall. When all this failed, 

. . . , . , * His Death, 

he broke into Syracuse by force, but was slam 

by the inhabitants along with most of his desperate band 
(407 b c.). 

§ 311 . The Carthaginians next year renewed their attack, 
Their object was to make all Sicily a Carthaginian province. 
Acragas, the greatest city of the island next 
to Syracuse, was invested by Hannibal and his the Can. 
cousin Himilco (406 b.c.). Hannibal died of 
a pestilence which ravaged the Carthaginian camp, but 
the siege continued. As food ran short, the mercenaries, 
the main strength of the defence, deserted. When at 
last Dexippus, a Spartan who directed operations for the 
Acragantines, also deserted the town with the remnant 
* See p. 230. t See p. 308. 
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of the hired troops, the whole population in despair deter- 
mined to evacuate the place. All, with the exception 
of those too old or too sick to travel, fled by 

Plight of the , , , , . ^ J 

People of night, unmolested by the Carthaginians, to 
Aeiagas. Q e j a . gome p owe ver, preferred to remain 

and die in the town. The Acragantines have been branded 
as cowards for this, but wherein does their conduct differ 
from that of the defenders of Plataea, or cf the Athenians 
in the Persian wars, or of those modern Greeks who cut 
their way out of Mesolonghi through the Turkish lines in 
the War of Liberation in 1826 ? 

§ 312. The fall of Acragas paved the way to the estab- 
lishment of tyranny at Syracuse. One Dionysius, a man 
of obscure birth, who had been a partisan of 
Hermocrates, gave voice to the popular dis- 
satisfaction and alarm by accusing the Syracusan generals 
of treachery. The generals were deposed, and Dionysius 
and a new board -were appointed. His intrigue took the 
usual course. Soon his colleagues were in turn accused by 
—Elected him of disloyal designs, and he was elected sole 
general with full powers. The last step was to 
(406 b.c.). p rocure a bodyguard. This was granted by the 
Syracusan army when Dionysius pretended that his enemies 
had tried to assassinate him. The steps by which Dionysius 
gained bis power, and the position that he held, are exactly 
paralleled by the history of the Athenian Peisistratus. 

The first exploit of Dionysius hardly justified his preten- 
Faiiure of his sions. The Carthaginians were by this time 
CarthagLians encamped before Gela. The plan of a com- 
at Gela. attack upon their camp completely failed 

(405 b.c.). All that could be done was to evacuate the 
town and remove the population in a body; the entire 
population of Camarina was also bidden to quit that 
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§ 313.] 

city and take refuge in Syracuse. So great was the 
revulsion of feeling produced by this sorry exploit, in 
which the good faith of Dionysius was with reason 
impugned, that an attempt was made by the Syracusan 
knights to subvert their tyrant. The knights, of course, 
belonged to the aristocratic families. The attempt failed, 
and Dionysius came to terms with the Car- Terms made 
thaginians (405 b.c.). The Carthaginians were 
to retain their own territory in western Sicily, Caith,lsinmi13, 
together with Acragas, Selinus, and Him era (on the site 
of which the Carthaginians had erected a new town called 
Thermae) ; Cela and Camarina were to be un walled towns, 
paying tribute to Carthage ; Leontini and Messana, as well 
as the Sicel communities in central Sicily, were to be 
independent. Lastly, the Syracusans were to be subject 
to Dionysius. Thus at the price of sacrificing 

TT H . ... TV • • 4 * His Motives. 

Hellenic cities Dionysius gained from the 
national foe the guarantee of his own unconstitu- 
tional position, and the opportunity of consolidating his 
power. 

§ 313. During the next few years Dionysius carried out 
those works of fortification which rendered 0rtyftia 
Syracuse the strongest city in the Greek world. Fortified - 
First he fortified the island of Ortygia, which served as the 
acropolis of Syracuse, to he his own impregnable castle. 
In 403 b.c. the citizens mutinied and besieged him, and 
he was only saved by the Campanian ( i.e Samnite) 
mercenaries whom the Carthaginians employed „ 

° 1 J Seizure by 

in Sicily. Then he attacked the independent Dionjsiusof 

.. . . . , , ... , „ , Greek Cities. 

Sicel communities, and also made himself master 
of Catane, Naxos, and Leontini. Messana alone of all the 
Sicilian Greek cities now retained her independence. The - 
Syracusan fleet was raised to three hundred ships ; siege 
t. g. 25 
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engines hitherto unheard of were constructed, and immense 
stores of arms were accumulated. In 397 e.c. 
Pl ? R amst nS the Syracusan tyrant threw down the gauntlet 
Carthage. ^ Carthage by demanding that the Cartha- 
ginians should give the Greek cities their freedom. 

The tributary Greek cities hailed him as a deliverer. 

He captured Eryx, and after desperate efforts 
D t°War U \vith took the island-town of Motya by means 
ialuii ' se mole and siege- towers. Next year, how- 

ever, Himilco retook Motya and Eryx, and captured and 
razed Messana ; the Syracusan fleet was defeated near 
Catane, and Dionysius was shut up and besieged 
y in Syracuse. Thirty-two ships under a Lacedae- 
Carthagimans. admiral arrived to his aid, but his 

chief ally was the malaria which decimated the forces of 
the besiegers. A night attack broke up the demoralised 
host. Himilco and the citizens of Carthage 
were , allowed, under a secret agreement, to 
escape, but their allies and mercenaries were destroyed or 
enslaved. The result of this First Punic War of Dionysius- 
was to confine the Carthaginians once more 
Confined to to the western corner of Sicily, and to leave 
West of Sicily. j)j on y g j ug ^ rec t]y or indirectly lord of the rest 

of the island. Probably the Carthaginians might have 
been entirely expelled, but in the menace of their continual 
presence lay the only guarantee of the Syracusan tyrant’s 
position. 

§ 314 . Five years later (392 b.c.) the Second Punic 
War broke out, but both the cause and the 

Second Punic _ 

War of course oi it are obscure. The Carthaginian 
general was Mago. Dionysius allied himself 
with the Sicels, especially Agyris, tyrant of Agyrium, 
and the Carthaginians sued for peace, explicitly acknow- 
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lodging the sway of Dionysius over eastern and central 
Sicily. 

§ 315. With this date (391 b.c.) begins the third period 
into which the career of Dionysius falls — that , 

of the conquest of Greek Italy. The prelude Italian Greeks 
to this expansion was the refoundation of by Dl0nysius ‘ 
Messana in 396 b.c. In Italy itself Dionysius had an 
ally in Locri • his object was to capture Rhegium, which 
town, besides commanding the strait on its Italian side, 
had deeply offended Dionysius when, he wished to marry 
a Rhegine maiden ; the only wife he should have, he was 
told, was the hangman’s daughter. The first attack was 
repulsed. Dionysius allied himself with the Lucanians, a 
people of Sam nit e origin then threatening the Greek cities 
from the north. The army of the combined Greek cities was 
defeated on the river Elleporus (389 b.c.), and their league 
shattered. Rhegium staved off the day of doom for a time 
by the surrender of her fleet. The end came in 387 b.c., 
when on feeble pretexts Dionysius invested the town. 
Under the leadership of Phyton, the Rhegines Captureof 
held out for more than ten months ; on the fall ^egium- 
of the town those who could not find means of ransom were 
sold into slavery ; Phyton was executed with torture ; the 
town was utterly destroyed. Eight years later ^ 
Dionysius took Croton, and so became master 
of southern Italy (379 B.c,). His power extended into 
the Adriatic, where his colonies of Lissus in Illyria, 
Pharos and Issa (islands near the Illyrian 

. . Settlements of 

coast), and his alliance with Alcetas, prince Diunysuis^m 

of the Molossians, secured at least some 
part of the commerce in this region for Syracuse. 

§ 316. Dionysius was now at the zenith of his power. 
Even in Greece proper his influence was felt. It was the 
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weight of his alliance thrown on the side of Persia and 
Sparta that, in 387 b.c., had forced the Peace 
^in Greece of Antalcidas upon Greece.* In 373 B.c. he 
ri ° ier ' assisted Sparta against Athens, and in 369 
and 368 b.c. against Thebes. f The general feeling in 
G-reece about the great tyrant of the West found ex- 
pression in an incident which occurred at the Olympic 
Games of 384 b.c., when the Athenian orator Lysias 
raised a voice of warning against the dangers threaten- 
ing Greece from Dionysius and Artaxerxes, the Persian 
king. A magnificent deputation from the Syracusan 
tyrant was present at the festival ; such deputations were 
invested with a sacred character, but on this occasion this 
did not avail before the storm of angry feeling roused by 
the orator ; the tents of the Syracusan envoys were torn to 
shreds, and the envoys themselves narrowly escaped violence 
at the hands of the infuriated mob. 

§ 317. Apparently in 383 b.c. the Carthaginians renewed 
their warfare with Dionysius. Little is known of this 
Third Punic War. In one battle the Syracusans were 
victorious, and Mago, the Carthaginian commander, was 
slain. This occurred at Cabala, the site of which is not 
d p known. Soon another battle was fought, at 

War of Cronion, near Panormus, in which Dionysius 

was defeated (378 b.c.). He had to surrender 
all his territory west of the river Ilalycus, including the 
city Selinus. 

For the next ten years we know nothing of the Syracusan 
Fourth Punic empire. In 368 b.c. Dionysius began his 
War< Fourth Punic War to win back the lost Greek 
territory. He captured Eryx and its harbour, Drepanon, 
and recovered Selinus. He next laid siege to Lilybaeom, 

* See p. 338. f See pp. 355 and 371. 
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the city founded by the Carthaginians on the bay of Motya 
to take the place of that town. Lilybaeum 
defied all his efforts, and when the Carthaginians Baffled at 
captured nearly the whole of his fleet in the Lllyba6UQ ' 
harbour of Drepanon, he was compelled to retire. Next 
year the great tyrant died. He was a writer of tragedies, 
and at last had won first prize at the Lenacan 
festival in Athens with a tragedy entitled The Diony&ius 
Ransoming of Hector ; out of joy, it was said, ^ B c) ‘ 
at this tardy recognition, he drank, so freely as to bring 
on a fever which killed him. 

§ 318. Dionysius was not a truly great man ; his aims 
were too personal. If he was ever conscious 

, . . . r, . , . . , . His Character, 

oi his own significance m history as a champion 
of Hellenic^— i,e., European — civilisation against the Asiatic, 
he was, at the same time, always ready in the interests 
of his own ambitions to shut his eyes to his true mission. 
All that he did was done primarily for his own aggrandise- 
ment, and it is somewhat foolish to lay stress upon his 
championship of Hellenism. The net result of his thirty- 
eight years’ reign was that the Sicilian domain Tho Resillt of 
of Carthage was lessened by the strip of territory his Eei s n * 
which lay between the rivers Halycus and Himerus ; some 
of the fairest Greek cities in the island had been abandoned 
to the enemy ; others Dionysius himself had enslaved and 
destroyed; in Italy he was leagued with the Lucanians against 
the Greeks; everywhere his own unconstitutional gecrot of hig 
rule replaced the free play of Hellenic auto- I ' ailme * 
nomous activity. In his unconstitutional position we find 
the secret of his life’s failure. Dionysius had some qualities 
of a great man, but just because he was in the Greek sense a 
tyrant, all his aims and actions were marred by the necessity 
he was under of looking primarily to his personal security. 
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§ 319. Dionysius bad two wives — Doris of Locri, 
wbo bore Mm throe sons, and Aristomache, daughter of 
Hipparinus of Syracuse, who bore him two 

Dionysius II. r . , , T , , 

sons, Hippannus and JNysaeus, and two 
daughters. The eldest of the whole family was Dionysius, 
a son of Doris, to whom the empire now descended. He 
was a feeble but not unamiable prince of about twenty- 
eight years of age. His chief minister was Dion, who had 
also been the most trusted of the ministers of Dionysius I. 

Dion was r in fact allied by marriage with 
the house of Dionysius. He was brother-in- 
law to the elder Dionysius, who had married his sister 
Aristomache, and had himself married Arete, the daughter 
of Aristomache and Dionysius. The tyrant's second 
daughter, Sophrosyne by name, was the wife of her half- 
brother, Dionysius the younger. Thus the new king and 
his minister were closely connected by marriage. But as 
Dion was uncle by blood to Hipparinus and Hysaeus 
(his sister’s sons), it might, have seemed likely that he 
should support their claim to the empire. His adhesion 
to Dionysius II. was the outcome of a hope which he 
cherished of carrying into effect one of the most curious 
experiments that history can show — that of turning a tyrant 
into a philosopher, and so realising upon earth the Platonic 
Utopia in which kings are philosophers and philosophers 
Phto’s inf u- kings. For Dion had come under the influence 
ence on Dion. 0 f Plato’s magic personality,* and he hoped 
that Dionysius would respond to the same influence. To 
that end Plato, now sixty years of age, was invited to 
visit Syracuse to train the young Dionysius, already a 
convert to philosophy through Dion, and to bring into 
being an ideal state. When Plato had visited Syracuse 
* Plato, bora 428 B.c,, died 347 B.o. 
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twenty years previously lie had incurred the suspicions of 
Dionysius X., who, it was said, had him sold as a slave in 
-A egina by the Spartan Pollis. However, in 367 b.c. Plato 
returned to Syracuse in the interests of the 

. J Plato’s 

great experiment, Ihe course of instruction Training of 
was very different from what one ignorant of 
Plato’s mind might have expected. Plato began at the 
very beginning, and set the young prince to the study of 
geometry. At that rate it would have been some years 
before the framing of the ideal state could have been taken 
in hand ; but if the prime condition, that of philosopher- 
king, was to be realised, it is hard to see how Plato could 
have proceeded otherwise than he did. Por Plato was very 
far from making the mistake of thinking that a few 
general lectures could be a substitute for thorough and 
systematic study. The result was natural, and indeed 
inevitable; Dionysius grew tired of his geometry, 0pposition o£ 
and the statesman and historian Philistus, a Philistus - 
strong adherent of despotic rule, and a foe of Dion, replaced 
Dion in the prince’s favour. Dion fell under suspicion of 
aiming at supreme power and was sent into exile. After 
some time Plato was granted leave to return Banisliment ' 
to Athens, but very soon he returned again ofDion * 
to Syracuse, probably with the object of securing the 
recall of Dion from exile. This time Plato 

Archytas of 

was enabled to escape only through the good Taimtwm 
offices of Archytas of Tarentum, who was 
both a statesman and a philosopher of the Pythagorean 
school (360 b.c.). 

§ 320. Dion meanwhile had betaken himself to Greece. 
In 357 b.c. he sailed from Zacynthus with a small force to 
overthrow Dionysius. He escaped the fleet of Philistus, 
which was on the watch for him off the Italian coast, by 
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sailing directly across tlie open sea. He landed at Minoa, 
a Carthaginian port in south-western Sicily; thence he 
Dion Enters marched straight upon Syracuse, for Dionysius 
Syracuse. was that moment absent in Italy. Syracuse 
was entered without a blow, but the citadel (the island of 
Ortygia) was still held by the mercenaries of Dionysius. 

Defeat of A week later Dionysius himself sailed into the 
~or d great harbour with his fleet. In a naval 
Phiiistus. battle which ensued, the fleet of Dionysius 
was totally defeated, with the loss of its commander, 
Phiiistus, who was captured and cruelly put to death. 
H ra 1 ’a notary was gained by a returned Syracusan 
exile, Heracleides, who was made admiral by 
the Syracusan assembly in opposition to the wishes of 
Dion. Upon his defeat, Dionysius escaped from Ortygia, 
leaving his son Apollocrates in command of his mercenaries. 
The enmity between Heracleides and Dion culminated when 
the Syracusans, suspecting the loyalty of the latter, deposed 
, ^ him and dismissed his Peloponnesian troops 

Dion Deposed. . x i 

unpaid ; Dion retired to Leontini (356 b.c.). 
When the garrison of Ortygia, being reinforced by a 
Campanian leader of mercenaries called Hypsius, who 

Dion Recalled arr * ve( * a ^ ai ‘g e convoy, made a sally into 
the city ravaging and burning, Dion was 
recalled. Soon afterwards Apollocrates sur- 
rendered Ortygia and departed, and Syracuse was free 
at last. 

§ 321. Freedom as understood by the Syracusans, and 
freedom as understood by Dion, were two different things. 

Dion’s ideal ^ ie disciple of Plato regarded democracy as 
of Government. pttl e better than tyranny. It was in Sparta, 
if at all on earth, that an approach to an ideal govern- 
ment was discerned by the Platonic philosophers, and it 
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was upon the lines of Spartan polity — i.e. f in the direction 
of aristocracy or modified oligarchy, under the kingship 
of Dion himself — that the Syracusan government was to 
be remodelled. His refusal to dismantle the fortifications 
of Ortygia, the visible sign of despotism, and his retention 
of the mercenary standing army, gave the lie 

® He becomes 

to Dions professions or his desire to restore Tyrant of 
liberty. When at last he caused his rival 8yilUn ‘ se ‘ 
Heracleides, who was indeed a worthless intriguer, to be 
murdered, he virtually declared himself the successor of 
Dionysius. It was from the bosom of the Platonic school 
itself that vengeance soon came upon the disciple Mmdor of 
who had proved faithless to liis philosophy. 1)1011 ( 364 
Oallippus, an Athenian, a trusted friend of Dion, had him 
assassinated, and himself seized supreme power (354 b.c.). 

§ 322. Oallippus ruled despotically for about a year, and 
then, being absent at Catane, he was expelled TyTO11)y of 
by a rising beaded by Hipparinus and Nysaeus, CalllpU3 ~ 
the sons of Dionysius I. and Aristomache (353 b.c,). He 
was finally murdered at Rkegium. Hipparinus __ of Bipj 
reigned in Ortygia until he was murdered in P anBW ~ 
his drunkenness. Nysaeus succeeded him until 346 b.c., 
when Dionysius II. once more obtained posses- 
sion of what was left of his father’s kingdom. 

Most of the (Sicilian cities were now under the sway of 
tyrants ; Carthage was encroaching in the west chaos m Sicily 
and preparing to reduce the whole island; bands andSyracuse - 
of Campanian mercenaries roamed at will desolating the 
open country; the different quarters of Syracuse were 
turned into camps of the various factions, and its 
streets were their battlefields. Dionysius II., Sc cond Tyianny 
who, since his flight from Syracuse, had been of Dl0nysn,s ‘ 
living at Locri, his mother’s city, suddenly returned and 
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expelled Nysaeus. The Locrians wreaked vengeance for his 
H'cetas tyrannies upon. his wife and daughters, who 
were murdered with cruel outrages. The 
Syracusans turned for assistance against Dionysius to 
Carthaginian Hicetas, tyrant of Leontini, formerly a friend 
invasion. 0 f Di on> Just at this moment the Cartha- 
ginians invaded Greek Sicily, and were joined by 
Hicetas, who hoped by their aid to make 

Syracusan m 

Appeal to himself lord of Syracuse. The Syracusans, 
thus betrayed, appealed for help to Corinth, 
their parent city. 

§ 323. Once before Syracuse had appealed to the sister 
cities of her race, and Sparta had sent her one man, Gylippus, 
who had accomplished all that was asked ; now again, this 
time by Corinth, one man was sent, and he accomplished 
, more than any one could have hoped. That 

Timoleon. J r 

man was Timoleon, one of the most tragic 
and interesting figures of Greek history. The son of 
Timodemus, of noble family and eminent personal qualities, 
Timoleon would have seemed marked out for a distinguished 
career in his own city ; but for the past twenty years he 
had been living the life of a recluse on his paternal estate, 
his life darkened by the memory of his brother’s murder 
and his mother’s curse. Ilis brother Timophanes had 
established himself as despot of Corinth in 366 b.c., when 
the threatening attitude of Athens had made it necessary 
to set on foot a permanent garrison of mercenary troops, of 
Murder of his Timophanes was in command. In vain did 
Brother, Timoleon reason with his brother, whose life he 

iimophanes. . 1 

had once saved at the peril of his own. When 
entreaty failed, he put patriotism before fraternal affection, 
and stood by a silent accomplice in his murder. When now 
the appeal came from Syracuse, Timoleon was selected to 
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lead the forlorn hope ; his success or failure in the desperate 
enterprise was to decide whether he was to be lauded as a 
tyrant-slayer or loathed as a fratricide. It was not the 
best of omens that the poor force which he took with him 
was mainly composed of discharged mercenaries Hq gails 
lately serving on the Phoeian side in the Sacred t0 Sic5l3r * 
War — men already branded with the charge of sacrilege for 
their share in the plundering of the temple at Delphi.'** 

324. By this time Hicetas, in conjunction with the 
Carthaginians, had shut up Dionysius closely Hicetasa 
in Ortygia, and was practically master of 
Syracuse. His envoys, supported by a Punic fleet, attempted 
to intercept Timoleon at Rhegium, but by a stratagem 
he escaped and arrived safely at Tauro- Timoleonab 
menium, a city established by the Carthaginian Tauromenium. 
Himilco in 397 b.c. above the site of Naxos, which 
Dionysius I. had destroyed.! Hicetas was defeated at 
Hadranum, and allies flocked to Timoleon. 

Surrender of 

The Corinthian liberator marched on Syracuse, y 
and Dionysius surrendered to him (344 B.c.). 

The ex- tyrant was sent away to Corinth on a pension, 
and there he lived the remainder of his days, a sort of 
living curiosity as a “king in exile,” whose 

X -IT.- X His Exile 

smart sayings made him a worthy counter- 
part of the cynic Diogenes, who also lived at Corinth. 

§ 325. It remained for Timoleon to get rid of Hicetas, to 
whose support Mago came with a great fleet. 

Now at last the object so long striven for by 
the Carthaginians was all but attained ; they ( 
had secured admission within the walls of Syracuse, though 
Timoleon’s lieutenant, Neon, held out with a Corinthian 
garrison in Ortygia. Before long, however, Timoleon and 
* See p. 420. f See p. 385. 
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Neon gained certain successes which gave them a portion 
Withdrawal of the city, and Mago, suspecting Hicetas of 
giSa^aont treachery, withdrew his forces. This with- 
Syracuse. drawal was fatal to Carthaginian hopes, and 
Mago committed suicide rather than face the certainty 
of horrible death at the hands of his enraged countrymen. 

Timoleon recovered the remainder of Syracuse 
of Syracuse hy from Hicetas, wlio withdrew to Leontini. The 
mio eon. wag se t to the deliverance of Syracuse by 
the demolition of the hated fortress on the island of Ortygia ; 
bn its site halls of justice were built. 

Timoleon’s next care was to repeople Syracuse, for the 
Syiacuss of the past years had sadly reduced the 

Bcpeopied. number of citizens. Word flew through all 
Greece, recalling exiles and inviting new settlers. It was 
the second foundation of the city. Two citizens of Corinth 
revised the constitution in a democratic sense, upon the 
Democracy basis of the laws of Diodes (see p. 382). From 
Established, ^his date Syracuse issued silver coins of a new 
type — with a Pegasus or winged steed, the symbol of 
Corinth, Timoleon’s native city, on one side; and on the 
other the head of Zeus, the God of Freedom, fit emblem of 
the work he had achieved. 

§ 326. The work of reorganisation was interrupted by a 
„ „ , . great Carthaginian invasion led by Hamilcar 
invasion of ana Jtlasarubal from Luybaeum m co-operation 
with Hicetas. The Carthaginians marched 
straight upon Syracuse with seventy thousand men. Timo- 
leon determined to meet them with some twelve thousand 
men, all he could raise, in Punic territory — ie., west of the 
river Halycus. The two armies met on the river Crimisus, 


in the territory of Selinus. When the mist rolled away 
in the early morning, the Greeks on the high ground 
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§ 326.] 

watched the war-chariots and the picked tioops of the 
enemy, including the “ Sacred Band ” of two 
thousand five hundred Carthaginians of noble cmuuns 
and wealthy family, crossing the river. Then <83 ° B ’ C '^ 
Timoleon swooped upon them with horse and foot. For 
long the Greeks strove in vain to break down the solid wall 
of shields of the u Sacred Band ” ; their spears were flung 
aside at last as useless for this work, and the attack was 
renewed with the sword. The “ Sacred Band ” of Carthage 
died as did that of the Thebans at Ohaeroneia, and the rest 
of the host, discomfited by a storm of wind and hail driving 
full in their faces, could make no stand; behind the 
Carthaginians, the Crimisus, swollen by the sudden storm, 
swept the fugitives to destruction. Fifteen thousand 
prisoners, ten thousand dead, and the rich spoil of the camp 
was the result of this hard-fought action (339 B.a). The 
Carthaginians made some attempt to renew the struggle in 
the following year, but the Sicilian tyrants were doomed. 
Mamercus of Catane and Hicetas of Leontini ^ 
were both captured and slain ; Hippon, who had Sicilian 
recently seized Messana, was tortured to death ' Dcsl)0ts ' 
in the theatre by the Messanians. The remaining despots 
were easily expelled, and all Sicily east of the Halycus was 
once more free. Carthage sued for peace, and Terms of Peace 
the Halycus was acknowledged as the boundary Wlth Gaithage - 
between Carthaginian and Hellenic Sicily. The ancient 
but long depopulated sites of Gela, Acragas, and Camarina 
received new inhabitants, and peace and prosperity reigned 
in Sicily for the next twenty years. 

As soon as his work was done, Timoleon laid down his 
power. The Syracusans gave him a property LastYearsoj > 
near the city, on which he lived for the re- Timoleon - 
mainder of his days the honoured arbitrator of the Greek 
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cities. In the last months of his life he was blind. He 
died some two years after his great victory (337 b.c.). 
“ Among the statesmen of that age, next to Epameinondas, 
the noblest representative of the old Greek republics, and 
Alexander, the most brilliant soldier, Timoleon may be 
considered the greatest; he was the hero of western 
Greece.” * 

§ 327. We must turn for a moment to the history of the 
The Greeks portion of the empire of Dionysius I. 

of Italy- 'ppe collapse of that empire under the assault 
of Dion necessarily threw the Greek cities in southern Italy 
upon their own resources, and exposed them to attack by 
-Attacked hy the native tribes pressing from the mountains 
Native Tnbe&. 0 f interior —the Lucanians, Messapians, and 

Brettians, or Bruttians. The Brettians first appear in 
history in 356 b.c. ; they were apparently simply 
the native element in south-western Italy, which, 
having for long been subject to the influence of Greek 
civilisation, rose to prominence and asserted its independence 
when the strong arm of the Greek tyrant was no longer 
felt. The greatest Greek city in southern Italy at this date 
Appeal of was ^ aren ^ um > originally a colony of Sparta.t 

Taientum The Tarentines grew effeminate as wealth in- 
to Sparta. . 

creased, and about 346 B.c. they were fain to 
appeal for help to their parent city, even as Syracuse had 
appealed to Corinth. The Spartan king, Archidamus, 
Battle of res P onc ^ the appeal, and fought with the 
Messapians until he was slain at Manduria, 
or Mandonion — on the same day, it was said, 
that Philip won his victory at Ohaeroneia (338 b.c.). The 
Tarentines then obtained assistance from another quarter 


* Holm’s History of Greece , iii, 404. 
f See p. 51. 
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Alexander, brother of Olympias (and therefore uncle of 
Alexander the Great), king of the Molossians, seized the 
opportunity thus presented of founding a 

^ Alexander of 

kingdom in the West, as his nephew was doing Ephus Aids 

on a much grander scale in the East. In 

334 B.c. he arrived in Italy. He subdued the Messapians 

and conquered the Brettian League. The infant 

republic of Home made a treaty with him. the Messapians 

. , , . , . , . . . and Biettians. 

Alexander was treacherously slam during an 

engagement at Pandosia by a Lucanian exile serving in the 

Tarentine army (330 b.c.). The murderer was 

y rp ' , , , His Minder 

an emissary of the Tarentmes, who had at at Pandosia 
last come to fear their too successful ally. It (33 ° 
is possible that Alexander had dreamed of an empire that 
should embrace Sicily as well as southern Italy— a dream 
which fifty years later brought across the Pynhusof 
Adriatic his descendant, Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, E i )iras - 

in answer to an appeal of Tarentum for aid against the 
Romans. 
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THE RISE OF MACEDONIA. 

§ 328. Collapse of Sparta and Decay of Thebes ; Maritime Power of 
Athens ; she Recovers the Thracian Chersonese and Euboea. — 
§ 329. Macedonia ; its Geography; its History to the Accession 
of Philip.— § 330. Philip of Macedonia ; the Question between 
him and Athens about Amphipolis ; he Seizes Amphipolis ; War 
with Athens.— § 831. Progress of Philip: he Captures Pydna and 
Potidaea, and Founds Philippi.— § 332. Philip make!Ta United 
Nation by Organising a National Standing Army.— § 333. 
Development of the Phalanx ; the Saiissa ; Importance of the 
Cavalry.— § 334. Mausolus of Caria ; he Incites Chios, Cos, and 
Rhodes to Revolt.— § 335. The “ Social War ” ; Attack on Chios ; 
Trial, Condemnation, and Death of Timotheus.— § 336. Opera- 
tions of Chares ; End of the War, and of the Athenian Naval 
Empire.— § 337. Death of Mausolus ; Artemisia ; the Tomb of 
Mausolus. 

§ 328. Of the three principal states of Greece, Athens 
alone continued to be of supreme importance after the 
battle of Mantineia. The greatness of Thebes depended 
upon the life of a single man, and when he was gone 
collapse of power of Boeotia was lost. The 

Tieim c0 Uapse was instantaneous and irretrievable. 
The decay of Sparta was due to a different cause. She 
perished from the steady decrease in the number of her fully 
Depopulation q ua hfied citizens; they had dwindled from eight 
of Sparta, thousand at the time of the Persian wars to 
fifteen hundred at the time of the battle of Leuctra ; but 
fatal as was that battle, in which four hundred Spartiates 
perished in a day, it was the wresting of Messenia that 
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more fatally reduced the number of the landed class. The 
constant waifare had also drained the Spartan 
Athenian treasury, and there were no means of tapping 
the wealth of individuals, as by the Liturgies, 
or gratuitous state services, at Athens. The result was 
that Athens alone retained her old place, for she alono 
had a sure basis of prosperity in her trade by sea, quite 
apart from the success or failure of her foreign policy. 
Neither Sparta nor Thebes could hope ever to become 
centres of commerce; for Sparta the very attempt was impos- 
sible, owing to her peculiar institutions. Hence Sparta 
never exerted herself, except spasmodically, to gain and 
keep maritime power, and the Theban attempt had no time 
for development. The rivals of Athens were now not 
Thebes or Sparta, but Macedonia, and the Carian king 
Mausolus. 

We have already seen how Iphicrates and Timotheus 
extended the power of Athens in the northern Aegean. 
For a moment after Mantineia her position was threatened. 
Cotys, king of the Odrysae, seized Sestos and nearly all the 
Chersonese. In 360 or 359 b.c. he was murdered, and the 
territory on the Propontis fell to the lot of the eldest of 
his three sons, Oersobleptes, who was supported by the 
Euboean mercenary captain . Gharidemus, Oersobleptes 
engaged to hand over the Chersonese, with the exception of 
Athens Re- Cardia, to Athens, but it required the strong 
Thnicm arm Chares, who captured and made an 
cieisonese— example of Sestos, to make him fulfil his 
promise (357 b.c.). Cleruehs were sent to the Chersonese. 

In the same year Euboea was recovered from 
' Thebes. This career of aggrandisement in the 
north brought Athens at this moment into contact with 
Macedonia. 


T. G. 
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§ 329, Into the gulf of Therrna two great rivers fall— 
the Axius ( Vardar ) and Haliacmon ( Kara-su ), 
the strict and between these a smaller stream, the Lydias 
Sens e . (jistritza). In their lower course these rivers 
flow through the Emathian plain surrounding the head of 
the gulf. This was Macedonia in the strict sense, the land 
where settled those immigrants of Greek stock afterwards 
called Macedonians. Perhaps it was they who pushed 
the Phrygians out of that region into Asia Minor; they 
themselves were subjected to pressure by the Illyrians 
in the mountains behind them. The Macedonians were 
destined to be conquerors, and they pushed their arms into 
la the Wider bills and reduced to partial subjection 

Sense. neighbouring hill tribes, the Orestians, 

Lyncestians, Pelagonians, and others, so that Macedonia 
j in its widest sense stretched to the Illyrians on the west 
' and the Paeonians on the north. 

The key of early Macedonian history lies in the absence 
struggle with community of tradition and race between 
Hin Tribes. lowland Macedonians and the highlanders 
of Illyrian blood. The king was always struggling with 
the hill-men, who under compulsion acknowledged his over- 
lordship, but continued to be ruled by their own princes. 
The process of consolidation advanced under Alexander I., 
„ who, after the turmoil of the Persian invasion, 

Effect of ’ 

Athenian extended his dominions to the Strymon. The 

Empire on ... „ , , 

Macedonian rapid rise oi the Athenian empire, of which 
Fohcy ’ the jewel was the natural sea-hoard of 
Macedonia, was an obstacle to a forward national policy. 

Hellenisation was fostered by Archelans (413— 
399 b.c.), who removed his court from Aegae 
(Edessa) to Pella in the plain below. Artists 
like Zeuxis and poets like Euripides gathered to him ; he 


Struggle with 
Hill Tribes. 
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built cities and made roads, and ruled with skill and energ 
until his assassination was the signal for a relapse into th 
old state of chaos. Owing to internal troubles the oppor 
tunity of reaching the sea which was offered when Spark 
broke the power of Olynthus was lost, and fourteen year 
later Athens had once more a firm grasp on all this region. 

§ 330. Perdiccas III. slew Ptolemy of Alorus, his guardiar 
and step-father (365 b.c.), and for six years was sole king 
then he fell in a battle against the Illyrians. p hilipof 
Philip, his brother, became regent for ignyntas, Macedonia, 
the infant son of Perdiccas "(359 b.c.). Philip’s few years 
at Thebes had educated him both as a politician and as a 
soldier through contact with Pelopidas and Epameinondas. 
He was now twenty-four years old. The Paeonians on one 
side, the Illyrians on the other, menaced the country ; the 
Thracians supported one pretender to the throne, the 
Athenians another. The hostility of Athens hinged upon 
the question of Amphipolis, which had never His Breach 
been regained since its capture by Brasidas, in mt about ens 
spite of all diplomatic or military efforts. In -^p^p 0118 * 
362 b.c. King Perdiccas had occupied it with a Macedonian 
garrison at the request of its inhabitants, and so the 
Athenians supported the claims of Argaeus against Philip. 

Philip conciliated the Athenians, by withdrawing his 
troops and renouncing all claim to Amphipolis, The 
Thracians were also bought off ; the winter was thus gained 
for remodelling the army on Greek lines, and the nucleus of 
that force was created which was to give Philip Greece and 
his son the Persian empire. The Paeonians were next 
defeated, and the Illyrians quelled in a short campaign, and 
the same year Philip summoned Amphipolis to Policy of 
surrender (358 b.c.). The possession of this city, ■ PhiLp - 
which commanded the passage into Thrace as well as the 
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gold-bearing district of Mount Pangaeus, was essential to 
the realisation of Philip’s schemes. For Philip thus early 
had taken in hand the standing problems of his house — 
the unification of Macedonia, and her extension to the sea. 
Now at last the Amphipolitans turned to Athens, but their 
Athenian appeal was rejected; for there was a general 
Srinhp impression in Athens that in the agreement 
ab po]ifand n * with- Philip there was a secret clause, by 
Pydna. yi r tue of which Philip undertook to conquer 
Amphipolis for Athens, while Athens engaged to surrender 
Pydna to him in exchange. Not only were the overtures 
of Amphipolis rejected, but those of Olynthus also, when, 
alarmed at Philip’s operations on the Strymon, she pro- 
posed common action against him. Amphipolis 

Philip Captures ‘ „ , , , ® . . , r 

Amphipolis fell through treachery, alter a brave resistance, 
(8o7 B.o.). ^ wag not given the Athenians. Thus 
began a chronic state of war between Athens and Philip, 
called the Ampbipolitan War, which lasted for eleven years, 
until it was ended in 346 n.c. by the Peace of Philocrates. 

§ 331. Philip’s next act was to seize Pydna, which 
indeed was Macedonian by origin and right. Then after 
a long siege Potidaea also fell, apparently with- 

Philip Captures ° °. ' . ’ „ . * 

Potidaea out any serious attempt on the part of Athens to 

(35C B.c.). re p eye p 0 tidaea and Anthemus were given 
to Olynthus. Soon after the capture of Potidaea (356 n.c.) 
three messages came to Philip at the same time, one 
announcing a victory of his general Parmenio over the 
Illyrians ; another, the victory of his horse at the Olympic 
Birth of Games ; the third, {he birth of his son Alexander, 
Alexander. ^ose mother was the fierce and beautiful 
Olympias, daughter of Neoptolemus, prince of the Molossi/ 
The night of Alexander’s birth was also the night of the 
burning of the great temple of the Asian Goddess at Ephesus. 
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In this year Philip converted the Thasian settlement 
of Crenides on Mount Pangaeus into a fortress, 

.... 5 ... . Philip Founds 

which he named Philippi. Soon Philip was m Philippi 
receipt of one thousand talents yearly from the 
mines. His realm now extended to the river Hestus, 
and of all her possessions on this coast Athens retained 
only Methone, on the west of the Thermaic gulf. 

* ^ flTIct S@1ZCS 

In 353 b.c. Philip seized this also. Of the two Methone 
problems which faced him at his accession one * 858 B, °'^ 
was solved ; Macedonia had been extended to her natural 
limits ; the other was in process of solution through the 
unifying influence of Philip’s great creation — a national 
standing army. 

§ 332 . Philip’s “ new model ” army combined the merits 
of the two species of military force known at cieation of 
the time— the civic. militia and the mercenary standfngArmy 
army. The levy of citizens was, it is true, a byPhillp ‘ 
national force, but it was in general small, unskilful, 
and difficult to retain in the field. On the other hand, 
the mercenary standing armies maintained, for example, 
by Jason of Pherae or Dionysius of Syracuse, were 
insubordinate, untrustworthy, and expensive— but they 
were professional. “ A jprofessional army with, a national 
spirit — that was the new idea; and Philip, equally great in 
practice and theory, intended to add later a new organisa- 
non, *a~new'‘ weapon, and new tactics.”* During the six 
/•ears 357—352 b.c. he was engaged in the creation of 
.his new instrument, the perfection of which was to be 
,he work of his son. 

The chief problem was how to incorporate the levies of 
,he feudatory hill-tribes so as to form a national force, 
md through it- a united nation. Both horse and foot were 
* Hogarth, Philip and Alexander , p. 51. 
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organised by Philip in territorial regiments. The heavy 
cavalry ranked above the foot, and were called “Com- 
panions’ 5 (Hetaeri) and “Royals”; one squadron being 
called “the Royal ” par excellence. The heavy infantry 
were called Pezetaeri or Foot Companions, and 

Organisation 

of 'the Cavalry constituted the Phalanx. A lighter infantry 
(Hetaen) f orme( j a cor p S 0 f Q-uards (Hypaspistae) ; one- 

third of these was the “Agema” or “ Royal 55 corps, later 
known as the “Silver Shields 55 (Argyraspides). 
Light infantry Besides the Macedonian troops, there were the 
(Hypaspistae). the mercenaries. Apparently each 

of the great foot regiments was composed of two battalions, 
the first the Macedonian Pezetaeri, the second (of less 
honour) the mercenaries and allies, each battalion being 
, perhaps fifteen hundred strong. 

§ 333. As regards the mode of fighting, the cavalry were 
taught to charge in masses, not in line, and were kept care- 
fully apart from the infantry, to which they bore a large 
Development proportion. For the infantry Philip developed 
of the Phalanx. phalanx. He was not, indeed, the inventor 
of the phalanx, a formation as old as the historic Creeks 
themselves. Greek hoplites were always ranged in a 
compact mass, and the battle went largely by weight, as 
at Marathon or at Helium. The weight might be made 
irresistible, as at Leuctra and Mantineia, but at a sacrifice 
of mobility. Philip tried to secure both qualities. It is 
apparently a mistake to imagine the phalanx of Philip and 
Alexander as like the immobile monstrous mass which fell 

Its Formation to P ieces fcefore tiie Roman legions. Philip 
under Philip. no t 3 i n fact, keep the deep files of 

Epameinondas, but reverted to the comparatively shallow 
formation of eight or sixteen deep ; the men were trained 
to stand freer than before, but to lock up their intervals if 
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necessary. The phalanx was enabled to draw first blood, 
as it was armed with the long sarissa. In later times the 
Macedonian sarissa was a monstrous pike some 
twenty-four feet long, but probably in Philip’s 
time it was not more than fourteen feet. In action 
the rear ranks would carry the sarissa at the slope, and 
level them to the charge when they stepped forward into 
the place of fallen comrades. The real attack both of 
Philip and Alexander was not made with the Itnportanca of 
phalanx, but with the cavalry. Both father ^Cavalry 
and son were cavalry leaders. The phalanx was used to 
hold the enemy engaged in front, as it bored into and 
broke up their array; until at the “ psychological moment” 
the cavalry was hurled forward on the flank to dash the foe 
into fragments. 

§ 334. While Philip in the north was tearing one town 
after another from the grasp of Athens, she was also 
threatened in the south by a foe apparently still more 
formidable. Caria was inhabited originally by 
a race older than the Greek, but the Greek 
towns on the coast had leavened the people and made 
them to all intents Greek. The ruler of the whole country 
at this time was the prince of Mylasa, who had been 
recognised as Satrap by the Great King. 
Hecatomnus, the founder of the dynasty, was Prince of 
succeeded by his son Mauso lus (properly 
Maussollos) in 377 b.c. The Greek towns of the coast — 
Halicarnassus, Iasus, Cnidus, and perhaps even Miletus 
— had been already subdued, and Lycia annexed. Mausolus 
saw that Caria must become a sea-power; it was significant 
of his policy that he transferred his residence Cariatol)e 
from Mylasa, an inland town, to Halicarnassus, a Sea-Power, 
where two harbours were constructed, one for merchant 
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ships, the other for the Carian navy; on the islet of 
Zephyrium, in front of the city, the castle of the dynast 
was built. 

Rhodes and Cos and Chios at this time belonged to the 
Athenian League; Samos was occupied by Athenian cleruchs. 

The planting of cleruchs here had raised great 
of Athenian dissatisfaction and fear through all the islands. 

Allies, 

The exactions of the mercenary captains of the 
Athenians were also a cause of complaint. The design of 
Mausolus, to seize the islands off his own coasts, was 
furthered by the existence in Rhodes, Cos, and Chios of 
an aristocratic party ready to overthrow the democracy; 
but defection from Athens was a necessary preliminary 
to political revolution. The battle of Mantineia and 
Man solus death of Epameinondas allowed the Carian 
Cos d Siihodes dynast to step into the place of Thebes, and 
,toKevolt ' fan the flame of discontent. In 357 b.c. the 
three islands revolted, and were supported by Byzantium. 
Thus began the war of Athens with her allies (the 
Social War). 

§ 335. Chares and Chabrias attacked Chios by land and 
sea, but Chabrias fell gallantly leading an 

Outbreak of ’ t J ® . 

Social War assault on the harbour. The attack on Chios 
was abandoned, and the Chians in their turn 
took the offensive, with one hundred ships blockading Samos. 
Sixty ships under Iphicrates and Timotheus were sent to 
reinforce the sixty already with Chares, and Samos was 
relieved ; but the three admirals failed in an attempt to 
surprise Byzantium. Then Chares was repulsed at Chios, 
Failure of ^ le re ^ usa l his colleagues to support 

Attack on him in an attack on the enemy’s fleet on a 
stormy day (356 b.c.). The greatest armament 
sent forth by Athens since the Peloponnesian "War had thus 
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done practically nothing, though commanded by the best 
captains of the day. Chares accused his colleagues 
of treachery. Ipbicrates was acquitted, but Timotheus 
was fined one hundred talents. Though he Tlial) Conden) . 
was rich, Timotheus could not pay this enormous n SXof d 
sum, and so he retired to Chalcis, where he Timotbeus> 
soon afterwards died. Such was the end of Conon’s son, 
the man who, with Callistratus and Chabrias, had done 
most to build up the second Athenian empire. Iphicrates 
also is heard of no more as holding office, and seems to 
have died a few years later. 

§ 336. Chares was now sole commander, but he had no 
money to pay his men. He, therefore, used operations 
his forces to assist Artabazus, the Satrap of of Chares. 
Hellespontine Phrygia, in a revolt against Artaxerxes 
(Ochus) ; he thus secured pay for the troops, but the reply 
of Persia was to threaten a great invasion of Greece, 
and as Athens found it impossible to enlist the worn-out 
enthusiasm of the states in a crusade against the Great 
King, she was fain to recall Chares. This meant giving 
up all attempt to reduce the rebellious allies. 

The great Athenian pamphleteer Isocrates 
openly condemned a policy of imperialism, and called 
upon Athens to surrender her naval empire End of Soci(ll 
(355 b.C.). Athens was, in fact, compelled to War - 
recognise the independence of the seceding states. Lesbos 

soon renounced her allegiance: Corcyra also 

„ . . ° „ . 9 ■ J _ Fall of 

fell away ; and the power of Athens was thus Athenian 

confined to Euboea and the smaller islands, for Empne ’ 
in the meantime Macedonia had robbed her of her Thracian 
possessions (353 b.o.). 

§ 337. The defeat of Athens meant the success of 
Hausolus. The democrats in the islands were over- 
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thrown by the oligarchs, who were supported by Oarian 
garrisons. Mausolus died in 353 b.c., and was succeeded 
by his widow Artemisia. The Rhodians tried 

Death of J . , _ . 

to regain their freedom, and appealed to 

(o5s b.c.). ^| ieng £ or hut their suit was rejected, 
and Artemisia recovered the island. The Oarian dynasty 

ArtemVa un ^ ^ fell before Alexander the Great. 

Recovers Its abiding memorial was the great tomb built 
by Mausolus and his queen for themselves at 
Halicarnassus, which has given the name “ mausoleum ” 
to all similar structures. The statues of 

Mausolus Mausolus and Artemisia which adorned it are 
(Mausoleum). j n th e British Museum. 

* Cp. p. 420. 
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THE SACRED WAR. 

§ 338. Quarrel between the Phocians and Thebans ; the Presidency 
of the Delphic Temple.— § 339. Outbreak of the Sacred War ; 
Philomelas Seizes Delphi and Uses Delphic Treasures; Death 
of Philomelus.— § 340. Successes of Onomarchus; Philip’s Aid 
Invoked against Phocis by the Thessalian League.— § 341. 
Onomarchus Defeated and Thessaly Won by Philip; the 
Athenians Save Phocis; Phayllus and Phalaecus.— § 342. Philip’s 
Position a Menace to Athens; her Financial Position under 
Eubulus; the Theoric Fund; its Nature and Effect.— § 343. 
Policy and Administration of Eubulus; Contrast between 
Phocion and Demosthenes.— § 344. Birth, Career, and Early 
Speeches of Demosthenes. — § 345 Philip’s Activity in Thrace ; 
the First Philippic.— § 346. Quarrel between Olynthus and 
Philip : Olynthus Allied with Athens ; Fall of Olynthus.— § 347. 
Revolt and Loss of Euboea ; Demosthenes Assaulted by Meidias. 
— § 348. Career of Aeschines ; his Relations to Demosthenes ; 
Characters of the Two Men Contrasted. — § 349. The Peace of 
Philocrates ; Athens Betrays Phocis but Refuses to Co-operate 
with Philip. — § 350. Submission of Phalaecus ; Philip Passes 
Thermopylae; Panic at Athens— § 351. Punishment of the 
Phocians and of Sparta.— § 352 Philip Holds the Pythian 
Games; Attitude of Athens; Demosthenes on the Peace; Ms 
Political Ascendency. 

§ 338. Philip inJ353 b.c. saw the extension of Mace- 
donian supremacy over Greece already coming Thebes and 
within the range of practical politics. The Phocians - 
Sacred War gave him the opening he sought. The Thebans 
and the Phocians were never good friends; the Phocians 
had also inveterate foes in the Locrians and the Thessalians, 
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The Thebans had therefore no difficulty in setting in motion 
against them the obsolete machinery of the Amphictionic 

Council. The particular ground of complaint 
Phocians Fined . f . _ 1 

by Ampbic- is not clear. Certain prominent Phocians were 

10 ic ounci . con( j emne( j the Council to a ruinous fine. 
This was not the first occasion on which the Thebans 
had used the Amphictionic Assembly as a political engine. 
Not long after the battle of Leuctra they had accused 
the Spartans before it for their seizure of the Cadmeia 
in defiance of international law. The Spartans had been 
fined five hundred talents, which had remained unpaid, so 
that the Spartans were excluded from the Council, the 
, Delphian temple, and the Pythian Games. The effects of 
this new vote of the Assembly were unforeseen and fatal to 
the liberties of Greece (356 b.c.). 

When the Phocians refused to pay the fine, the Council 
voted to treat them as it had treated the sacrilegious 
Cirrhaeans in Solon’s days (590 B.C.), by confiscating their 
land and dedicating it to Apollo. The condemned appealed 
to their countrymen, and it was determined to resist. 
Philomelus of Ledon and Onomarchus of Elateia were 
invested with supreme command^ An old question con-* 
cerning the right of presidency over the temple, often 1 
raised but never settled, w r as now reopened, 
the Temple The Delphian community was originally simply 
a part of the Phocian state ; as the temple 
of Apollo grew in wealth and prestige the Delphians 
had severed themselves from the rest of the Phocians 
and claimed the administration of the shrine as their 
peculiar privilege. In this chronic dispute Sparta had 
always sided with the Delphians, as, for example, in 
448 b.c., when she had rescued the temple for them 
from the Phocians, though her work had been undone 
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immediately by Athens, who supported the Phocians. On 
the decline of Athenian power the Phocians lost control of 
the temple, and by the Peace of Nicias (421 b.c.) the 
Delphians were recognised as its managers. 

§ 339. Philomelus revived the old claim of Phocis, and 

advised the Phocians to forestall the Amphictions by 

seizing the shrine. First of all he visited Sparta, which 

stood under the Councirs ban. Archidamus D j h . g d 

promised secret support and gave him fifteen by Piuiomeius 

talents to hire troops. Philomelus then occupied < ' 355 B ' c ' ) ’ 

the town and temple of Delphi, with little resistance. The 

Locrians of Amphissa who hurried to the rescue were 

repulsed. A manifesto was issued setting forth the Phocian 

claims and offering an inventory of the sacred treasures 

and guarantees for their preservation. Sparta 
, & , . f ™ r ...Allies of Phocis. 

at once openly supported Phocis, and so did 

Athens and Achaea. Thebes, with all the northern 

Amphictionic states, was ranged on the opposite side. 

When the Locrians were at length defeated with great 

loss at the cliffs called the Phaedriades 

...... . Defeat of the 

(“ Shining ) overhanging Delphi, many of jjocnansby 
them hurling themselves over the cliffs rather 
than die by’ Phocian hands, it was time for Thebes to 
interfere actively. A Sacred War was now decreed against 
the Phocians. 

In order to meet the Amphictionic coalition headed by 
Thebes, Philomelus, who had hitherto sustained the war 
by forced contributions from the Delphians, was compelled 
to touch the temple treasures in order to raise mercenaries, 
for Sparta sent him but a poor thousand men, The Delphic 
whilst Athens, exhausted by her war with her 
allies, could give him nothing but moral support. 

He had no difficulty in raising ten thousand men, with 
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whom he defeated first the combined Locrian and Boeotian 
army and then the Thessalians. At length the allies with 
thirteen thousand men invaded Phocis and won a victory 
„ at Neon on the north side of Parnassus. 

Battle of Neon ; 

Death of Phuomelus, fighting desperately, was driven to 

Philomelas. ’ 6 ■ ■ A v . i i 

the edge ot a precipice, down which he cast 
himself to avoid falling alive into the hands of his ruthless 
foes (354 b.c.). 

§ 340. Onom archus, as able and vigorous as his dead 
Succ e f C0 ^ ea o lie J now ^°°k command. Westwards, 
Onomavchus he reduced the Locrian capital, Amphissa; 

northwards, the territory of Loris, as well as 
Thronium of the Epicnemidian Locrians, thus securing 
the pass of Thermopylae and cutting the communications 
between Boeotia and her Thessalian allies; 
eastwards, he invaded Boeotia itself, and re- 
stored the remnant of the Orchomenians to their old home, 
thus gaining a garrison in the land. Not £ess important 
was his success in Thessaly, where with Delphian 
m Thessaly. ^ ^he alliance of the despots of 

Pherae, Lycophron, and Peitholaus ; the Thessalian League 
was thus unable to co-operate with Thebes. 

This success of the Phocians in Thessaly led to their own 
undoing and that of Greece, for the Thessalians, led by the 
Aleuadae of Larissa, called in the assistance of Philip 
against Lycophron. Philip had just (353 b.c.) removed 
the last barrier to his southward progress by 

Invasion of „ __ __ A ° j 

y the reduction of Methone. He marched into 

Thessaly and defeated the brother of Ono- 
marchus, Phayllus, who with seven thousand men had 
Repulsed "by come to tlie of Lycophron; he also captured 
Onomarchus. anc ] garrisoned the port of Pagasae. Then 
Onomarchus with the entire Phocian army of twenty 
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thousand men defeated him 'in two battles, and forced him 

to evacuate Thessaly. Just at this moment the Phocians 

also won Coroneia in Boeotia, so that 353 b.c. marks the 

high-water level of Phocian power. Their 

„ The Phocians 

supremacy extended over a large part ot the at the Height 
region comprised between Mount Olympus and 
the Corinthian gulf; it seemed as if upon the ruins of 
Theban supremacy the Phocians were destined to attain to 
the headship of Greece. Onomarchus had shown himself a 
man of firstrate diplomatic and military capacity. Unfor- 
tunately the power of Phocis was rottSn at the foundation ; 
her mercenary army would dwindle as the Cauge of their 
Delphian treasures melted, and she was con- DovmfalL 
fronted by a greater diplomatist and soldier than the 
Phocian leader, and by a power that was based upon a 
national army and the fountain of gold in Mount Pangaeus. 

§ 341. Next year Philip again took the field against 
Onomarchus. -The decisive battle was fought 

. Second Invasion 

somewhere on the western shore of the of Thessaly by 

Pagasaean gulf. Philip’s cavalry was far PhlLp * 
superior to that of the enemy; he also posed as the 
champion of Apollo against sacrilegious usurpers, and* had 
wreathed his soldiers’ helmets with laurel, so that they fought 
with a courage born of their new enthusiasm- Six thousand 
mercenaries fell; some of the fugitives swam Defeat and I 
out to the ships of Chares, which were co- ommarctL 1 
operating with the Phocians, but three thousand ( 352 BiC A . 
of them were caught and drowned for their sacrilege. 
Onomarchus himself was slain and his body phll . 
nailed to a cross by the victor. Phayllus led ° n 
back the remnant of the defeated force within Thermopylae. 1 
Thessaly fell at once into Philip’s hands (352 b.g.). 

Philip attempted to pursue his success, but he was not to 
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enter Thermopylae yet. Athens acted with unusual energy 
The Athenians &D.d despatched an armament by sea under 
P PaSSrrhS£' 8 : Nausicles to the pass. The king did not attempt 
mopyiae. to f orce a passage ; it was no part of his plans 
to appear in Greece owing his position merely to his 
sword. 

Phayllus maintained the Phocian position against both 
piayiius and Boeotia and Locris. After two years he died 
Ptmiaecus. 0 f disease, and his nephew Phalaecus, son of 
Onomarchus, took command (350 b.c.). The war continued 
year after year without decisive result. Boeotia was certain 
to win in the end, when the treasures were exhausted ; but 
before that moment came the question was settled by Philip. 

§ 342. The fact that Philip held the three chief outlets 
upon the northern Aegean — the bay of Pagasae, the 
Philip’s Therinaic gulf, and the mouth of the Strymon— 
MeSeeto constituted a grave menace to Athens. His 
Athens. now growing, damaged her commerce 

and made descents upon her dependencies, Lemnos, Imbros, 
Euboea, and even upon the sacred strand of Marathon. 
Nevertheless, Athens was powerless to retaliate, if only 
on account of her financial exhaustion. 

The leadership of the Athenians during these years was 

in the hands of Eubulus, who had a genius for 

Euhulus. , rT . - & , 

imance. His official position was that oi 
Chancellor of the Festival (Theoric) Fund, an office which, 
though specially concerned with the surplus of the revenue, 
necessarily involved general control of the finances of the 
state. The Theoric Fund grew up in connection with the 
drama, for dramatic entertainments were really religious 
The Theoiio ceremonies of the state. At first the seats in 
Fund, the theatre wore free, but later on a small 
charge of two obols was made for each performance. When 
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the practice of giving to each citizen who applied for 
it the price of his ticket began, is uncertain, but in the 
fourth century b.c, it was already an established system 
which had been extended to other religious celebrations 
besides the Dionysiac Festival. The annual surplus of the 
revenue was paid into the fund from which these grants 
were made, instead of being in part set aside as a reserve 
for military purposes. Under the Graphe Paranomon, or 
indictment for unconstitutional proposals, it was always 
possible to attack any one who proposgd to trench upon tho 
Theoric Fund, and it was not until the very eve of the 
battle of Chaeroneia that Demosthenes prevailed upon the 
people to appropriate the money to war purposes. It 
would, however, be a great mistake to regard the Theoric 
Fund as a vast state charity, or to imagine It , R ^ 
that the people of Athens at this time were Natme and 
an idle city rabble living on state pay which 
was merely a thinly disguised robbery of the rich. The 
Athenians had the perfectly correct idea that it is the 
duty of a state to provide for its citizens, first, means 
of livelihood ; secondly, safety ; and, thirdly, means of 
enjoyment. What proportion the Theoric moneys bore to 
other items of state expenditure we do not know ; we do 
know, however, that the claims of other de- 
partments were fully satisfied, in spite of the 
reluctance of Eubulus to enter upon a reckless 
war policy. Athens at this time maintained more war- 
vessels, larger docks, and better-stored arsenals than any 
other state in Greece, not excepting Macedonia herself. 

§ 343. Eubulus cherished no illusions as to the power 
and capacity of Athens. He recognised that Policyof 
she must abandon her vain dream of supremacy, Eubalua - 
and develop her remaining material resources in a defensive 
t. g. 27 


Military 
Depai tmeuts 
not Neglected. 
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spirit. Hence lie frankly accepted the peace wliicli ended 
the war with the allies at the earliest possible moment. 
His watchwords were non-intervention and peace with 
honour. It was easy for short-sighted opponents to pronounce 
this policy unworthy of Athens and her great traditions. 

The Opposition and this ! tiie veidict 8 iven t°-day by those to 
of Demosthenes. Demosthenes. is the ideal patriot and 

statesman. Yet Eubnlus could strike, and strike with 
effect ; his administration had to its credit the single 
successful blow eve^ struck by the Athenians against 
Philip — the occupation of Thermopylae in 352 B.C., which 
brought him to halt at the gates of Greece and postponed 
his victory for six years. It was to Eubulus, again, that 
Demosthenes owed the very possibility of his 

Demosthenes’ . r , 

Debt to last stand against Macedonia, tor Eubulus it 
was who had replenished the store of munitions 
of war, reorganised the cavalry, and increased the efficiency 
of the navy. 

The singular fact about the prominent men of this party 
was their honesty. The integrity of Eubulus was uni- 
versally recognised. Phocion, who supported him, carried 
his honesty to a point that to the Greeks in general seemed 
eccentricity. On the other hand, his best friends must 
admit that Demosthenes could not keep his hands clean, 
though we may grant that he took money only to serve his 
country — that is to say, his party ; albeit the best men in 
Greece thought, as the best men do to-day, that the cry 
of party was no palliation of the offence. Apart from 
his honesty, Phocion had no claim to be regarded as 

„ above the average either as a soldier or a 

rhocion and 

Demosthenes statesman, though he was forty-five times 

Contrasted. . ,/ . „ , 

elected Strategus— significant indication of the 
paucity of talent in the Athens of that day. That^his 
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strongly tinged wit h 

c ynicism -cond uced to give him a pseudo- originality that 
passed for something akin to genius. He took no pains 
to disguise his contempt for the multitude. He was thus 
the very antithesis of Demosthenes, who stood in much 
awe of this ruthless “ pruner of his periods.” Pbocion’s 
opposition to the war policy of Demosthenes was based 
upon his conviction that resistance was hopeless — whic 
was indeed true if Athens could not command bett 
generals than himself. 

§ 344. Utterly opposed to this party was Demosthenes. 
Like several other great Athenians — for example, Themis- 
tocles— he had foreign (Scythian) blood in his Birthand 
veins, through his mother. He was born, Parentage of 
probably, in 384 B.c. He was only eight years 
old when his f ather , a well-to-do manufacturer of arms, 
died. His guardians fraudulently dissipated and embezzled 
his estate, which drove him, a delicate and sickly youth, 
with no taste for the palaestra and gymnasium, all the 
more indefatigably to the study of oratory and law under 
Isaous, one of the best advocates of the day and a specialist 
in cases of inheritance. Only a small portion of his 
patrimony was recovered after long litigation. Demosthenes 
adopted the profession of logographer, or writer Hig Barly 
of speeches for the law-courts, a career of Career * 
very various degrees of respectability and repute. He 
had physical defects which seemed to he a fatal bar to his 
success as an orator. His maiden speech ended in dis- 
comfiture and ridicule. Of the dogged determination with 
which he set himself to overcome these obstacles there are 
many familiar stories — how he practised speaking with 
pebbles in Ms mouth to cure his stammer or lisp, repeated 
poetry as he ran uphill, and declaimed on the sea-shore. 
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liow he practised his gestures betore a mirror, and how in 
order to acquire style he copied out over and over again the 
History of Thucydides. 

His first extant political harangue in the Assembly be- 
longs to 354 b.c., when, in a speech on the 
the Symmones Navy Boards, or Symmories, he advocated a 
(ojib.c). re j onQ * n me thod of collecting the con- 
tributions towards fitting out the fleets; it was delivered 
ilia Speech to allay a foolish panic that Greece was 
Rhodians threatened with a Persian invasion, In 353 
(853 b.o.>— BC< } ie g p 0 be for the Rhodians, urging the 
Athenians to support the Rhodian democrats, who had 
repented of their connection with the Carian dynasts. At 
the end of the same year he dealt with Pelo- 

— for the . .... . „ . ,, . 

gaiop ponnesian politics m a speech for the Megalo- 
politans. The Spartans had taken advantage 
of the embroilment of Thebes with Phocis to threaten the 
Megalopolitans, who applied for help to Athens. Demos- 
thenes urged intervention on the principle of preserving 
the balance of power, allowing neither Thebes nor Sparta 
to grow too strong. His policy was quite obsolete, for*tlie 
clay of both these cities was gone for ever, nor could Athens 
iiisWiinb of h erse ^ a & a i n play the part she had played in 
Perspective. |j ie The political centre of gravity now 
lay north of Thermopylae, not in Attica. Perhaps over- 
much study of Thucydides may have conduced to this partial 
blindness to the true situation; to the last, indeed, De- 
mosthenes failed to see things in proper perspective. 

§ 345. The two years following his victory in Thessaly 
Philip in Mip s P ent in extending his power in Thrace, 
Thrace, thus threatening the Chersonese, which was of 
vital importance to Athens. There was panic in the city 
and forces were voted, but in the end nothing was done, as 
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Philip’s activity was checked by illness, and he contented 
himself with making Cersobleptes subject. It was in con- 
nection with this incident that Demosthenes delivered the 
first of that series of orations called Philippics 
(351 b.c.). It is a call to the people to act Philippic 
vigorously with a definite plan, no longer “to ( ‘ 35lB ’ c ^ 
battle with resolutions and despatches ” ; to set on foot a 
permanent force, consisting in part of citizens, and to 
station it along the highway of their trade, at Lemnos or 
Imbros, that no opportunity for action might be let slip. 

§ 346. The Chalcidice was most endangered. Olynthus 
had before allied herself with Philip to drive Athens from 
that coast, but now she was fain to look to Athens for help. 
After Philip’s Thessalian victoiy Athens and 

" Peace between 

Olynthus made peace, Athens surrendering her j 
claim to Potidaea, and Olynthus recognising 
the right of Athens to Amphipolis — barren concessions, 
seeing that Athens could never more hope to make good 
her claims to either city, while Olynthus would soon he 
fighting for very existence. In 349 b.c. Philip rulip 
sumjnonecl the Olynthians to deliver to him ' nth 01 ) ,Ilth " b - 
his half-bi other, a pretender to the throne who had taken 
refuge with them ; their refusal served as a pretext for 
war. One after another the towns of their confederacy 
fell away to Philip or were captured. Olynthus sought a 
formal alliance with Athens ; during the debates 

, , . -r, , & , Thu OJyntbwc 

on the subject Demosthenes delivered his three options 
Olynthiac orations, which are in fact Philippics 
— they were, of course, not the only speeches, nor perhaps 
even the most decisive speeches, made in the 

1 Alliance be* 

Assembly on the matter, Athens accepted thetweenoiyntims 

alliance, and in answer to repeated appeals for 

help mercenary forces were sent, first under Chares, then 
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tinder Charidemus. When at last two thousand citizen 
hoplites was sent, it was too late ; treachery within their 
walls nullified the brave resistance of the Olynthians, and 
the town fell before the army of relief arrived. Euthycrates 
oiynthus an ^ Dasthenes, two of the Olynthian generals, 
De pShp opened the gates to Philip (348 b.c.). The doom 
(348 b.o.). 0 £ the faithless city was severe ; it was razed, 
and its people dispersed as slaves in Macedonia. The other 
cities of the confederacy were incorporated with Macedonia. 
Demosthenes would have us believe that Philip utterly 
destroyed the thirty -two towns of the Chalcidice; he 
exaggerated the effect of the conquest as unscrupulously 
as he minimised the power of Philip in his speeches, but 
neither in Athens nor in Greece generally were any but 
c rocodile’s tea rs shed over the woes of Olynthus. 

§ 347. Athens would probably have intervened with 
more vigour had her hands not been tied by a revolt of 
Rovoit of Euboea. The loss of that island would seriously, 
Euboea, damage the finances of Athens, and possibly 
imperil her corn supply. Etibulus and his party determined 
to recover Euboea, and Phocion was sent to support 
Plutarchus, tyrant of Eretria, who professed to represent 
Athenian interests. Thef Athenians were betrayed, and 
Athens Loses although Phocion by a victory at Tamynae 
Eitboea, g ave d the army, all Euboea was lost, with the 
exception of Carystus, which remained loyal (348 B.c.). 

The Euboean war was the cause of an unpleasant 
incident in the life of Demosthenes. He had strenuously 
opposed the division of the forces of the city. Among the 
adherents of Eubulus was a rich and somewhat vulgar man 
named Meidins, who had an old feud with Demosthenes 
arising out of the prosecution of his fraudulent guardians. 
This year Demosthenes as Choregus provided the outfit 
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of the chorus of his Tribe (Pandionis) in the difchyrambic 
contest at the City Dionysia. On the day of the perform- 
ance, in full view of the citizens and strangers assembled 
in the theatre, Meidias assaulted Demosthenes 

. , , Meidias Assaults 

by striking him m the face — an act which Demosthenes 
involved contempt of religion. The political at the Ulony&ia ‘ 
exigencies of the moment obliged Demosthenes to com- 
promise the case for thirty minae, but the speech which 
he had intended to doliver is still extant. 

The complete failure of Athenian foreign policy in 
Thrace and Euboea, and the financiarexhaustion caused by 
the recent efforts made it clear even to Demosthenes that 
he must acquiesce in the peace policy of ABioUDelilltlli> 
Eubulus. Moreover, a mission in the .Pelo- Pelo P° nnese - 
ponnese to organise a national league against Philip met 
with no response, though the trumpet-tongued Aeschines 
was one of its chief agents. It was on this occasion that 
Aeschines first came prominently forward (347 B.c.). 

§ 348 . Aeschines was a self-made man. He was about 
six years older than Demosthenes, and was born in a 
humbler station (389 B.c.). He began life as assistant 
to his father Atrometus, who was a schoolmaster, then he 
was a tragic actor, and next, clerk to the Careerof 
Assembly. He saw service as a soldier; in Aeschmes - 
Euboea he attracted the notice of Phocion, who chose 
him to carry the despatches announcing his victory at 
Tamynae. Aeschines thus entered public life identified 
with the party in power. As an orator he was second 
only to Demosthenes. It is chiefly to his collision with 
Demosthenes in 346 b.c., and afterwards, that he owes his 
celebrity, and by an error in perspective the nisEe]atIons 
impression is apt to arise that Demosthenes'* 10 Demosth0im 
all his life was engaged in a Titanic duel on the one hand 
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with Philip, on the other with Aeschines. Aeschines, 
however, was in no sense the leader, and perhaps not 
even the official exponent, of the peace-party. Thanks to 
Demosthenes, Aeschines stands branded as a traitor. In 
morals there was little to choose between them. The 
superiority of Demosthenes lay in the intensity of his 
Character of enthusiasm for a revived Athens. Aeschines 
smOAScS had no enthusiasm in his nature. Demosthenes 
Contrasted. wag an idealist, the life-long victim of a noble 
delusion, while Aeschines was practical in every fibre, 
discerning the signs of the times, with no desire for 
martyrdom for a dream. Neither the one nor the other 
was gifted with deep insight. Aeschines did not see the 
true place of Macedonia in history. On the other hand, 
Demosthenes with his “purblind patriotism” was unable 
to appreciate the plans and character of Philip ; but liis 
obstinate life-long struggle against the destruction of the 
political system with which Athenian greatness was 
identified is one of the fine things in history. Demosthenes 
thundering against Philip, the Sacred Band dying in its 
ranks at Chaeroneia, Cicero clefyingthe swoid of Antonius— 
these are the great pictures of all time. 

§ 349 . The course of the Sacred War strengthened the 
Philip asked desire for peace. Thebes openly prayed Philip 
intave b M S to . intervene as champion of the Amphictionic 
in Sacred War - League. In Phocis there had been domestic 
strife, and Phalaecus had been deposed ; but he still held 
Thermopylae, though it was suspected that he bad an 
understanding with Philip, and he refused to admit either 
,Spartans or Athenians into the pass. 

Late in 347 B.c. ten Athenian envoys, including Philo- 
crates, who proposed the embassy, Aeschines, and Demos- 
thenes, went to Pella, together with a representative of 
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the Synedrion of the allies of Athens, to negotiate terms 
of peace. They were courteously received, and FirstBmbassy 
soon Philip's envoys, three in number, appeared of rllilocrat6S - 
in Athens. Of Philip’s delegates, one was Parmenio, another 
was Antipater, for whom fate had in store a return to Attica 
at the head of a victorious army to ask for the heads of the 
anti- Macedonian orators, the chief of whom, Demosthenes, 
was on the present occasion liis host. In accordance with 
the instructions of the Macedonian envoys, Philocrates pro- 
posed a decree of peace and alliance with Philip on the 
part of Athens and her allies, excepting only the 
Phocians and the Thessalian town of Ilalus; 
for the rest, each side was to keep what it had got. Thus 
Athens would surrender her claims to Amp'iipolis, which 
were indeed by this time quite obsolete, and Philip would 
guarantee to her the Chersonese. The Athenians in vain 
tried to secure the inclusion of the Phocians, ThePhoC]ang 
but their exclusion was a cardinal point in Ext:luded ' 
Philip’s calculations, for if peace was made with the 

Phocians, his design of armed intervention 

i , in The Athenians 

south of Thermopylae was defeated. So the Swear to the 

people ultimately swore to the Peace on these 

terms, only the Phocians were not expressly mentioned at 

all (March, 346 b.c.). 

In the meantime Philip had been pushing his conquests 
in Thrace after Athens had tied her hands by the Peace. 
Weeks passed before the Athenian delegates succeeded in 
securing his ratification. By the time the oath phllil) near 
was administered to his allies the Thessalians, Thermopylae, 
he was only three days’ march from Thermopylae. The 
advantages that might accrue to Athens from co-operation 
with Philip were discussed in Athens by Aeschines and 
the politicians of the party of Eubulus, and the Assembly 
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decreed that the treaty of peace and alliance should be 
Decree against extended to the posterity of Philip, and that 
the Phocians. ^he Phocians should surrender the temple of 
Delphi to the Ampliations, under threat of armed force. 
' When, however, Philip invited the Athenians to send an 
army to co-operate in the settlement of the Sacred War, 
they listened to Demosthenes and his party, and refused. 
Por from the first Demosthenes had never intended that 
the peace should pass into the closer bond of 

Athens Betrays , , . , ,, .. „ 

Phocis, but active co-operation; whereas the desire of 
Co-opeiate Aeschines, Philocrates, and Eubulus was to 
Philip. rnee |. j n jjjg desire to have Athens with 

him in his arbitrament in central Greece. Thus between 
the rival statesmen the Athenians had betrayed the 
Phocians and lost their voice in the final settlement, 
and had thrown Philip perforce into the arms of the 
Thebans. 

§ 350. Phalaecus had no resource hut to sell the pass 
Submission to f° r liberty to retire unmolested with 
of Phalaecus. his ten thousand mercenaries and such Phocians 
as chose to accompany him. They dispersed to various 
theatres of war in Sicily, in Italy, and in Crete. The 
Sacred War was thus finished without a blow, 

Greece opened .... 

to Philip and Philip was within the gates of Greece, 
(346 u.c.). acce pted champion of Apollo and the 
Amphictionic League. He joined forces with the Thebans; 
and the Phocian towns, which had as little choice as the 
king, surrendered without resistance. When the Athenians 
awoke to the consequences of their foolish policy, there was 
panic. Imagination conjured up the picture 

Groundless u . *’ . x 

Panic at of Philip advancing upon the city at the head 
of a combined Theban and Macedonian army. 
It was resolved to put the Peiraeus and the Attic fortresses 
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into a state of defence and bring the women and children 
and movable property within the walls. There was, as a 
matter of fact, not the smallest ground for all these terrors 
and precautions, as was soon made clear by a despatch from 
Philip himself. 

§ 351. The king next convened the Amphictionic As- 
sembly to pronounce the doom of the Phocians. They 
were solemnly dispossessed of their place as one of the 
twelve races in that Assembly, and their two votes were 
transferred to Macedonia ; their claim to govern Doom of the 
the temple was formally cancelled ; tlie twenty Ph0C]ans ' 
towns of Phocis, with the sole exception of Abae, were 
dismantled and broken up into villages of not more than 
fifty houses; they were required to pay back by instalments 
of sixty talents a year the value of the Delphian treasures 
(put at ten thousand talents). , Actual par- p unishrQent 
ticipants in the spoils were outlawed. The ofSpdrta - 
Spartans were disqualified from returning either of the 
two members who gave the Dorian vote ; Athens, by her 
timely decree against the Phocians, escaped a similar* 
punishment. Certain of the smaller states, in excess of 
zeal and bitterness, proposed the utter extermination of all 
Phocians, but these counsels were overruled. The sentence 
actually passed was striking from its mildness, seeing that 
the struggle had been so embittered. Religion was, in fact, 
only a pretext, and the contest was not in 

^ ' Orchomenos 

f any true sense a religious war. The severest and Coroneia 

■ sufferers were the recalcitrant Boeotian towns, 

Orchomenos and Coroneia, for they were razed and their 
people sold into slavery. 

§ 352. The crowning triumph of Philip came in September 
of this year, when the Pythian Festival fell to be celebrated. 
Philip was empowered by the Amphictionic Council to 
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hold the festival with the Boeotians and the Thessalians, 
Athens sent no deputy to the Council noi 
^thePytS representatives to the festival— a protest before 
Festival. <q reece against the inclusion of Macedonia 
within the circle of Amphictionic states. Philip contented 
himself with sending an embassy notifying to the Athenians 
the fact of his election and inviting concurrence. For a 
lliU , . moment it seemed as if the people would crown 
Athens, ^he folly of the anti-Macedoman orators by 
defying Philip. Demosthenes was forced to stultify his 
own anti- Macedonian agitation by his oration bn the Peace, 
in which he begs the Athenians to acquiesce in 
SpeeJfonThe the results of the futile policy he had persuaded 
P 0acc ( 846B ' c ‘)'them to adopt. After sacrificing Oropus, 
Amphipolis, and the seceding islands, it would be sheer folly 
to go to war with all Greece for the “ shadow at Delphi ” ; 
this bitter sneer with which the speech ends betrays the 
suppressed rage of the orator at the undignified position in 
which his own manoeuvring had placed him. The actual 
reply to the ultimatum of the Ampliations — for such it 
really was— is not known. A curious result was that 
,from this time forward Demosthenes became more and 
more the leader of Athenian opinion and policy. 
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• 

§ 353. During the years 346 to 340 b.o., years of nominal 
peace between Athens and Macedonia, but full of diplo- 
matic warfare, Philip was engaged in clearing Aapiration 
away the last obstacles to his great ambition, of PMiip. 
He aspired to the leadership of the Hellenes in a war 
against Persia. To this work also he was called by the 
better spirits in Greece itself, notably by the 
aged philosopher Isocrates, who all his life Isociates Idea1, 
looked forward with prophetic eye to a time when the 
feuds of the states should be stilled in a panbellenie 
union, and the East should be thrown open to their super- 
fluous population. Much had yet to be done before that 

429 
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iday dawned. Philip’s power in Thessaly was to be consoli- 
I dated, his navy developed, Euboea to be brought under his 
influence, supporters to be gained in the Peloponnese. The 
record of these years is fragmentary. Philip 
Meoara^vith gained the adhesion of Elis, Argos, Messene, 
Athens- Megalopolis, in the Peloponnese. In Megara 
an attempt at revolution supported by Macedonian troops 
was forestalled, and Megara allied herself with Athens, 
-and of Euboea oligarchy was established in the 
Chaicia, towns of r Oreos and Eretria, backed by Mace- 
donian garrisons; but Chalcis, so important strategically, 
resisted Philip’s intrigues, and entered into an equal 
alliance with Athens (342 B.C.). One thing 

Opposition of . . . 

Demosthenes only the Macedonian king coulcl not achieve — 

to Philip. gaining the good-will of Athens. For the 
irreconcilable Demosthenes, now supreme in the Assembly, 
followed him step by step, obstructing and thwarting his 
policy so far as by his oratory he could do so. To counteract 
his influence in the Peloponnese, perhaps in 344 B.C., 
Demosthenes made a tour of the states to rouse the Mes- 
senians and Argives to hostility towards their new friend. 

When Philip complained, Demosthenes defended 

The Second 

philippic his attitude in the Second Philippic. By this 
time he had convinced himself, and sought to 
sonvince others, that the sole object of Philip’s policy was 
Aie enslavement of Athens ! 

§ 354. The hostility towards Philip was evinced by an 
ittempt to crush Aeschines, engineered by Demosthenes, 
tfho was a personal as well as political foe of Aeschines. 
Demosthenes Immediately after Philip’s installation as a 
Aeschines member of the Amphictionic Council Demos- 
(S45 b.o.). thenes impeached Aeschines as having betrayed 
-Be interests of Athens for a bribe. Timarchus, a man 
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of notorious vice, was associated with Demosthenes in the 
case, and Aeschines parried the attack by an action against 
Timarchus, which secured his disfranchisement (345 b.c.). 
This momentary failure of the patriotic party was com- 
pensated when in 343 b.c. Hypereides charged 
Philocrates, whose name was associated with of Philocrates 
the Peace of 346 B.c., with serving Philip for ^ 43l, ‘ c ^‘ 
bribes to the detriment of the city. Such was the change 
in public opinion that Philocrates despaired of fair trial 
and fled from Athens ; he was condemned to death in his 
absence, and passed the rest of his life in exile. This 
success cleared the way for the grand attack upon Aeschines, 
and the same year saw one of the most famous political 
trials in Athenian history, when Demosthenes The Speeches 
impeached Aeschines for misconduct in his 0 ^ 
embassy. The speeches on both sides are p 
served. The steady growth of anti-Macedonian feeling 
is shown by the fact that Aeschines secured acquittal only 
by the narrow majority of thirty votes J]S43 b.c.). 

§ 355. It was probably this year that Philip extended 
his influence to the Ionian sea. He marched p hilipin 
into Epirus to put on the throne Alexander, El,nm 
his wife’s brother. He seized the opportunity to annex 
to Epirus the region of Cassopia, threatened Ambracia and 
Acarn'ania, and allied himself with the Aetolians, with 
the design of securing Naupactus and the western route 
through northern Greece to the Peloponnese. His plans 
were foiled, partly by the diplomatic efforts Athen3 Centre 
of Demosthenes and other envoys, partly by Macedonian 
i an Athenian force in Acarnania. Acarnania, Movement - 
, Ambracia, Corcyra, and Achaea sought the alliance of 
Athens. Athens was the recognised centre of all anti- 
Macedonian movement. 
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This year is memorable also for another event, which 
sets Philip in his true light as a lover and promoter of 
Aristotle Hellenic culture, for all the hostility into which 
TiToTof 3 he was forced towards Athens, the queen of 
Alexander ^at culture, by the obstinate patriotism of 
her leader. Alexander, the crown prince, now fourteen 
years old, was put under the care of Aiistotle of Stageirus. 
Aristotle’s father, Nicomachus, had been court physician 
to Amyntas II. Ari&totle himself, born 384 b.c., had 
studied in Athens, first under Isocrates, then under Plato, 
but he was living at Mytilene when Philip summoned him 
Reasons for (342 b.c.). His selection as Alexander’s 

the Selection, tutor was due to Iris hereditary connection with 
the Macedonian court, and to his possession of the flower 
of Athenian culture without the anti-monarchical preju- 
dices of a native-born Athenian, rather than to his reputa- 
tion as a philosopher. We know nothing of the relations 
between Aristotle and bis pupil. Ho doubt it would be 
satisfactory to trace in Alexander’s life the influence of the 
great philosopher; but there is no point of contact between 
the practical politics of Alexander and the political theories 
of Aristotle. 

§ 356. If Philip was to realise his ambition, he must 
Philip’s Con- master of Thrace as far as the Bosporus, 
quest of Thiace. Thrace was the door to Asia, hut it was also 
the door to the Pontus ; if he conquered the Greek cities 
on its two straits, Philip would have in his hands the 
food supply of Athens and southern Greece. We have no 
details of this great conquest to which he devoted nearly 
Phiiippopoiis a wbole y ear of constant campaigning. A 
founded, monument of it remains to this day, in the 
city of Phiiippopoiis on the Upper Ilebrus, founded to 
maintain llaeedonian influence in Thrace, In the end 
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? 

Cersobleptes was overthrown, and Philip was master of the 
entire interior as far as the Haem us ( Balkan ) mountains, so 
that the Macedonian frontier was advanced to the neighbour- 
hood of Byzantium on the one side and the Chersonese on the 
other (342 — 341 b.c,). In the meantime, Athens had tried 
to strengthen her position in the Chersonese by sending 
thither one Diopeithes of Sunium with fresh cleruchs and a 
mercenary force dn ; d n few ships. He attacked Diopeithes 
Cardia, on the isthmus of the Chersonese, a Attacks Cavdia * 
town which had been expressly recognised as belonging 
to Macedonia, and was now garrisorfed by Philip against 
Athenian incursions. Diopeithes was guilty of actual bi each 
of the peace when he made an inroad into Philip’s Thracian 
territories, but Demosthenes withstood the general desire 
to repudiate his action and recall him upon Philip’s com- 
plaint, and in his speech on the Chersonese Demosthenes' 
urged the people not only to retain him in y Chersonese 6 
command, but to support him with money and ( 341 B C A 
men (341 b.c.). This speech was soon followed by the 
Third Philippic, which called upon the people ^ ^ . 
to declare war by sea and land, and to set on Philippic 
foot an active anti-Macedonian propaganda. 
Demosthenes himself went to the quarter in which danger 
threatened —to the Propontis. Byzantium, it was true, 
was no friend of Athens, for ever since 364 b.c. she had 
been leagued against her, first with Thebes, and then with 
the seceding allies. Now, however, Philip was a more 
dangerous foe than Athens, and so not only 
Byzantium, but Perinthus and Abydos, joined aESX 
the Athenian alliance. This was an act of 
war, as Byzantium had been in alliance with Philip 
from 352 b.c. In Euboea also the patriotic party stirred 
successfully. With the aid of Athenian troops the 
t. G. 28 
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governments of Oreos and Erelria were overthrown, 
Eu-boeio League a Euboeic League was constituted with 

(341 bc.). headquarters at Clialcis, independent of 
Athens, but allied with her 43.41- b.c.). 

§ 357. Philip’s reply was to begin the siege of Perinthus 
S.^ofPerin-lsP 1 ™?. 340 E - C ')' AU the TOSOUrC63 of the 
thus. recent development in the science of attack 
on fortified towns were brought into play; but the city, 
being built with its houses arranged in terraces “ as in 
a theatre ” on a lofty promontory rising at the end of a 
narrow 7 " neck of land directly from the sea, defied both 
siege-towers and engines. Nor was Philip’s navy strong 
enough to make his blockade effective. Supplies and 
reinforcements were run into the town by the Byzantines 
and by Arsites, Satrap of Phrygia — the. Persians were 
naturally deeply concerned to uphold the barriers between 
themselves and the Macedonians. In reply to the Athenian 
protests, the king sent a letter in which he enumerated the 
acts of hostility to himself which called for punishment ; it 
was an ultimatum, but the decisive breach only 

Siege of 7 J 

Byzantium came when, baffled at Perinthus, Philip marched 
suddenly against Byzantium. The peril of “the 
key of the Black Sea trade compelled both Athens and the 
eastern islands to act vigorously. The marble on which 
the Peace was inscribed was removed by formal decree 
(340. b.c,), and first Chares, then Phocion, was sent with 
a fleet to aid Byzantium. Bhodes and Chios also sent 
assistance. Baffled here also, Philip withdrew into Thrace ; 
and having chastised the rebellious chief of the Scythians 
at the mouth of the Danube, lost all his plunder, and 


narrowly escaped defeat on his homeward march 
Philip Baffled. _ " _ r „ , _ 

at the hands of the Tnballi (in the Balkans) 
(339 b.c.). This year was one of disaster for him, and the 
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chief disaster, the failure on the Propontis, was the work of 
Demosthenes, who received the thanks of the state and of 
the rescued cities. It was clear that Philip must engage 
in serious war with Athens herself. 

§ 358. At this moment of all others, Philip received a 
call to intervene with his army south of Alin , Mciion i c 
Thermopylae. It was the “ shadow at Delphi ” 
which gave him this opening. In the Amphic- 340 
tionic Assembly held at Delphi in the autumn of 340 b.c., 
the Locrians of Amphissa, instigated by the Thebans, were 
intending to propose that the Athenians should The Lociians 
be fined fifty talents for having re-dedicated in Attack AtIlens - 
the temple at Delphi, without the proper ceremonies, certain 
gilded shields bearing an inscription commemorating the 
victory at Plataea over the Thebans and Persians. Fortu- 
nately the interests of Athens lay in the proper hands. 
The Athenian representative, Aeschines, turned 
the tables upon the accusers, who themselves Charge of 
were guilty of sacrilege in having re-established 
the port of Cirrha, and taken into cultivation part of its 
plain, which had been doomed to lie untilled ever since the 
first Sacred War in the days of Solon (590 b.c.). In 
burning words Aeschines reminded the Amphictions of 
that old war, and, pointing to the plain at their feet, 
called upon them to expel its sacrilegious cultivators. 
Next morning the Amphictions and the Delphians trooped 
forth “to aid the god and the sacred land,” and burned 
the town by the sea. On its way back the mob was 
attacked by the men of Amphissa, which lay TheLast 
ten miles up the plain; thereupon a special Sacl ' ed War - 
meeting was summoned for no distant date at Thermopylae 
to consider the punishment of the Locviars. 

For a moment, it seemed as though Athens would range 
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herself upon the side of the outraged Ampliations, and 
Attitude Of ^ eac ^ crusade against Amphissa; but the 
Athens. f a t a ] influence of Demosthenes prevailed. He 

taunted Aeschines before the Assembly with bringing an 
Amphictionic war into Attica — blind himself to the fact 
that if there was to be a Sacred War at all, it was of 
vital moment to Athens to throw her weight into the scale 
to end it as soon as might be. His one object was to pre- 
vent any breach with the Thebans ; consequently, under his 
advice, the Athenians took no part in the special Amphic- 
tionic Assembly, which imposed penalties upon the Locrians 
of Amphissa and endeavoured to enforce them. The 
Thebans also held aloof from undoing the Locrians, who 
were always their friends. The leadership was thus left 
to the Thessalians, and, after a year’s desultory warfare, 
Philip was invited to come south once more as champion 
a j . t* 16 g°d and captain-general of the Amphic- 

tions invite tionic League (autumn, 339 B.C.). So opportune 
was this invitation, and so serious its conse- 
quences, that it has often been suspected that the whole 
episode which thus culminated was devised by the king 
himself, and engineered by his agents, but of this there 
is not the slightest evidence. So far as one man was 
responsible, it was Demosthenes and not Aeschines who 
brought Philip into Greece on this occasion. 

§ 359. Philip marched without delay, and was speedily 
through Thermopylae. Nicaea, at the eastern end of the 
pass, hitherto occupied by the Thebans, was handed over to 
a Thessalian garrison. Thus secured as to his rear, he 
advanced into Phoeis, and eastwards down the Oephisus 
Philip Seizes t0 ttie important strategic point at which 
Elatda - Elateia had stood before its destruction at the 
end of the Phccian war. Elateia commanded the easiest 
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route from the Spercheius valley and Thermopylae into 
that of the Cephisus, and so into Boeotla. Here Philip 
halted, and refortified the ruined town. At the same 
time, he detached a force to occupy Cytinium, which lay at 
the northern end of the pass leading down to Amphissa. 

The news of the occupation of Elateia created an 
astounding impression. Demosthenes has described the 
reception of the news at Athens one evening, 

. . , - . . . Peccption of 

At earliest clawn the citizens streamed up to the News at 
the Pnyx long before the Council of Five 
Hundred had concluded its preliminary meeting. Then 
the heiald bade who would stand forward to advise in 
the crisis, but none replied, until at last Demosthenes 
arose. It suited him then, as afterwards, to represent 
Philip’s presence at Elateia as a direct menace to Athens. 
Considering the doubtful temper of the Thebans it was 
simply the precaution of a prudent general, who had no 
mind to entangle himself in the mountains of Locris, leaving 
his communications with Thermopylae at the mercy of the 
Boeotians. If any city was threatened by the step, it was 
Thebes, lying but little more than forty miles away to the 
south-east. Demosthenes, indeed, assured the people that 
Philip’s envoys had told the Thebans that his p osltlonof 
objective was Athens, and had called upon ahoby8, 
them to co-operate, or at least give him free passage 
through Boeotia, but this, if true, was designed to make 
the Thebans declare themselves. For Philip, as for Athens, 
everything depended upon the attitude of Thebes. Would 
she remain true to her Macedonian alliance, or would she 
unite with Athens, and compel him to fight the only 
formidable combination still possible in Greece? 

§ 360. By the advice of Demosthenes, ten envoys, of whom 
he himself was one, were sent to Thebes. It was a crisis in 
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his life, for now or never was to be realised tbe aim of all 
his policy for the last eight years. Athens agreed to pay 
two-thirds of the expenses of the war, to abandon her claim 
to Oropus. to recognise the dominion of Thebes 

Offers made r ’ ° 

by Athens over Boeotia —this last concession a stultification 

to Thebes. 

of the whole traditional attitude of Athens 
with regard to Boeotia. The Thebans exacted a high price 
for their alliance, though, as it turned out, they profited 
nothing by the bargain. It would be a delusion to set 
down this ^diplomatic triumph of the alliance 

Alliance * * 

between Athens with Thebes as one wrung from an unwilling 

and Thebes. ° © 

people by the burning eloquence of Demosthenes. 
It was clear that the interests of the two cities were now 
at last completely identical. 

§ 361. The first aim of Philip was to finish the work he 
had come to do as leader in the Amphictionic War. The 
allies from the first were strategically beaten, since they 
divided their forces. They gained indeed two unimportant 
successes, but in the end ton thousand mercenaries sent by 
phi] . )0atoea Athens to defend Amphissa were cut to pieces, 
Amphissa and and Amphissa itself captured, as well asNau- 

Naupactus, * 7 

pactus. Then Philip drew towards the Boeotian 
border down the historic road which has seen so many 
armies pass along it. Across his path, at Chaeroneia, occupy- 
ing the four miles’ space between the hills and the Oephisus, 
the allies were posted for the decisive battle. “ On the one 
side stood the miscellaneous array, half mercenary, half 
civic, of the last imperial Greek city-states ; on the other 
was ranged the first great army of a national power.” * 

No trustworthy and comprehensive account of the battle 
of Chaeroneia (August or September, 338 b.c.) has come down 
to us. Philip commanded thirty thousand infantry and 
* Hogarth, Philip and Alexander , p. 127. 
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§ 362.] 

two thousand cavalry; the allies were of nearly equal 
strength. On the Macedonian side, the Thessalians and 
other allied cavalry were on the right ; in the Dlspo&itions 
centre was the phalanx, flanked by the heavy for Battle> 
Macedonian cavalry on the left ; the Greek right was 
occupied by the Thebans ; in the centre were the Phocians, 
Achaeans, Corinthians, and other allies; on the left the 
Athenians. The Macedonians were directed by a single 
mind, and that the mind of a master in war. Alexander, 
who led the heavy cavalry on the Jieft wing, had all his 
father’s skill, with brilliance of his own added ; the Greeks 
had neither plan nor unity. Theagenes commanded the 
Thebans; the Athenians were under three Generals, 

Stratocles, Lysicles, and Chares. In the battle 

J The Battle of 

the Athenians pushed the allies and mercenaries Cbaeioneia 

on Philip’s right off the held, but broke in doing (33S B-C ' > ’ 
so the continuity of the Greek line. The real struggle lay 
between the Macedonian i nd Theban phalanx, and was de- 
cided by a flank charge of Alexander’s cavalry. The Theban 
leader fell ; the Sacred Band died to a man where it stood ; 
the Athenians and the rest, taken on the flank, fell back 
in rout to Lebadeia. Philip encamped on the battlefield, 
and after a wild orgy wandered out upon the bloody plain 
singing songs of triumph and derision; the barbarian in 
Vhis nature burst for a moment in this hour of crowning 
Triumph through the veneer of Hellenic culture. 

§ 362. One thousand Athenians lay dead ; two thousand 
fell into Philip’s hands. The Theban loss was probably 
greater in actual slain. And it was upon Thebes that 
the victor’s vengeance fell. While the bones of the slain 
Athenians were sent to Athens and her prisoners Cha£tisement . 
were unconditionally released, the Thebans on of Thebes - 
the other hand were forced to ransom both their dead 
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and their living. The Boeotian confederacy was broken 
up, and independence granted to the cities ; the dismantled 
Orchomenos, Thespiae, and Plataea were again restored. 
A Macedonian garrison was placed in the Oadmeia and 
three hundred adherents of Macedonia, some of them 
restored exiles, were established as a supreme council, many 
;of the opposite faction being banished or put to death. 
To Athens the orators Demades and Aeschines brought the 
offer of an unlooked-for peace and alliance. Oropus was 
to be hers, but she wag to give up the Chersonese to Philip, 
and surrender the remnant of her maritime allies (with 
the exception apparently of Lemnos, Imbros, Samos, and 
The Peace of Delos). Athens was also to acknowledge Philip’s 
Demades. leadership of Greece. The Peace of Demades 
was therefore a renunciation of all that Athens had 
fought for, and an acknowledgment that supremacy had 
slipped for ever from the grasp of Sparta, Thebes, and 
herself ; but to say that by it Athens ceased to have an 
independent political existence is scarcely true. For a 
Position of momen t after the defeat preparations had been 
Athens. ma de for a desperate defence. liypereides had 
proposed to free all slaves who would fight, recall the 
exiles, and give citizenship to the resident aliens. The truth 
was that though hopelessly beaten on land, the existence 
of the fleet as a factor still intact made continued resistance 
not impossible; more especially as by a recent reform of 
improvement Demosthenes, by which the cost of furnishing 
of her Navy, g^jpg f e ]] on each citizen in proportion to his 
wealth, the service of the navy had been much improved. 
Motives Of Philip’s failure at Perinthus and Byzantium had 
raiency to showed how almost impossible it was to capture 
Athens. p]_ aces ]ike the Peiraeus without having complete 
command of the sea. Consequently ^hilip’s treatment 
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of Athens was Iaigely the outcome of calculation, but it 
would be an injustice to refuse to recognise also his genuine 
respect for Athens as the “theatre of glory” and his 
desire to enlist on his side the moral force she possessed 
in the Hellenic world. 

§ 363. Philip marched into the Peloponncse to secure the 
recognition there also of the Macedonian supremacy. Spa r ta 
alone resisted, with a sullen passive resistance p h j lipintho 
against which the phalanx was powerless. • p0l °i )onnese - 
Philip deprived the Spartans of all ^territory beyond the 
old Laconian frontier. Then all the Greek states, with 
the exception of Sparta, obeyed the king’s Con „ ressof 
summons to attend a general congress at Corinth ; Connth * 
here Philip presided over the first assembly of an united 
Greece (338 b.c.). It was the long-delayed realisation of 
the dream of the most statesman-like of the writers and 
orators of Athens — Isocrates — who had lived just long 
enough to hear of Chaeroneia, and had died happy that 
the unity of Greece was thereby assured. He erred in 
thinking that the particularism which was the bane of 
Greece would die after a single Macedonian victory. Nor 
were the states themselves willing tq recognise in Macedonia 
the champion of Hellenism. Por Macedonia was still 
regarded as beyond the pale of genuine Greek states, how- 
ever much her arms compelled acquiescence in her practical 
supremacy over them. Consequently, now that Attitude of 
the time had come for Greece to retaliate upon Macedonia 
Persia, there was no real enthusiasm for the and Pelua - 
work among the worn-out and over-politicised peoples of 
Greece proper. Bather, Persia seemed to many a welcome 
alternative to Macedonia. Macedonia and her kings 
were more really Greek in this respect than the Greeks 
themselves. 
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, § 361 It was not until the second meeting of the national 
congress that Philip proclaimed his purpose, and was 
elected general-in-chief, and the votes of men 

Philip Elected ° ’ 

General against and money passed (337 b.c,). In the following 
spring a portion of the army, under Parmenio, 
assisted by Attalus and Amyntas, crossed into Asia to 
hold the Hellespont. Philip intended to follow with the 
main body; but it was fated that he should never set 
foot on that Asiatic shore which had been in his dreams 
so long. His foes were of his own household. The wild 
woman Olympias had been divorced; Alexander himself 
had quarrelled bitterly with his father; the birth of a 
son by Cleopatra, Philip’s second lawful wife, niece of 
Attalus, had roused suspicions that perhaps the succession 
of Alexander was endangered. A certain Pausanias, who 
had been wronged by Attalus and denied redress by Philip, 
„ , was suborned by Olympias to drive a dagger to 

Murder of 055 

p the king s heart lust as he entered the theatre 

(886B.O.). _ ° . . 

at Pella in solemn procession on the occasion 
of his daughter’s marriage to Alexander, king of Epirus 
(summer, 336 b.c.). Whether Alexander was privy to the 
plot or no, is uncertain. 

Thus Philip died, at the age of forty-six. His fame has 
been eclipsed by that of his son ; his work and character 
are known to us through the mouth of his bitterest enemy 
Demosthenes only, for most unfortunately the history of 
Greatness of Mi P written by Theopompus of Chios has not 
Hniip. survived. Yet we know enough to say that 
Philip was one of the three greatest statesmen in Greek 
history, and to endorse the verdict of Theopompus that 
Europe had borne no greater man than the son of Amyntas, 
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ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 

§ 365. Alexander’s Enemies ; Reception of News of Philip’s Death 
in Athens ; Expeditions of Alexander in Thrace and Illyria.— 
§ 366. Gieek Cities Subsidised by Persia ; Revolt, Capture, and 
Destruction of Thebes.— § 367. The * Persian Empire; its 
Resources and Inherent Weakness. — § 368. Alexander Crosses 
the Hellespont ; Persian Defence under Memnon of Rhodes ; 
Alexander at Troy.— § 369. Battle of the Granicus ; Conquest 
of Asia Minor.— § 370. Alexander at Tarsus ; Death of Memnon.— 
§ 371. Reduction of Cilicia ; Battle of Issus. — § 372. Siege of 
Tyre ; Conquest of Syria.— § 373. Conquest of Egypt ; Founda- 
tion of Alexandria.— § 374. Battle of Gaugamela.— § 375. 
Sui render of Babylon and Susa.— § 376. Conquest of Persis.— 
§ 377. Flight and Death of Darius. 

§ 365. Alexander was twenty years of age when he 
ascended the throne. Like his father, he found enemies on 
all Sides. The Illyrians, Thracians, and the Alexandei , g 
Greeks were all eager to seize the opportunity Enemies - 
to shake off the Macedonian yoke ; Persia was ready to 
support them; there was also division in the kingdom 
itself, as Attalus, the uncle of Cleopatra, supported the 
claim of Philip’s infant son to the crown. These hostile 
elements were all weaker, however, than had been the 
case at Philip’s accession ; moreover, thanks to his father’s 
unremitting toil, Alexander had at his back the best army 
in the world. 

Alexander dealt first with Greece, where Athens was 
the real centre of disaffection. On the death of Philip 
Demosthenes had treated the people to a display of bad 
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taste unparalleled in Greek history; having received prior 
information of the assassination, he appeared in the 
Assembly in festal robe with a wreath on his hear!, 
although lie was in mourning for his own 
and the Death daughter, who had died a week previously, and 
of Philip. con g ra ^ u i a ^ e( j people on the king’s death. 
At his instigation a thanksgiving festival was held and a 
wreath decreed to the murderer— although the people had 
only just passed a resolution that any one attempting 
Philip’s life and fleeing to Athens should be surrendered 
to justice. Fortunately for Athens, the insensate opposition 
of Demosthenes was not allowed to go beyond these puerile 
displays of hate; and Alexander was of too generous 
a nature to exact retribution for them. Long before 
he was expected, the new king had passed Thermopylae, 
received the recognition of tho Amphictionic Assembly, 
Alexander an< ^ summoned the states to Corinth to confer 
^in-ciTof 1 " u P ori kim the generalship-in-chief of Greece 
Greece, (autumn, 336 B.c.). Next year he marched 
against the Triballi beyond Mount Ilaemus (Balkan 
mountains), which he crossed by the ScJiiplca pass,- He 
penetrated to the Danube and crossed it in face of the 
enemy without the loss of a man. This ex- 

His Expeditions . 

in Thrace and pedition made a great impression upon the 
Thracians and neighbouring peoples. From 
Thrace Alexander passed westwards against the Illyrians, 
whom he defeated. In the meantime the report of his 
death had emboldened the Greeks to stir once more. 

§ 366 . In order to occupy Alexander at home the 
Persian king put in motion the old policy which 
had proved successful against Agesilaus. The 
anti-Macedonian party was supported by sub- 
sidies; three hundred talents left in the hands of Demosthenes 
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§ 366.] 

for this purpose were used to foment rebellion in the 
Peloponnese, and especially in Arcadia and in Thebes. 1 
When the standard of revolt was raised in Thebes by the 
murder of Macedonian officers, the investment Revolt of 
of the Cadmeia, and the election of Boeotarchs, Tbebes - 
the Athenians supplied the Thebans with arms, but no 
troops. Alexander acted as speedily as before; in less 
than a fortnight he had transferred his army from the 
Illyrian mountains to the gates of Thebes. The city was 
carried by assault and more than six thousand 
of the defenders killed, and thirty thousand Captured by 
Thebans taken prisoners. Alexander allowed 
the Phocians, Orchomenians, Thespians, and Plataeans 
serving with him to decide the fate of the town. Their 
sentence was that Thebes should be utterly^ 
destroyed, the Cadmeia alone being left standing 
for a Macedonian fortress; and that the remnant of the 
population, including both women and children, should be 
sold into bondage— excepting only those who held sacred 
offices or had guest-friendship with Macedonians. The 
doom which Thebes had passed upon other Boeotian cities 
was Vow meted out to herself. Besides the Cadmeia, the 
house in which once Pindar had lived was the Pindar . a IIouse 
only building left standing ; Thebes was blotted Spared ' 
from the map of Greece until her restoration by Cassander 
in 315 b.c. 

Prom Athens Alexander demanded the surrender of his 
chief adversaries, Demosthenes, Lycurgus, and Hypereides 
the orators, with Charidemus the general, as well as others, 
but by the efforts of Demades and Phocion he was induced 
to be satisfied with the banishment of Charidemus. With 
the fall of Thebes Alexander’s work in European Greece 
was done. In the space of little more than a year which 
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bad elapsed since his accession be bad displayed all those 
qualities which distinguished him— power over 

Gi eat Qualities , . . . . . 

Displayed Ly his men, daring originality or conception, un- 
exampled rapidity of execution. The remaining 
eleven years of his life were spent in Asia; during that 
time the history of Greece is almost a blank. 

§ 367. The Persian empire extended from the Hellespont 
to the borders of India and from the steppes 
'of central Asia to the cataracts of the Nile. 
It was a vast collection of provinces, with no internal bond 
save that of common subjection to the will of a single man. 
The ruling dynasty was that of the Achaemenidae ; the 
character of their rule was upon the whole able and 
Weak Points moderate, but the ideals of an Oriental ruler 
° f Empn? ; an are quite other than those of men of western 
MaMwoi— race< j n two quarters the Persian empire 
was exposed to disintegration— in Asia Minor, owing 
especially to contact with Greek influences, and in Egypt, 
owing to the isolated character of that country. Egypt 
revolted as early as 408 B.c. and for sixty 
years maintained its independence, assisted by 
Greek generals like Chabrias and Agesilaus, while on the 
Persian side fought Iphicrates and Timotheus. The ten 
years’ revolt of Evagoras (from 390 to 380 b.c.) partly 
diverted the Persian forces from Egypt. The Satraps in 
Asia Minor also were in revolt. Thus during the reign of 
Artaxerxes II. Mnemon the empire seemed to be on the 
point of dissolution. It w 7 as preserved for 

Reign of r , 

Artaxerxes another quarter of a century by his successor, 
Artaxerxes III. Ochus (from 358 b.c.), who 
overcame revolt in Asia Minor, Cyprus, and Phoenicia, and 
conquered Nectanebus of Egypt (perhaps about 340 B.c.). 
Ochus ordered the sacred hull Apis to be drowned and 
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installed the ass as the sacred animal of Egypt. In 
338 b.q. Ochus was murdered at the instigation of Bagoas, 
his minister, who first placed Arses, the son of Ochus, on 
the throne. Then Bagoas murdered him and his family 
and made a distant member of the Achaemenid Diirina 
house, Darius III. Codomannus, king (335 b.c.). Codom;mmi5 - 
Darius was a man of amiable character but of no ability or 
strength to cope with the crisis of the empire. Judged 
from the point of view of material resources, the odds were 
in favour of Persia, for she had inexhaustible p 
supplies of men and an inexhaustibly reserve Material 
of gold, the savings of two centuries ; she had 
also the largest fleet in existence— four hundred Phoenician 
ships. Persian gold also attracted to the East the best of 
the Greek mercenary captains and soldiers, though this 
advantage was neutralised by the system of joint command 
by Persian Satraps. Chiefly, it was the almost complete 
lack of sea-power that made Alexander’s in- 
vasion, from an external point of view, a 
foolhardy enterprise. Partly he relied upon 
the inherent weakness of the loosely knit empire ; more 
largely upon his own military genius, of which he was 
sufficiently conscious. 

§ 368. The strength of the army which Alexander led 
against Persia in the sp ring of 334 b.c. was A]exander > 3 
thirty thousand foot of all ranks and about five Army - 
thousand horse. Philip had previously sent a force across 
into Asia Minor under Attalus and Parmenio. Attalus had 
been assassinated by Alexander’s orders. The Meninonof 
Persian defence was conducted by an able Riodes> 
mercenary leader, Memnon of Rhodes, who drove back 
Parmenio to the shores of the Hellespont. If the Persian 
fleet had been efficiently used, Alexander might have found 
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himself met by grave difficulties at the outset ; but as it 
Closing cf the lie crossed the Hellespont from Sestos to 
Hellespont, ^byclos without hindrance, and Memnon’s de- 
fensive operations were quite without effect as regards the 
main invasion. Alexander regaided his enterprise as a 
real crusade or holy war, the prototype of which was the 
Trojan war. He erected altars to Zeus and Athena, who 
had given victory to the Greeks in that contest, and to 
Alexander Heracles, who once had sacked the city of 
at Tuiy. p r j am • he sacrificed to Priam to avert his wrath 
from himself as a descendant of Neoptolemus, Priam’s slayer, 
and crowned the tomb of Achilles, his own great ancestor ; 
and he did other things showing how much his spirit and 
imagination were steeped in Homer and Hellenic traditions. 

The conquest of the Persian kingdom falls into three 
acts — the first is the conquest of Asia Minor, next that of 
Syria and Egypt, finally that of Babylonia and Persia and 
Media, closed by the death of Darius. 

§ 369. An army of about forty thousand men, half of 
them Greek mercenaries, under Memnon and the Persian 
Satraps, was entrusted with the defence of Asia Minor. 
„ Memnon’s wise advice not to stake all on a 

Battle of the 

Gvamcus battle was disregarded, and the right bank of 

(£34 B.C.), , ° ° 

the Granieus, a small river flowing northwards 
to the Propontis, was occupied to prevent Alexander’s 
passage. The Persian cavalry lined the banks, while the 
hoplites were posted in reserve on the higher ground. 
Alexander’s cavalry posted on the wings advanced through 
the stream, and after a stiff fight, in which the Persian 
commanders engaged hand to hand with Alexander himself 
and all hut slew him, made good its footing. When the 
cavalry was routed, the mercenaries fell an easy prey to 
the attack of the phalanx in front and that of the 
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victorious cavalry on the flanks. The Macedonian loss 
was slight; after all, the affair was little more than a 
sharp skirmish of cavalry, but it left Asia Minor defenceless 
(May, 334 b.c.). Sardis and Ephesus threw open their gates 
without resistance. The first opposition was at Miletus. 
Alexander’s fleet of 160 ships occupied the island and 
harbour of Lade and so prevented the relief of the town 
by the Persian ships. Miletus was taken by Captureof 
storm after a vigorous defence. Alexander’s Mllet ' us - 
next step was to disband his fleet, as it was unable to 
cope with that of the enemy ; moreover, the Greek states, it 
was clear by this time, did not intend to help him actively. 
His next point of attack was Caria, where Memnon had 
garrisoned the towns, strengthened the fortifications of 
Halicarnassus, and made provision for pro- claimants to 
tracted defence. Halicarnassus was now in , 

Persian hands. The dynast MJausolus had been 
succeeded by his brother, Idrieus. On his death another 
brother, Pixodarus, expelled his widow Ada, and the town 
eventually fell under the rule of a Persian, Orontobates, son- 
in-law to Pixodarus. Ada, however, still maintained her 
claim, and now sought the protection of Alexander, and gave 
up to him the towns over which she still held sway. After 
a fruitless attack on Myndus, Alexander con- 

Siege and 

centrated his efforts upon H alicarnassus. After Capture of 
an obstinate defence, Memnon saw himself 
compelled to fire the town and withdraw his troops by 
sea, leaving strong garrisons in the two almost impregnable 
citadels. Ptolemy was left with three thousand mercenaries 
to blockade them while Alexander marched through Lycia, 
Pamphylia, and Pisidia receiving the submission Alexander at 
of the towns, or capturing them, and so de- Gordl011, 
seen ding to Ceiaenae in Phrygia, and thence to Gordion 
T. g. 29 
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on the Sangarius, once the capital of the Phrygian kingdom 
(winter, 334 B.a). Gordion contained the charibt of 
Gordios, the first king of the country; its yoke was fastened 
to the shaft by a complicated knot, and there was an oracle 
. he who should loose it should be master 

Hie Gorman 

Enot. 0 f A s i a< Alexander, finding no other way, 
11 loosed the Gordian knot ” with his sword and so fulfilled 
the oracle. 

§ 370. Prom Gordion, which had been assigned as the 
point of concentration for reinforcements from Macedonia, 

Alexander at Alexander marched in the spring through 
Tarsus. Ancyra into Cappadocia, and so by Tyana to 
the Cilician Gates and Tarsus before resistance could be 
organised. Here he caught a fever, which he aggravated 
by bathing in the icy Cydnus, and barely escaped death. 
Philip of Acarnania, his physician, recommended a certain 
purgative ; but just as Alexander was about to take it there 
came a letter from Parmenio warning him that Philip had 
been bribed by Darius to poison him. Alexander gave the 
letter to Philip and drank as the other read. His generous 
confidence was justified by the result. 

Alexander had continued his operations careless of the 
fact that the Persian fleet, still intact, practically commanded 
the Aegean and his communications with Macedonia. 
Memnon had taken Chios and many of the towns of Lesbos. 

Death of He died during the siege of Mytilene, which 
afterwards surrendered. The design was to 
cause a movement in Greece, hut when ten 
Persian ships came as far as Siphnos, they were for the most 
part captured by fifteen Macedonian vessels from Ohalcis, 
and the danger was averted. The sequel of Alexander’s 
operations was that the Persian fleet was rendered power- 
less through the capture of its base, the Phoenician cities. 
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§ # 371. Barkis meanwhile had collected in Babylon a groat 
army — 600,000 men, it was said, and advanced to the plain 
of Sochi on the east of Mount Amanus, ground highly 
favourable for the employment of his numerous Sab j llgation 
cavalry. Alexander consumed much time in of ' Cllicia - 
Cilicia subjugating the hill-tribes, and late in the year 
advanced along the southern road between Mount Amanus 
and the sea to Myriandrus — the route previously followed 
by Cyrus. Darius in the meantime crossed the mountains 
by a difficult pass, and descended £o Issus in 
the rear of Alexander’s army. Strategically 
this was a good move on the part of the Persians, as 
Alexander’s communications were thus severed, and he 
must fight in a position where defeat was ruin. The 
mistake was made, however, of’ moving the entire Persian 
host, thus throwing away all the advantage HiaTactical 
of numerical superiority and all effective use Ml&tdka 
of the cavalry. The battle was lost for the Persians 
through defective tactics even before it was begun. 

The Persians occupied the whole breadth (three miles) of 
the plain of Issus ; their front was covered by the Dinaras, 
facing south. Their actual fighting line was composed of 
thirty thousand Greek hoplites and sixty thousand Oriental 
troops; the remainder of their unwieldy force was massed 
in the rear and took no share in the action ; on the right 
were the cavalry. Alexander’s tactics were 

. Alexander 

the same as at the Gramcus— ne crossed the laeticaat 
stream with his Macedonian cavalry of the 
right wing, followed by the Hypaspists and the phalanx, 
and attacked the centre and left of the enemy. The Persian 
left did not stand long before Alexander and his cavalry ; 
but the Greek hoplites stoutly contested the advance of the 
phalanx until taken on the flank by the Hypaspists 
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and the cavalry ; the cavalry on the Persian right crossed 
" A1I . T the river, charged the Thessalian horse under 

(23313.0.x Parmonio, and carried all before them until 
the rout of the left and centre and the flight of Darius 



The Battle of Is8Cs. 


A. Peisians 

«. Cavaliy. 

b. Greek Hoplites. 

c. Heavy-aimed Persians. 

d. Light-armed Troops. 

e. Peisian Inf anti y. 


B B. Macedonian Army. 

f. Greek Cavaliy. 

g. Gieek Hoplites. 

h. Phalanx. 

i. Hypaspiats. 

L Macedonian Cavalry. 
L Light-aimed Troops. 


checked their career. The Persians lost heavily in the 
retreat. Their camp, and with it Sisvgamhis, 

Plight of Darius „ _ . . 

and Capture of the mother of Darius, and Stateira, his wife, 
Persian Camp. 1 - - - 

together with Ins children, tell into the hands 
of Alexander, who treated his royal captives with chivalrous 
respect (October, 333 b.c.). 
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The news of the victory was received with disappointment 
m Greece, where by the exertions of Hyperiedes 
and Demosthenes, and Agis, the king of Sparta, Received the 

i j , ip • * News of Issue. 

preparations had been made tor a rising 
supported by the Persian fleet. Greeks envoys to the 
Persian king — a Spartan, an Athenian (Iphicrates, son of 
the famous general of that name), and two Thebans— fell 
into Alexander’s hands at Damascus immediately after 
the battle. 

§ 372 . The immediate result of the battle of Issus was 
that the road into Syria was n3w open. Instead of 
pursuing the defeated monarch, Alexander turned to the 
second act of his work, the conquest of Syria and Egypt. 
Aradus, Byblus, and Sidon, and the towns of Cyprus, made 
their submission; but the mighty city of Tyre, on its island 
rock more than half a mile from the mainland, defied him. 
The Tyrians had still eighty ships of war at Reilatance of 
home, over and above their contingent acting T *' ie - 
in the Aegean. It was not until the squadrons of Aradus 
and Byblus, learning the submission of those cities, returned 
home, that Alexander was able to cope with the Tyrians 
at sea. Even so, the siege lasted seven months. 

* ' Siege and 

Eight thousand of the inhabitants were slain ; Fail of Tyre 

° (332 B.C.). 

the rest, about thirty thousand, were sold into V— 
slavery (July, 332 b.c.). The fall of Tyre gave Alexander 
the supremacy in the eastern Mediterranean Sie „ e and Fan 
and put an end to all serious danger from the of Gaza - 
patriotic party in Greece. When the strong frontier city 
of Gaza had fallen after a two months’ siege, 

7 — , Conquest of 

and its men had been put to the sword and the Syria and Way 

, A to Egypt Open, 

women and children sold as slaves, all resistance 

in Syria was at an end, and the way to Egypt open 

(November, 332 b.c.). 
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§ 373 . The Egyptians looked upon the Macedonian king 
asf a deliverer, and Mazaces, the Satrap, was fain to 
Submission J2ia ^ :e ^is Emission. In Memphis Alexander 
of Egypt. s acr ifi C ed to Apis and the Egyptian deities and 
so conciliated the native hierarchy. His next action made 
it clear that it was in the interests of Greek civilisation 
purely that he conquered. He sailed down the Nile to the 
sea by its western branch to Canopus, and at its mouth, 
between Lake Mareotis and the Mediterranean, 
Alexandra opposite the island of Pharos, he founded the 
(331 b.c ). gjfin pears his own name — Alexandria, 

destined to become the mercantile centre of the Levant, 
and also of Hellenic culture and learning (331 b.c.). 
Alexandria was intended, in the first instance, to take 
the place of Tyre, and to transfer to the Greeks from the 
Phoenicians the mercantile supremacy of the East. 

As king of Egypt Alexander was officially the son of the 
god Amen, or, as the Greeks called him, Ammon. In order 
to receive recognition as such from the priests, a visit was 
I Alexander’s paid to the oracular sanctuary of Zeus Ammon 
i gajiotuaryof i n the oas ^ s Stwdh; about this episode 
. Zeus Ammon. muc fi mystery gathered, and tales were told 
of supernatural guidance across the desert; none ever knew 
what question was asked, or what reply was vouchsafed 
by the oracle, hut it was rumoured that the consultation 
concerned the king’s paternity — of which there had always 
been lurking doubts— and that the god claimed him as 
his son. 

§ 374 . In the sp ring o f 331 B.c., Alexander set out to 
accomplish the thirdjmrt of Jug-task — the conquest of the 
Crossing of ti>e ea 45 vn provinces of the Persian empire. At 
Euphrates— the head of forty thousand infantry and seven 
thousand horse he crossed the Euphrates at Thapsacus, 
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by two bridges previously built by bis engineers, in spite 
of tbS opposition of the Persian Mazaeus. Then, marching 
northwards and eastwards round the head of the Meso- 
potamian desert, he crossed the Tigris with _ and of ti0 
some difficulty, but without opposition. It was Tl s ns - 
clearly the plan of Darius to entice the invader into the 
heart of his empire in the hope of overwhelming him on 
the plains east of the Tigiis, where a Persian 
victory would be decisive and a defeat least 
ruinous. Advancing cautiously down the left bank of the 
Tigris, Alexander came in contact with the last imperial 
army, which numbered, it is said, a million foot at 

and forty thousand horse, posted on the plain Gaugamela ' 
of Gaugamela, near the ruins of the ancient Nineveh. The 
battle which decided the fate of the Persian empire was 
fought on the first day of October, 331 b.c. ; it takes its 
name from Arbela, the capital of the province, 
where the Persian baggage and stores were 
placed, {thirty miles to the south, beyond the river Lycus, 
or (Ireat Zab. 

So great were the numbers of the enemy and so favourable 
their position on the plain, which had been carefully levelled 
beforehand to facilitate the movements of their cavalry and 
scythed chariots, that even the veteran Parmenio was dis- 
mayed, and recommended a night attack. c< I do not steal 
victory,” was Alexander’s reply. The battle on the morrow 
tried to the utmost the discipline and temper of the Mace- 
donian army, for the troops on the Persian side fought 
with the greatest bravery, and their battle was AWnr) iWg 

directed with more than usual skill. Alexan- Dispositions 

for Battle. 

der’s order of battle followed his usual plan — 

Thessalian and Greek cavalry on the left, the six battalions 
of the phalanx in the centre, on their right the Hypaspists, 
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and the heavy Macedonian cavalry as the right wing; 
Parmenio as usual commanded on the left, Alexander 
himself on the right. Behind each wing, to meet the 
danger of a flank attack, were other troops— Thracian 
foot and horse and Greek cavalry behind the left wing ; 
Paeonian cavalry, Macedonian archers and lancers behind 
the right wing. Alexander sought and found a breach 
in the Persian left and broke up the left centre round 
Darius, who soon turned and fled; on the 
Gaugamcia right the Persians, under Mazaeus, pressed the 
( 331 b.c.). rpj iessa ]- a]js p ar( j anc | compelled Parmenio to 
send a message for reinforcements ; the check on this side 
caused a breach in the line of battalions of the phalanx, 
through which the Indian and Persian cavalry of the 
centre poured and reached the Macedonian camp. It 
was a critical moment, hut the steadiness of all ranks on 
the Macedonian left retrieved the situation, and the victory 
was already gained on this side also before Alexander could 
Escape of come resciie - The pursuit was continued 
Danns. to Arbela, but Darius made good his escape to 
the mountains of Media, while Ariobarzanes fell back with 
the remnant of the army to Persia. 

§ 375. Alexander held on his way to Babylon, which was 
Alexander at surrendered by Mazaeus. Here also the victor 
Ballon- ggsed as protector of the national cults, and 
rebuilt the shrines destroyed by Xerxes, and sacrificed to 
Bel, the Ghaldaean god. Mazaeus was retained in his post 
as Satrap of Babylonia. Alexander then marched to Susa, 
the summer residence of the Persian monarchs. 

Philoxenus, with some light troops, had been sent 
immediately after’ the battle of Arbela to secure 

—at Susa. . * 

Susa. With it the Great King’s treasure, 
estimated at fifty thousand talents, fell into Alexander’s 
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hands. Among other works of art were found also the 
statues of Harmodius and Aristogeiton, the tyrant-slayers, 
which Xerxes had carried off from Athens ; these Alexander 
sent back to tjheir old home. 

§ 376. Though winter had set in (December, 331 b.c.), 
Alexander pushed on eastwards to the conquest of Persis, 
the high plateau of Iran, the original home of the Persians. 
The route lay through the country of the Uxii, who had 
defied the might of the empire in the midst of which they 
lay. These were now for the first time subjugated. The 
narrow defile called the Persian Gates, which Tbe Persian 
formed the only entrance to Persis on this side, Gatcs FoiC6d * 
was strongly held by Ariobarzanes, but his lines were 
turned by a difficult path and his army dispersed. In 
Persae, or Persepolis, the capital of the pro- A]exander at 
vince of Persis, which now fell into his hands, Fev&e P° lls - 
Alexander found an immense reserve treasure — 120,000 
talents, it is said — the savings of centuries. Parther 
north stcod Pasargadae, the original capital Pagargadae 
of Cyrus, and here also great treasures were 
captured. For some months Alexander made Persepolis 
his headquarters. At a royal feast Thais, an Athenian 
courtesan, instigated the king and his guests to burn the 
great palace of Xerxes. Even this act of folly PaldC6 0{ 
on the pait of the drunken king has found Xerxes Buinti 
apologists, who gravely assert that it was dictated by 
deliberate policy— of signifying to the world that the power 
of Persia was broken, or that Greece was avenged of her 
inveterate foe. 

§ 377. During this time Darius lay at Ecbatana, the 
capital of Media, with an army drawn -from the yet 
unconquered satrapies of the far East. Upon Alexander’s 
advance in the spring of 330 B c., however, he fled eastwards 
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through the Caspian Gates, in the Elburz range, making 
Flight of f° r Bactria. Thus the Great King’s last Capital 
Danus. anc [ ] as fc treasure fell into the victor’s hands. 
During the retreat a plot was formed among the Satraps, 
led by Bessus, Satrap of Bactria., and kinsman of the king. 
He is seized by Barius was seized and bound, his native levies 
Bessus. disbanded, and his Greek mercenaries withdrew. 
Alexander pressed on in pitiless pursuit, sparing neither 
men nor horses, for four nights. When Bessus and his 
^ fellow-conspirators found that they were caught, 
Danus they gaVe the captive king a mortal wound 
33° B.c.). ^ ma d e g 0 od their own escape. Darius died 
before Alexander came up with him (July, 330 b.c.). His 
body was sent to his ancestral tomb in Persepolis and 
buried with royal honours. 
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TUB CONQUEST OF THE FAR EAST. 

§ 378, Change in Designs and Attitude of Alexander,— § 379, Con- 
quest of I-Iyrcania and Areia; Submission of Drangiana. — 
§ 380, Conspiracy of Philotas; Execution of Parmenio. — 
§ 381, Alexander in Arachosia; Arrival at the Eindu-Kush. — 
§ 382, Alexander Crosses the Hindu-Kush to Bactria and 
Sogdiana.— § 383. Surrender of Bessus; Conquest of Western 
Sogdiana.— § 384. Murder of Cleitus. — § 385. Reduction of 
Eastern Sogdiana; Marriage of Alexander with Roxane. — 
§ 386, Conspiracy of the Pages ; Preparations for the Invasion 
of India.— § 387. Battle of the Hydaspes ; Porus made a 
Macedonian Suzerain. — § 388. The Army Refuses to March 
beyond the Hyphasis : End of Alexander’s Eastward Advance.— 
§ 389. March down the Hydaspes and the Indus to the Ocean. 
— § 390. Return to Susa through the Desert of Gedrosia.— 
§ 391. Fusing of Greeks and Orientals by means of Inter- 
marriage and Common Military Service. — § 392. Embassies 
from the West ; Designs on Arabia ; Babylon to be a Naval 
Sfhtion ; Reform of the Phalanx.— § 393. Death of Alexander ; 
his Position in History. 

§ 378. The fall of Ecbatana marks a cardinal moment in 
Alexander’s career, for now his work as avenger of Greece 
and destroyer of the Persian empire was Expansion of 
virtually done, and the original scheme of ^hemeof 8 
conquest expanded into a wider scheme, which CoD(lll0bt ‘ 
embraced the whole known world of the time. And with 
this expansion of his designs there went a „ 

x ° Change m his 

change in Alexander’s attitude towards his Attitude and 

army; he would be no longer a Macedonian 

king, nor yet king of the Greeks only, hut ruler of a 
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world- wide empire, embracing both Greeks and Asiatics 
on an equal footing ; at the same time the dizzy eminence 
attained by the all-victorious monarch reacted upon his 
character, accentuating those traits of vanity and imperious 
recklessness which were so conspicuous in him. The 
wild blood of Olympias coursed in his veins ; his life was 
one of fierce conflicts, hard marches, and intense mental 
activity ; no wonder that he came to drink more and more 
deeply, and acted often like a madman. 

§ 379. His first task was the conquest of ITyrcania, 
Conquest of between the Caspian and the Elburz range. 
Hyrcania. Tp en p e marched eastwards to Susia, a city 
in the north of Areia. Satibarzanes, the Satrap of Areia, 
submitted, and was confirmed in his satrapy, and given a 
Macedonian guard. Alexander’s march to Bactria, where 
Bessus had proclaimed himself Great King, was scarcely 
resumed when Satibarzanes revolted. It was necessary, 
therefore, to return in order to secure Areia and prevent a 
combination of the unsubdued Satraps ; for Areia corresponds 
Conquest of * n P al ^ to the modern A fghanistan , which has 
Areia ; always been important owing to its position 
between Persia, Turkestan, and India. Alexander surprised 
Artocoana, the capital, but Satibarzanes escaped to Bessus 
in Bactria. Areia was secured by the establish- 

Foundation of . . ■ 

Alexandria ment ot a new capital city — Alexandria of the 
Aieion tH era t)‘ Aroians (Areion), the modern Herat. The 
march was continued southwards into Dran giana, the Satrap 
Submission of which, Barsaentes, who had fled to the 
Drangiana. Inclians, was given up by them and executed, 
Drangiana submitted without a blow. 

§ 380. The change which had come over Alexander’s 
designs found no favour among the older Macedonians, 
who saw that their privileged position as conquerors of 
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Persia was endangered by the new development of the 
king’s policy in the East. Philotas, the son of Parmenio, 
seems to have been the prominent representative of this 
spirit of discontent. At Prophthasia, the capital Q # 
of Drangiana, Alexander learned that Philotas Execution of 
had actually been cognisant of a conspiracy 
against his life, and had not reported it; it is uncertain 
whether Philotas was himself actively concerned in the 
plot. In accordance with Macedonian custom Philotas was 
tried by a general court-martial of the army, Execution of 
and executed. A messenger was also despatched Parniemo - 
with all speed to Ecbatana with the death warrant of the 
father, the old general Parmenio. Whatever the rights 
of the case against Philotas, the murder of Parmenio was 
a black act of sheer despotism. 

§ 381. The southward march was continued into Seistan 
and the northern part of Baluchistan (Gedrosia). Here 
the winter of 330 b.c. was passed. As spring came on 
Alexander advanced north-eastwards through Arachosia 
up the valley of the Uelmund ♦ In Arachosia Alexanderin 
he founded an “Alexandria,” which survives 
in Oanaanar. Then crossing the chain which 
bounds the valley of the Cophen ( Gabul river) (Candahai). 
on the south, he reached the barrier of the Hindu -Kush. 
The whole complex of mountains in this region was called 
Caucasus by the Greeks, though the Hindu - Paropamisua 
Kush bore also the special name of Paropanisus (Hindu-Kush). 
or Paropamisus. At the foot of these mountains the 
winter of J29 B.c. was spent, and another “Alexandria” 
was founded — Alexandria ad Caucasum , some distance 
north of Ortospana {Gabul). 

§ 382. In the early spring of 328 b.c. the Hindu-Kush 
was crossed— a march comparable to that of Hannibal over 
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the Alps. -Drapsaca, the frontier fortress of Bactria, was 
Occupation of cached, and here the route turned westwards 
Bactna. Bactra (now Balkh), south of the Oxus 
river, the capital of the satrapy. Bessus, the usurper, fled 
across the Oxus as Alexander drew near. The country 
between the Oxus ( Amu Daria) and the Jaxartes 
(Sir Daria) w r as called Sogdiana, from the river 
Sogd (Saravshan), which flows in the mid-space westwards 
through Samarcand and Bokhara , until it loses itself in 
the sands of the desert east of the Oxus. Alexander’s 
army crossed the Oxus on sheepskins stuffed with rushes. 
Not far from the place of crossing was a solitary settlement 
of Greeks, the descendants of the Branchidae who had 
surrendered to Xerxes the temple of Apollo of Branchidae, 
near Miletus. Xerxes had transported them, to save them 
from the vengeance of the Milesians, to Sogdiana, where, 
though so far and long severed from Hellas, they had still 
retained Hellenic speech and custom. When these people 
came forth to welcome the army, Alexander called upon 
the Milesians with him to determine their fate ; as- they 
M mu*. oE the 1 not a g ree > he timself pronounced sentence, 

and, surrounding the town, he massacred all 
its inhabitants, and utterly destroyed the place. Yet 
historians ask us to believe that he who in cold blood 
perpetrated such a deed was consciously engaged in the 
mission of introducing Greek civilisation and policy into 
/the benighted East! 

§ 383. In order to stay the conqueror’s progress, 
Spitamenes and Dataphernes, the leaders of the Sogdian 
allies of Bessus, offered to surrender him. Ptolemy, son of 
Lagus, afterwards the king of Egypt, and founder of its 
Ptolemaic dynasty, was sent with six thousand men to secure 
the usurper. Bessus was scourged and sent to Bactra for 
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final punishment. The surrender of Bessus did not have 
the effect anticipated, for Alexander had re- guirenderof 
solved to annex Sogdiana. Both Sogdiana and Bessu8, 
Bactria were then more fertile than they are now, and were 
inhabited by highly civilised peoples, who held the northern 
nomads in check, Sogdiana was also one of the chief seats 
of the Persian religion — Zoroastrianism. It was here, 

therefore, that Alexander experienced the first 

7 1 Capture of 

really stubborn resistance he had met since ho Maiacanda 

J - (Samarcand). 

left Phoenicia. First Maracanda (Samai'cand) 
was seized, and then the march was Continued north-east- 
wards to the point where the Jaxartes, issuing from the 
valley of Fergana, makes its northward bend Foundation of 
through the steppes of Turhstan. J ust here, on A “j a 
the banks of the river, was founded Alexandria ( Khod J end )- 
Eschate, the modern Khodjend , marking the northern limit 
of Alexander’s empire (328 B.c.). 

The leader of the Sogdian resistance was Spitamenes, 

who invited to his aid the Massagetae and nomad tribes 

of the west, as well as the Turkmans dwelling 

. Spitamenes 

to the north of the Sir Dana. Maracanda invest^ 
was invested, but for the moment it could 
not be relieved, as the northern nomads were threatening 
to cross the Jaxartes, Alexander drove them from the 
bank, and to inspire terror crossed the river and pursued 
them far into the desert in the direction of Tashkend. 
Having drunk incautiously of the foul water of the desert 
on this thirsty ride, Alexander contracted dysentery, which 
brought him to the brink of the grave. When of 
at last the army was free to turn to the relief inquest of d 
of Maracanda, Spitamenes fled westwards to West fe ° 8dmna - 
the town of Sogdiana (modern Bokhara), and cut to pieces 
the detachment sent in pursuit. Alexander followed him 
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with an avenging army, ravaging the land as far as the 
£5ogd river, and pursuing Spitamenes beyond it to the 
borders of the deserts to the north. Then, marching 
south-westwards to the Oxus, he crossed to Zariaspa, in 
Bactria (perhaps Charjui), into winter quarters (328 b.c.). 

At Zariaspa Bessus was tried for the murder of his 
king, and was condemned to have his nose and ears cut 
^ d off, and to be taken to Ecbatana for crucifixion 
Execution of — a sentence which showed how far Alexander 
was prepared to go in meeting Orientals on 
their own ground and adopting Oriental methods. This 
policy of breaking down the barriers between Greeks and 
Orientals, and thus creating a new unity, was neither 
understood nor approved by the Macedonians, and 
. discontent and friction displayed themselves 

' Discontent of , * . . , , . . , ^ 

the Mace- very openly during this winter. .Renewed 

Alexander’s rebellion in Sogdiana compelled Alexander to 
Policy. recross q xus before the white? was over, 
and he spent some time at Maracanda, It was here that 
the great tragedy of his life occurred. 

§ 384 . The king gave a great banquet on the feast-day 
of the Dioscuri. Flatterers sang his praises, exalting him 
above Heracles and the Dioscuri, until Oleitus, his foster- 
brother, who had saved his life at the Granicus, sprang up 
and rebuked him, reminding him that his victories had been 
won by his Macedonians, and that he himself had been 
Alexander's preserver. Alexander started to his feet in 
frenzy, while the officers hustled Cleitus from the room. 
Bursting from them, Cleitus reappeared for a moment at 

Alexander ^ 00r s ^ 0u ^ some insulting verses of 

Murders Euripides. The king snatched a spear and 
hurled it, as it chanced, with aim that was 
but too sure, and Oleitus fell dead, In his first paroxysm of 
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grief the king tried to kill himself, and for thre§ 
days he lay in his tent without food or drink in deepest 


§ 385. Early in the following year there occurred an event 
significant of Alexander's views and policy — namely, his 
marria ge with Roxane. She was the daughter of the Sogdian 
chieftain Oxyartes, who after the defeat of Spitamenes 
continued the national resistance. Spitamenes was slain 
by the Turanian nomads — or Scythians, as the Death of 
Greeks called them, imagining that they were s 
identical with the Scythian of the Russian steppes, with 
whom they were familiar at home. The centre of the 
resistance was thus transferred from western to ResistaDC0 of 
eastern Sogdiana, the district called Paraetacene East s °g diam - 
(modern Hissar), where Oxyartes held out in the fortress 
called the Sogdian Rock. When the fortress 

° Tall of 

fell, Roxane was among the captives. Though Paraetacene 

she was only the daughter of a highland (Hlssar) ' 
chieftain, and in manners and upbringing a great contrast 
to himself, the crown and flower of Hellenic 
civilisation, Alexander determined to marry Alexander with 
her, in spite of the adverse criticisms of the 
Macedonians, who were naturally scandalised. A great 
deal is often made of the policy supposed to Motivesfor 
underlie this marriage, as symbolic of the union the Man ' k g e * 
of Asia and Europe. Probably enough it was designed 
to secure the loyalty of the Sogdian chiefs, but most 
largely was it the result of personal fascination. Roxane 
had a son by Alexander, of the same name, bom in 323 b.c, ; 
after Alexander's death she put to death his other wife, 
the daughter of Darius, and, along with her son, was 
herself slain by Cassander in 311 b.c. 

§ 386. Coming down to Bactra, Alexander made more 
t. g. 30 
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determined and outspoken attempts to rule in Asiatic 
fashion. He Had already adopted Asiatic costume’'; now 
lie demanded from the Greeks of liis court the low obeisance 
which was usual in Persian ceremonial. The Olynthian 
Caiiisthenes Oallisthenes, nephew of Aristotle, who followed 
of oiyntims. Alexander for the purpose of writing the history 
of his campaigns, regarding himself as Alexander’s Homer, 
led the opposition to this innovation. When it was dis- 
covered that Hermolaus, one of the noble Macedonian 
Conspiracy of youths, had conspired to assassinate the king, 
E^ecSn of Callisthefies was arrested as an accomplice, and 
\ Caiiisthenes. execu ted. The unique success of his career 
had undoubtedly turned Alexander’s head, and it is absurd 
to pretend to discover in all his infatuations a well-conceived, 
deliberate policy. 

Later in the year Alexander retired from Bactria and 
Sogdiana to Afghanistan, in order to prepare for his 
^ ^ further advance eastwards. Far as he had 

Prepares to come from the Aegean, he had not yet, in fact, 
* reached the limits of the Persian empire, for 
on this side Darius the Great had extended it even into 
the plains of the Indus. The permanent conquest of 
north-west India was likely to be attended with no 
great difficulties, as the mutual jealousies of its various 
rulers, and the racial difference of the peoples they ruled, 
made united resistance impossible. Omphis, the ruler of 
Taxila, visited Alexander at Kicaea ( Cabul ?), 

Submission of .... C 

Omphis of and recognised him as overlord, an example 
followed by others ; the defence of the Punjaub 
chiefly devolved upon the powerful King Porus, whose 
kingdom lay between the Hydaspes (Jhelim) and the 
Acesines (Chenab). 

§ 387. The great gate of north-west India is the famous 
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Khyher Pass, through which the Cophen (Gctbul river) 
drains? down to the Indus. The winter of 

on , . . Operations in 

611 b.c. was spent m securing this line of the cintrai am 
communication by operations against the moun- Swa ' Valley( ” 
taineers of the western Himalayas— in Ghitml and the 
valleys of the Panjkar and the Swat. In the mean- 
time Ilephaestion, with a detachment of the army, 
bridged the Indus in preparation for the main advance in 
the spring. The king of Taxila having already submitted, 
his kingdom, the region between the Indus and the 
Hydaspes, fell into Alexander’s hards without a blow. 
The lands west of the Indus were organised as a satrapy, 
and Macedonian garrisons were placed in Taxila and some 
other places east of the great river. The real struggle lay 
on the Hydaspes, which was to be crossed in the face of the 
army of Porus, thirty or forty thousand ' strong, with two 
hundred elephants — the latter a new experience for the 
Macedonians. By a skilful manoeuvre, after 

Alexander 

many days Alexander threw himself across the Crosses the 
swollen stream, but all his heavy infantry had 
to be left behind, and only the cavalry, five thousand in 
number, with six thousand Hypaspists and four thousand 
light foot, faced the formidable array of Porus. Alexander 
concentrated his attack upon the enemy’s left, charging 
the flank with his heavy cavalry, until the 

„ ' . V Battle of tlio 

time came for a general forward movement Hydaspes 
of the light infantry and Hypaspists against 
the wavering cavalry of Porus, which in the end also suffered 
from the wounded elephants. When the Indian cavalry 
were cut to pieces the twenty thousand infantry of Porus 
soon broke and fled. Porus, fighting bravely Pom Retaing 
to the last, fell into Alexander’s hands; his bis Kin s dom - 
kingdom was restored to him, and largely increased. 
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Porus and Omphis were to be princes of protected states, 
acknowledging the suzerainty of Alexander and acting- each 
as check upon the other. On the Hydaspes 
Bucephaia and two cities were foundc d— Bucephala on the 
Nicaca. named after Alexander’s old charger, 

which had carried him thus far and died here; and 
ISTicaea on the left bank, in commemoration of the last of 
Alexander’s three great battles (326 b.c.). 

§ 388. The advance was continued eastwards, across the 
Acesines and Hydraotis (JRavee) to the banks of 
the Hyphasis the Hyphasis (Beas). Alexander’s imagination 
(Beas). wag £ re ^ ky ^0 report of the great river Ganges, 
which must assuredly, he thought, discharge into the Ocean 
stream, girdling the earth on the east, into which also the 
Indus flowed on the south— the Ocean, a northern inlet of 
which he imagined he had seen when he gazed upon the 
Caspian. Already the edge of the world on this side was 
, The Atmy almost within view when the tireless conqueror 
Mvance 0 was brought to halt by a force before which even 
Further, imperious will was powerless. The .toil- 
worn Macedonian veterans, still the core of his army, 
refused to cross the river and embark upon the Indian 
desert, which they learned separated them from the fertile 
plains of the Ganges. Twelve great altars on the banks 
of the Hyphasis marked the limit of Alexander’s eastward 
advance and the place of one of the bitterest disappointments 
of his life. 

§ 389. If the Ocean fringe on the east might not be 
March along reached, that to the south was not forbidden. 
aua H iudus P to ft was proposed to follow the course of the 
the Ocean, j-[y(] aS p eSj an q then the main stream of the 
Indus to its mouth; a fleet of transports under Nearclius 
sailed down the river, while the bulk of the army in two 
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parts, under ITephaestion and Craterus, inarched along 
either bank. The Malli, who dwelt at the 
junction of the Hydraofis with the Hydaspes, 
offered a formidable resistance, and in tlie storming of 
Multan Alexander’s rashness nearly cost him his life. 
The advance through Sind was retarded by the resistance 
organised by the caste of the Brahmans, and it was nearly 
midsummer before Patala, at the head of the i 
Indus delta, was reached. Patala ( Hyderabad ) (Hyderabad) 
was reorganised to be the emporium of the 
southern ocean; Alexander himself® made an excursion 
down the river, and sailed at last upon the girdling sea, 
over which it was the task of Nearchus to find a way to 
the Persian gulf. Craterus had been despatched through 
the JBolan pass to quell a revolt ip Arachosia. Alexander, 
with the rest of the army, was to march through Baluchistan 
to provide depots of stores for the fleet, which was to 
sail westward with the monsoons in October (325 b.o.). 

§ 390. The experiences of Alexander and his army in the 
desest of Gedrosia, now called the Mekrnn , were MaioU through 
terrible. This region is almost uninhabited ^drosia 
and almost uninhabitable, a burning, waterless ( Mekran )- 
waste of sand, one of the hottest regions of the earth, Of 
the thirty thousand men who left India, more than half 
are said to have perished in this terrible march. ^ 

At Kirman Alexander was joined by Craterus, 
who in his circuit had done his work in Arachosia ; presently 
Nearchus arrived from his pioneer voyage from Voyage of 
the Indus. From Kirman Alexander marched Neaichus - 
by Pasargadae and Persepolis to Susa, while Nearchus 
continued his voyage up the Persian gulf and the river 
Pasitigris to the same place. 

§ 391. Few had ever expected to see the king again, and 
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the oppression and misconduct of the Satraps and governors 
called urgently for punishment. Many were 
of Governors executed. The treasurer, Harpalus, lied with 
unl ' ill-gotten wealth, first to Tarsus, and thence to 
Greece. When authority had been re-established, the king 
took in hand the means he had thought out for fusing 
the Macedonians and the Persians, and breaking 
Macedonians down the racial barrier between Oriental and 
1 ‘ western peoples. The many cities founded in 

the course of his conquests were intended to act as a leaven 
to produce a homogeneous people of predominantly Hellenic 
type ; but now the problem was to be grappled with more 
-Ly means of directly. Susa became the scene of inter- 
intemamage— marriage on an unprecedented scale ; nor has 
the world ever again seen, this common political expedient 
repeated with such thorough-going and frank acknowledg- 
ment of its ulterior motive— the production of a mixed 
offspring in which divergent racial instincts should be 
fused. Alexander himself wedded Stateira, the daughter 
of Darius ; Iiephaestion married her sister ; the officers of 
the army took to wife the daughters of the Persian nobles, 
the rank and file formed new connections with Asiatics. 
Par more sensible and effective was the introduction of 
common military service for both races. A 

—by means of . . , , / . 

Common Miii- beginning had long since been made, and now 
at busa was held a review of the army of 
Hellenised “barbarians” trained on Hellenic methods in 
the military schools throughout the empire. Persians, 
Bactrians, and other Oriental peoples were enlisted even 
in the Macedonian cavalry regiments. The Macedonian 
nucleus saw that its paramount position was doomed, and 
once more raised its voice in fruitless protest — this time 
not by the mouth of one or two, but in a body. At 
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Opis, on the Tigris, on the route to Ecbatana, the formal 
discharge of some ten thousand Macedonian veterans whom 
old age and wounds had rendered unfit for further service 
brought about a general mutiny. Like Caesar 

. A1 , Mutiny of 

on an equally famous occasion, Alexander Macedonian 
discharged the whole army, and transferred 
the names of the old Macedonian regiments to a new 
army officered by Persians and Medes. The mutineers 
gave way, and implored pardon, and with feasting and 
sacrifice a reconciliation was sealed — but the position of 
the “barbarians” was not altered thereby. 

§ 392. At Ecbatana Hephaestion, Alexander’s bosom 
friend, died, and was buried with profuse magnificence at 

Babylon. To Babylon at this time also came 

J Embassies from 

embassies from the barbarians of the west — the Western 

Lucanians, Bruttians, Etruscans, Carthaginians, 

Celts, Scythians, and Libyans ; for it was now clear enough 
that the great conqueror’s next ambition would be to round 
off bis empire with the western limits of the world. 

It seemed, indeed, that Alexander contemplated world- 
wide empire, but the steps to it were to be measured 
and orderly. Having accomplished the half of the sea- 
way westwards from the Indus, it was imposed 
* upon Nearchus to round the projection of Conquest of 
Arabia and to come to the Bed Sea. The king, 
by land, would co-operate in the work of including Arabia 
within the circle of his conquests. Apparently Babylon, 
an inland city, was designated for the capital of the empire, 
and by vast works and lavish expenditure of money and 
toil was to be made a naval station, and the centre of 
the world’s maritime commerce. Ships were Babylon to be 
constructed in Phoenicia and conveyed piece- a Naval Station - 
meal overland to Thapsacus on the Euphrates, to swell 
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the fleet of exploration being built at Babylon itself. 
While these vast preparations were being made, the king 
found time to carry through a military reform— a trans- 
formation of the phalanx which his father had created. 
Reform of the change was designed to increase the 
Phalanx, mobility, while retaining as far as possible 
the irresistible weight, of the phalanx. Retaining the old 
depth of sixteen men to the file, Alexander ordered that 
only the three first ranks and the last should be armed 
with the long pike ; the twelve intervening ranks were to be 
composed of Persians, armed with their native javelin and 
its Political k°w. This step had also a political importance, 
importance. as ft taught Persians and Macedonians to fight 
together, and so ultimately to live together in unity as 
fellow-citizens of one empire. 

§ 393. The great expedition to the south, inevitably the 
prelude to the subjugation of the western world— Sicily, 
Carthage, and the Italian states— was destined never to 
take place. The splendid funeral rites of Hephaestion 
(May, 323 B.o.) were followed closely by thoso of Alexander 
himself. Unsparing of himself at the festive board as in 
the day of battle, the king could not deny himself to {he 
friends who craved his presence at the banquets and 
illness of carousals that were the prelude to the de- 
Aiexandei. p ar £ ure 0 f Nearchus. He fell into a fever, 
and in a week his condition became serious. When it 
was rumoured that their beloved leader was dying, the 
Macedonians overbore all opposition and forced their way 
His Death * nto P^ ace to file past his bedside in a 
(S23B.C.). last review. Next evening the great conqueror 
lay dead ( J une 1 3th, 323 b.c.). He was not yet thirty-three 
years old. 

There is no one in history like Alexander. The mere 
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fact that he died an unconquered general,' with half the 
world at his feet, at the age at which most men are 
hut beginning life, must inevitably arrest attention. It 
is strange also to find that of this man, whom friend and 
foe alike call great, the really authentic records are so 
scanty. Caesar has told his own story; Pompeius had 
many chroniclers and extollers of his deeds; Hannibal 
received the niggard testimony of his foes; but Recordsof 
of Alexander and of what was in his heart we Alexanderi 
know really very little— and that little, relating as it does 
to his marches and conquests and the lurid lights shed 
upon his career by outbursts of baser passions, is the least 
valuable of biographical material. We see and feel enough 
to know that in his brain big schemes surged, and wise 
projects and dreams and intentions that were truly good— 
the realisation of tendencies in ‘Hellenic civilisation that 
would have vastly benefited the world. It is ^hy Alexander 
this breadth of view, this all-embracing range ^^1™ the 
of his schemes, that entitles Alexander to be Great< ” 
called “the Great.” He was no vulgar conqueror eager only 
to add province to province that he might possess all, 
amassing untold millions for the mere sake of hoarding, 
greedy of power simply to feel that the lives of men hung 
upon his single wish and word; in fine, there is about 
Alexander nothing common or ignoble. 
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GREECE UNDER MACEDONIAN RULE. 

§ 394. Rising in the Peloponnese against Alexander.— § 395; Athens 
in the Reign of Alexander.— § 396. Speeches of Aeschines and 
Demosthenes on the Crown— § 397. Macedonian Decree concern- 
ing Greek Exiles.— § 398. The Affair of Harpalus.— § 399. Revolt 
of the Greeks against Macedonia; Battle of Cr&nnon ; Conditions 
Imposed on Athens.— § 400. Plight and Death of Hypereides 
and Demosthenes.— § 401. Demosthenes and Cicero : a Parallel. 

§ 394. Alexander had deft Antipater as regent of 
Macedonia, charged with the supervision of affairs in 
Greece. He knew well that he did not carry with him 
into Asia the goodwill of the Greek cities. Many, we may 
be sure, hoped that the chance of war would cut off the 
king, and the sooner the better ; or that the strength of 
Persia in men and money would ultimately tell, and that 
Alexander would be driven back ■ defeated. The death of 
Darius must have been a great blow to this so-called 
patriotic party. Only once in the interval was 
active hostility displayed. The Spartan king, 
Agis, induced the Arcadians, except the Megalopolitans, 
and the Acbaeans, except Pellene, and the Eleans to join 
in a rising. The operations, such as they were, centred 
Battle of rounc ^ Megalopolis. Soon Antipater appeared 
Megalopolis to raise the siege, and Agis fell in the “ battle 
of mice ” as Alexander contemptuously called 
it, in contrast with his own battle at Arbela, which 
occurred about the same time, 
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§ 395. If Athens had listened to the invitation of Agis, 
she would have been embroiled in the rising, but even 
Demosthenes saw the futility of the movement. The 
conduct of public affairs during the twelve years previous 
to the death of Alexander was in the hands ^ _ 

of Phocion and Lycurgus. Both these men Phocion and 
were honest, and Lycurgus had considerable Lycmsus ' 
talent as a financier. The orator Demades gave their line 
of policy his support; apparently both Aeschines and 
Demosthenes had fallen into subordinate rank in the 
politics of the time. Nevertheless," the spirit of Demo- 
sthenes was still alive in Athens, though for the moment 
it gave no sign. Phocion and Demades swayed the 
Assembly to prudence, but the finances were the charge 
of Lycurgus, whose uncompromising hostility to Macedonia 
had singled him out as one of those whose surrender 
Alexander had thought it worth while to demand, after 
the destruction of Thebes. Eubulus, the last great master 
of finance, had been president of the Theoric Bund. At 
this time the expenditure of the state was controlled by 
a .Minister of the Public Bevenue, elected by 

- Lycurgus as 

the people for the four years space between Minister of 

one Panathenaic Festival and another, lor Revenue 
twelve years in succession — for the first period l ' 33S 3 “ 6 B ‘ c ^’ 
in his own name, for the next two under the names 
of his son and another— L ycurgus held this office (338 
— 326 b.c.). The vitality of Athens and her finances 
was shown, as in the days of Eubulus, by the 

5 . . . Public Works. 

surplus which the minister was able to devote 
to public works— the Panathenaic Stadium on the southern 
hank of the Jlissus, the gymnasium of the Lyceium, in which 
Aristotle walked and taught, under Mount Lycabettus, 
the reconstruction of the Theatre of Dionysus. Lycurgus 
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was also responsible for a great naval expenditure, in- 
Naval creasing the navy to nearly four hundred ships 

Expenditure. 0 f war? w ^h new sheds and ample stores of 
all kinds of gear. It was clear that when the opportunity 
came Athens would be fully ready to strike a blow for 
the recovery of her old sovereignty and the overthrow of 
the hated Macedonian. 

§ 398. The secret spirit of the time was shown also in 
the last duel of its two great orators. Shortly before 
Philip’s death, one Ctesiphon had proposed that the services 
of Demosthenes to thb state should be recognised by the 
compliment of a golden crown publicly presented in the 

Theatre. The Council so resolved, but proceed- 

Aeschines and x 

Demosthenes ings were stayed by the fact that Aeschines 

On the Crown. ... . . , , . . , 

lodged an accusation against Utesiphon by a 
Graphe Paranomon, on the ground that his proposal was 
unconstitutional. For six years nothing happened, but the 
collapse of the insurrection of Agis emboldened Aeschines 
to try to crush his rival (330 B.C.). The two great speeches 
have been preserved— the last words of the two orators in 
a long and bitter quarrel, which has, in fact, never ceased 
to this day. In his reply, the Speech on the Crown, 
Demosthenes surpassed himself, and Aeschines, not having 
gained one-fifth of the votes of the jurors, left Athens and 
spent the rest of his life in exile. 

§ 397. The outwardly tranquil current of Athenian life 
was ruffled when Alexander reappeared at Susa (324 B.O.). 
Twenty thousand exiles waited upon him praying him to 
procure their return to their native cities. At the Olympic 

„ , . Festival of that year the king’s representative, 

Macedonian J ® r 7 

Decree about jNicanor, stood forth and read to the assembled 

Greek Exiles. ^ . 

Greeks their master s decree— that all states 
should receive back their banished citizens. It was a 
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thoroughly just, albeit a somewhat despotic and distasteful, 
method of doing away at a stroke with the great out- 
standing evil of Greek city politics. Athens would be 
compelled to recall her settlers from Samos and to restore 
the island; Aetolia had lately occupied the Resistance of 
Acarnanian town of Oeniadae. Athens and ittoffto&e 
Aetolia, geographically and in point of intel- Decree - 
lectual development the two extremes of European Greece, 
found themselves standing alone in resistance to the decree. 

§ 398. Just at this moment the guilty treasurer Harpalus 
arrived off the coast of Attica witlf five thousand talents, 
thirty ships, and a body of mercenaries. As his object 
was to excite revolt, he was not received, and Harpa]ug at 
sailed to Cape Taenarum, where he left his men Atbens - 
and ships, and himself returned^ alone to Athens with some 
seven hundred talents. When the demand for his surrender 
came, it was resolved to arrest him and hold the treasure 
until Alexander sent an officer expressly to 
receive it. Harpalus soon escaped and returned Hls EsLap8 ’ 

. to Jaenarum ; he was shortly afterwards murdered. The 
stolen funds were deposited in the Acropolis under the 
care of a special commission, in which Demo- 
sthenes was included. Then the discovery was Bribery and 
made that only 350 talents were actually in 
the Acropolis, and the city rang with charges and 
counter-charges of bribery and peculation. 

Demosthenes, as one of the commissioners, could do no 
less than demand a special inquiry by the Inquiiyl)jr 
Areiopagus. The account books of Harpalus the Areio ^ us ' 
proved that seven hundred talents had been delivered for 
safe keeping in Athens. The evidence brought before the 
Areiopagus enabled that court to decide both who had 
received a share of the missing talents and the amount 
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received; Demosthenes was reported as the recipient of 
‘ twenty talents. The curious part of the Story 

Reported as is that it is only the modem admirers of 
of Twenty Demosthenes who refuse to credit the finding 
Talents. q £ CO urt. Demosthenes himself confessed 
that he had taken the twenty talents, but pretended that 
he thus recouped himself for an advance of 
of Demosthenes twenty talents to the Theoric Fund ! He 
hy Hypereides. prosecuted by Hypereidos, an orator of 
his own party — from which fact the inference has been 
drawn that Demosthenes was made a scapegoat for the 
Condemnation P ar ty* The result was that he was condemned 
of Demosthenes. t 0 pay a fine of fifty talents, and, being unable 
to pay it, was imprisoned, but presently escaped across 
the Saronic gulf to wait for a turn of fortune. 

§ 399. The turn soon came, and with it the final act 
Revolt .gainst of his life - Immediately upon the receipt of 
Macedonia, the news of Alexander’s death the standard 
of revolt was raised by Athens, Aetolia, and other northern 
states. Eight thousand discharged mercenaries just come 
back from Asia formed the nucleus of a 

Leosthenes. , . - ,, . , .- 

strong army, and m one of their captains, 
the Athenian Leosthenes, the confedeiates found a general 
of more than average ability (323 d.q.). 
Bedegeiia Leosthenes occupied Thermopylae, and beat off 
Lamia. ^ fi rs t f ee ble attack of Antipater, who found 
all northern Greece disloyal except Boeotia. During that 
Death of Antipater was besieged in Lamia. When 

Leosthenes. a chance stone mortally wounded the brave 
Leosthenes all chance of ultimate victory for the allies was 
Defeat of at an en ^- Nevertheless, Leonnatus, governor of 
Leonnatns, Hellespontine Phrygia, hurrying in the spring 
to raise the siege of Lamia, was met by the confederates 
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THE BATTLE OP CRANNON. 


in Thessaly, defeated, and mortally wounded ; but his 
object was gained, as the withdrawal of the allies frorfi 
Lamia left Antipater free to march out and to retire to 
Macedonia to await Craterus, who was march- Battle of 
ing to his aid from Asia. In a battle near Bn^oPwan 
Crannon, in Thessaly, the allied army was War (322 £,c ^ 
defeated with slight loss, and the coalition fell to pieces 
(August, 322 b.c.). This was the end of the Lamian war. 

Antipater advanced into Boeotia in order to invade 
Attica. Athens was compelled to submit, submission 
During the progress of the war Demosthenes of Athena, 
had actively exerted himself in the Peloponnese to support 
the allies, and by way of reward had been recalled to the city. 
Antipater was determined to deal with Athens effectually ; 
there should be no more of the ill-timed leniency of Philip 
and Alexander. Phocion and Demades were fain to accept 

his three conditions — the modification of the 
T" • ' ... . . . . Modification 

demociatic constitution by a restriction of the of the Demo- 

franchise, all who possessed property amount- Won at 
ing .to less than two thousand drachmae lodng 
their civic rights ; the establishment of a Macedonian 
, garrison in Munychia ; the surrender of Demosthenes, 
Hypereides, and their friends. 

§ 400. As soon as the city submitted, the orators im- 
plicated fled. Hypereides took refuge in the Executi0DOf 
temple of Aeacus, in Aegina, with two com- Hypereides. 
panions, hut was haled forth to Antipater and executed. 
Demosthenes fled to the temple of Poseidon, in the island 
of Calauria, and thither the ministers of doom DemogthenQ3 
followed him ; this time Macedonian vengeance at Cakuria - r 
was to make an end, and the lips of the great agitator 
were to be sealed for ever. The story of the orator’s suicide 
is familiar to all. Martyrdom, as we understand it, was 
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foreign to the thoughts and habits of the ancient Greeks, 
"though Socrates is a conspicuous instance of one who comes 
very near the modern conception. Few if any of his con- 
temporaries could have aught but praise and admiration 
for Demosthenes at the last ; the end was inevitable, and 
it was no craven's act to choose the manner of death and 
to refuse to submit to the profane touch of the minions 
of a tyrant. So Demosthenes answered with light banter 
the messengers of Antipater when they shrank from 
invading the holy place with violence, and strove to entice 
Suicide of him &>*& with fair words ; when he felt the 
^ (October 68 working of the poison which he sucked from his 
i 22 b.c ). r eed-pen, he staggered to the door that he might 
not defile the sacred building by dying within it, but he fell 
down by the altar and so breathed his last (October, 322 B.c.). 

§ 401 . It is curious that the two greatest nations of 
antiquity should each be represented by an orator closely 
matched one with the other in character, history, and genius. 

For Demosthenes and Cicero stand side by side 

Parallel between ^ 

Demosthenes without peer among the great speakers of the 
world, wielding an instrument unrivalled arqong 
human tongues for grace and power; both were men of 
feeble frame and feeble achievement, as bodily strength is 
reckoned ; both, helped by no prestige of lineage, wealth, 
or personal beauty, attained by strenuous exertion the 
highest place; both, in spite of ignoble traits and moral 
weaknesses that are all too apparent, exhibited the purest 
patriotism and the loftiest ideals; and both met with 
courage a violent death which must have been long fore- 
seen ; lastly, as men, both Demosthenes and Cicero seem 
known to us more intimat ely a nd vitally than almost any 
other of the great antiquity. ' l 
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A BDBEA, 166 

Abydos, 200 ; revolts from 
Persia, 172 ; Athenian victory 
at, 308 

Acanthus, 54 ; revolts from 
Athens, 283; recovered, 287 ; 
and Olynthus, 342 

Acarnania, village life in, 36; 
during the Peloponnesian war, 
268, 271, 275, 288; joinsAthens, 
375 B.O., 354; and Philip, 
431 ; League of, 65 

Achaea (Peloponnese), early 
history of, 23, 34 ; colonies of, 
50, 53 ; and Athenian League, 
252, 255, 271; and Thebes, 
37$ ; allied with Athens 
against Macedon, 431, 439; 
conquered by Antipater, 474 ; 
(Phthiotis), 23 

Achaean (Aeolian) colonies in 
Asia Minor, 21 ; dialect, 31, 62 

Achaeans settle in Greece, 21, 
23, 31 ; emigrate to Asia Minor, 
21, 32; emigrate to Pelopon- 
nese, 23 

Achaemenidae (of Persia), 446 

Acharnae, 17 

Achilles, 29, 120, 448 ; Wrath of 
31 

Acragas (Agrigentum), founda- 
tion of, 49; under Theron, 
225, 228, 280, 233 ; neutral in 
413 B.O., 299 ; relations with - 
Carthage and Syracuse, 383, 
385, 397 
T. G. 


Acropolis (Athens) seized by 
Cylon, 133, 143, 148; buildings 
and £>lan of, 260 
Ada (queen of Halicarnassus), 
449 

Adeimantus, 210 
Admetus (king of Molossi), 238 
Aegaleos, Mount, 125 
Aegean, civilisation (early), 22, 
32; peoples, 11 

Aegean sea, cleared of the 
Persians, 241; Spartans lose 
control of, 333 ; Athens 
supreme in, 350, 355, 373, 
401 ; controlled by Philip, 416 
Aegicoreis, 127 

Aegina secured by Dorians, 26 ; 
coinage and weights and 
measures of, 75, 78, 137, 
281 ; in Calaurian League, 66 ; 
war with Athens, 176, 187, 
190, 196, 249 ; conquered, 251 ; 
inhabitants expelled, 272, 281 ; 
Medism of, 181 ; Aeginetans at 
Salamis, 212, 214 
Aegospotami, 312, 323, 328, 338 
Aeolis (Aeolians), settlements in 
Asia, 22, 25, 31 ; conquered by 
Croesus, 164; and by Darius, 
170 

Aeschines, 423, 440, 475; im- 
peached, 430 ; at Delphi, 435 ; 
speeches of, 431, 476; and 
Demosthenes, 423, 476 
Aeschylus, 83, 186, 232 
Aesymnetes, 80, 84 
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Aetolia (Aetolians), early con- 
r dition of, 3, 36; and Athens, 
252 ; Demosthenes in, 278 ; 
allied with Philip, 431; op- 
poses Alexander, 477 
Afghanistan, 460 
Africa (Libya), 2, 11, 55, 168 
Agamemnon, 20, 328 ; tomb of, 16 
Agarista (of Sicyon), 89, 141, 149 
Agariste (mother of Pericles), 
389, 256 

Agema (in Macedonian army), 
406 

Agcsandridas, 307 
Agesilaus (king of Sparta, 397- 
360 b.c.), accession bf, 327; 
Asiatic campaigns, 328, 331; 
in Boeotia, 328, 332, 349 ; at 
the Isthmus, 336; in Egypt, 
379; death, 380; character of, 
327, 329 

Agesipolis (king of Sparta, 3j)5- 
380 B o.), 330, 345 
Agids (Spartan royal house), 100 
Agis II. (king of Sparta, 427- 
397 B.C.), 291, 302, 305, 327, 329 
Agis III. (king of Sparta, 338- 
331 B.C.), 453, 474, 476 
Agis IV. (king of Sparta, 243- 
239 b.c.), 110 
Agora , 39, 147 
Agrigentum, see Acragas 
Alalia, 53, 166, 226 
Alcetas (king of Molossi), 353, 
354,387 

Alcibiades opposes Sparta in the 
Peloponnese, 291 ; supports 
the Sicilian expedition, 294; 
at Sparta, 296 ; intrigues with 
Pissaphemes, 304, 30G ; re- 
called to Athens, 310; charac- 
ter of, 290, 305 
Alcidas, 276 
Alcmaeon, 141 

Alcmaeonidae banished from 
Athens, 133 ; heads of the 
coast faction, 141, 144, 148 ; 
reported Medism of, 186 ; 
Xanthippus, 189, 191, 256 


Aleman, 112 
Aleuadae, 237, 411 
Alexander (of Epirus), 399, 131, 
442 

Alexander (of Plierae), 370, 375 
Alexander I. (king of Macedonia, 
507-463 B.C.), 217, 220, 402 
Alexander II. (king of Mace- 
donia, 369-367 B.C.), 370 
Alexander III., the (ireat (king 
of Macedonia, 336-323 B.c.), 
birth, 404 ; education, 432, 
448; accession, 443; death, 
472; character of, 446, 460, 
472; battles of, 448, 451, 455, 
4G7 ; military reforms, 470, 
472; policy of, 459, 460, 464, 
470; cities of, 454, 460, 463, 
468 

Alexander (son of Alexander the 
Great), 465 

Alexandria (in Arachosia), 461 ; 
(Areion), 460 ; (in Egypt), 
454; (Eschate), 463 ; (at the 
Caucasus), 461 
Alphabet, the, 42 
Altis (Olympia), 72, 376 
Alyattes, 162 
Amanus, Mount, 319, 451 
Amasis, 57, 164 
Ambracia, 86, 268, 271, 433 
Ambracian Gulf, 278 
Ammon (oracle of), 454 
Amphiaraus (oracle of), 68 
Amphictionic Council, 204, 237, 
365, 412, 435, 444 ; League, 66, 
148, 237, 424, 426, 436 ; war 
with Phocis,67,412,424 ; Mace- 
donia admitted to, 427, 430 ; 
war with Amphissa, 67, 435 
Amphictionies, 63 
Amphilochians, see Argos 
(Amplhlochian) 

Amphipolis: founded, 172, 264; 
sito of, 172, 199, 264, 286; 
revolts from Athens, 284 ; 
battle of, 286 ; Athenians at- 
tempt to regain, 373, 403, 421 ; 
captured by Philip, 403, 428 
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Amphipolitan war, 404 
Ampliiasa, 67, 413, 435, 438 
Amyclae, early civilisation of, 
17, 21 ; declines after the 
Dorian invasion, 92; occu- 
pied by Epameinondas, 368 
Amyntas I. (king of Macedonia, 
510 B.C.), 172 

Amyntas II. (king of Macedonia, 
394-370 B.C.), 342, 345, 370, 
432 

Amyntas (son of Perdiccas), 
403 

Amyntas (Macedonian general), 
442 

Anabasis, the, 318 
Anacreon, 83, 146 
Anactorinm, 86, 268, 271, 288 
Anaxagoras, 273 
Anaxandridas, 226 
Anaxibius, 321 
Andocides, 254 
Andreia (at Sparta), 113 
Andros, 7, 54, 214, 284 
Antalcidas, 335, 338 ; peace of 
(King’s Peace), 339, 351, 356, 
366, 388 

Anthela, 66, 204 
Anthemus, 404 
Antip*ater, 425, 474, 478 
Antiphon, 306, 308 
Apdla (at Sparta), 104, 123 
Aphetae, 208 

Apodectae (at Athens), 157 
Apollo, see Delphi, Delos, 
Oracles. 

Apollo of Branchidae, 462 
Apollo Pythaeus, 65 
Apollonia (Chalcidice) 342 ; 

(Illyria), 86 
Arachosia, 461, 469 
Arbela, 455, 474 
Arbitration, 255 

Arcadia, primitive condition of, 
20; allied with Argos, 122; 
Oleomenes in, 188; Themisto- 
cles in, 238; relations with 
Thebes, 371, 375, 445; federa- 
tion of, 366 


Arcadians, 67, 119, 206, 372, 474 
Archelaus (king of Macedonia* 
413-399 B.C.), 342, 402 
Archidamian war, 287 
Archidamus I. (king of Sparta, 
469-427 B.o.), 270, 272, 274, 
327 

Archidamus II. (king of Sparta, 
360-338 B.C.), 364, 366, 371, 
376, 398 
Archilochus, 81 

Arohon (at Athens), institution 
of, 129 ; functions, 130; under 
Solon, 136 ; under Cleisthenes, 
156, 192; under Pericles, 257 ; 
Epomfmus, 130 ; Basileus, 130 ; 
(in Thessaly), 370 
Ardys, 162 
Areia, 460 

Areiopagus , Council and Court 
of, 131, 133; reformed by 
Solon, 137; during the Persian 
war, 204, 209; weakened by 
Ephialtes, 256 ; condemns 
Demosthenes, 477 
Areiopagus, Hill of, 33 
Ares, 29, 181 
Argadeis, 127 
Arginusae, 311, 354 
Argives, 237, 304, 331, 376 
Argo, voyage of, 28 
Argolis, 12, 22, 24, 28, 34, 75 
Argos (Amphilochian), 278 ; 
(Thessalian), 21; (Argolis, Pelo- 
ponnesian) : relations ’.with 
Athens : aids Aegina, 191 ; 
receives Themistocles, 238 ; 
allied with Athens, 248, 291, 
330; relations with Corinth, 
290, 830, 334 ; relations with 
Sparta, 76 ; battle of Hysiae, 
78 ; defeated by Cleomenes, 
188 ; neutral in the Persian 
war, 203 ; revival of, 289 
Argos, Amphictiony of, 65 
Argyraspides, 406 
Ariobarzanes (satrap of Phrygia), 
372, 456 

Aristagoras, 173, 177, 188 
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Aristeides, leader of the de- 
* mocracy at Athens, 193 ; 
ostracised, 196 ; recalled, 204 ; 
at Salamis, 212; at Plataea. 
219 ; death of, 239 ; and 
Delian League, 241 ; policy of, 
194, 238 

Aristocracies, rise of, 40 ; fall of, 
41, 79, 131 

Aristodemus (Messenian hero), 
117 

Aristogeiton, 146, 457 
Aristomenes, 119 
Aristoteles (king of Gyrene), 56 
Aristotle, defines aesymnetes, 
80; on Spartan institutions, 
103, 106, 110 ; and Alexander, 
432, 466, 475 
Armenia, 320 

Artabazus (Persian general), 
216 

Artabazus (satrap of Phrygia), 

409 

Artapherncs (Artaphrenes), 150, 
173, 175 

Artaphernes (nephew of Darius), 
181 

Artaxerxes I., 239 
Arfcaxerxes II., 318, 329, 339, 
388, 446 

Artaxerxes III,, 409, 446 
Artemis, 62 

Artemis of Ephesus, 62, 161, 404 
Artemis (Amarynthia), 65 
Artemis (Orthia), 113 
Artemisia (queen of Halicar- 
nassus), 211, 213 
Artemisia (wife of Mausolus), 

410 

Artemisium, 206, 208 

Asia Minor, features of, 6, 159; 

colonised, 19, 21, 25 
Aspasia, 273 

Assassination, 256, 277, 306, 365, 
403 

Assembly, origin and powers of, 
39 ; at Athens, ] 31 ; under 
Solon, 136 ; under Cleisthenes, 
156; elects Strategi, 193; under 


Ephialtes, 257; abolished in 
411 B.c., 306 ; and second 
Athenian League, 353 
Assessment-lists, 245 
Assurbanipal, 56, 161 
Assyria, 56, 161 
Astarte, 43 
Astyages, 163 
Astyochus, 308 
Atalanta (island), 287 
Athena, early worship of, at 
Athens, 88, 127 ; under Peisis- 
tratus, 143; the Panathenaea, 
145 ; chest of Delian League 
in temple of, 244; Alexander 
erects altar to, at Troy, 448 
Athena (Itonia), 65 
Athena (Alea), 122, 330 
Athena (of Brazen House, 
Sparta), 235 

Athena (Promachos, Athens), 
260 

Athens (and Attica), early 
history of, 124-139; parties 
in, 141 ; Persians in, 209, 
217, 236; position in Delian 
League, 240, 244 ; adorned by 
Pericles, 260 ; plague at, 272’; 
surrender of, 313 ; restoration 
of walls of, 334; new ''con- 
federacy of, 350, 352 

relations with Acgina, war 

of 506 B.C,, 150; Medism of 
Aegina, 490 B.C., 181, 187; 
renewal of war, 190; peace, 
480 B.C., 202, 209; Athens 
captures Aegina, 249, 251 ; 
Aeginetans expelled, 272 ; and 
destroyed, 281 

relations with Argos, 191, 

248, 291, 330 

relations with Boeotia, war 

in 506 B.C., 150 ; Boeotia con- 
quered, 251 ; battle of Delium, 
282 ; allied against Sparta, 349, 
against Philip, 438 

relations with Thebes, 373, 

438 

relations with Corinth, 
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competition in trade leading 
to war, 249, 252, 263, 269; 
Corinthian war, 830 

— relations with Egypt, 249, 
252 

— relations with Macedonia, 
the Chersonese, 401 ; Amphi- 
polis, 404; the false embassy, 
424; the Peace, 428; Demos- 
thenes and Philip, 430 ; failure 
of the Peace, 431 ; Chaeroneia 
and Peace of Dcmades, 440; 
last revolt of, 478 

— relations with Megara, 123, 
142, 219, 270, 282 

— relations with Sparta, Cleo- 
menes, 149 ; joint measures 
against Persia, 202; Athens 
fortified, 236 ; Tanagra, 251 ; 
Peloponnesian war, 270; al- 
liance, 288; Four Hundred 
appeal to Sparta, 306; naval 
victory of Athens at Naxos, 
354; A. opposes S., 366; alli- 
ance against Thebes, 370, 872 

— relations with Thessaly, 148, 
248, 251 ; continental empire 
of, 252, 254 ; maritime empire 
of, 241, 244, 245, 252, 402 

Athas, Mount, 53, 179, 199 
Atossa, 169, 198 
Atrftus, treasury of, 16 
Aulis, 29, 328 

T3ABYLON, 166, 319, 451; 

Alexander at, 456, 471 
Babylonia, 163 
Bacchiadae, 85 
Bacchylides, 72, 83, 232 
Bactra, 462, 465 
Bactria, 458, 460, 462 
miih, 462 
Baltic, 13, 43 
Baluchistan, 461, 469 
Barbarians, meaning non-G iceks, 
2, 10, 60, 62 ; used of the 
Persians, 200, 246, 253, 328, 
344; Alexander fuses Greeks 
and, 470 


Barca, 56, 

Basileus, in early times, 38 
Battus, 56 
BeMstm, 169 
Bessus, 458, 460, 462, 464 
Bias (of Priene), 166 
Black Sea, see Euxine 
Boeotarchs, 282, 361, 370, 445 
Boeotia, Greek conquest of, 23 ; 
union of, 24, 65, 343, 357; 
supremacy of Thebes in, 339, 
356, 400, 438; Athens con- 
quers, 251 ; Athens loses, 254 ; 
Athens invades, 282 
Boeotians, 151, 220, 328, 361 
Bokhara, 462 
Bolm, Pass, 469 
Bosporus, 7 ; colonies on, 54 ; 
bridged by the Persians, 170, 
199; Athens mistress of, 408 
B.C., 309 ; Thilip and, 482 ; 
(Cimmerian), 55, 264 
Bflanchidae, 462 

Brasidas, in the Corinthian gulf, 
275 ; at Pylos, 280 ; saves 
Megara, 282; in Chalcidice, 
283 ; death of, 287 
Brauron, 141 

Brentesion, see Brundusium 
Brettians (Bruttians), 398, 471 
Brilessus, Mount (Pentelicus), 
144, 146, 183 
Bronze Age, 16, 32, 125 
Brundusium, 51 
Bulevtennm (at Athens), 156 
Burial, method of, 32 
Byzantium, foundation of, 46, 
54; during the Persian war, 
172, 234, 242 ; under the 
Athenian Empire, 263, 309 ; in 
the second Athenian confeder- 
acy, 351, 374, 408 ; relations 
with Athens and Philip, 433 

ftABUL, 461 

^ Cadmeia (of Thebes) seized 
by Spartans, 344 ; recaptured, 
347 ; garrisoned by Philip, 
440 ; and by Alexander, 445 
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Cadineian victoryf 53 
Cadmeans, 24 
Caicus, river, 22, 159 
Calauria, 479 ; League of, 66 
Callias, 337 ; Peace of (448 B.C.), 
253 ; Peace of (371 B.C.), 356, 
360, 366 

Callicratidas, 95, 310 
Callimachus, 182, 186 
Callistralus, 355, 359, 409 
Camarina, 49, 227, 300, 384, 397 
Cambunian mountains, 8, 204 
Cambyses, 146, 167 
Campania, 9, 47 
Campanians, 385, 392 
Candahar , 461 

Cappadocia, 165, 200, 310, 319 
Cardia, 401, 433 
Carduchia, 320 

Caria, position of, 25 ; resists 
Croesus, 164; takes part in 
Ionic Revolt, 177 ; under the 
Athenian Empire, 243, 271, 
304 ; under Mausolus, 401, 
407, 410 ; under Alexander, 
410, 449 

Carians, 10, 25, 176 
Carneian festival, 111 
Carthage, position of, with regard 
to the western Greeks, 44, 52 ; 
crashes Alalia, 226; invades 
Sicily, 480 B.C., 225 ; appealed 
to by Segesta, 382; Athens 
negotiates with, 416 B.C., 296 ; 
relations with Dionysius, 385, 
388 f . ; defeated by Timoleon, 
397 ; relations with Alexander, 
471 ' 

Carystus, 181, 243, 422 
Casmenae, 49, 228 
Caspian Gates, 458 j Sea, 460, 
468 

Cassander, 445, 465 
Catalogue of ships (Homer), 31 
Catane, foundation of, 48 ; during 
the Sicilian expedition, 296, 
299 ; under Dionysius and his 
successors, 885, 393, 397 
Cayster, 22, 159 


Cayster Plain, 319 
Cecryphaleia, 249 
Celaenae, 200, 319, 449 
Celts, 19, 371, 471 
Cenchreae, 84 
Ceos, 146, 374 
Cephallenia, 354, 368 
Cephisia, 183 
Cephisodorus, 346 
Cephisus, river. 125, 436, 438 
Cerameicus, 145, 147 
Ceramon Agora, 319 
Cersobleptes, 401, 421, 433 
Cbabrias commands in Corin- 
thian war, 336 ; supports Eva- 
goras, 338; in Boeotia, 349; 
victory at Naxos, 354 ; on the 
Isthmus, 369; reduces Ceos, 
374 ; death of, 408 
Ckaeroneia, in the Athenian Land 
Empire, 254 ; in Delium cam- 
paign, 282 ; Agesilaus at, 331 ; 
battle of, 438 

Chalcedon, 54, 172, 309, 321, 351 
Chalcidians, 48 

Chalcidice, 2; features of, 53; 
in Persian wars, 179 ; relations 
to Athens, 269; revolts to 
Brasidas, 283, 286 ; allied with 
Argos, 290 ; in the Corinthian 
war, 330 ; League of, 341 ; 
conquered by Philip, 421 " 
Chalcis (on Corinthian gulf), 86, 
252 ; (in Euboea), colonies of, 
47, 53 ; defeated and colonised 
by Athens, 151 ; in second 
Athenian confederacy, 353 ; 
allied with Athens against 
Philip, 430; head of Euboeic 
League, 484 

Chares, 401, 408, 415, 434, 439 
Charidemus, 401, 422, 445 
Chersonese (Tauric), 55; (Thra- 
cian), 7 ; under Miltiades, 170; 
recovered from Persia, 234; 
importance to Athens, 263; 
Alcibiades in, 310; secured by 
Athens in 390 B.C., 351 ; in 
365 B.C., 373; in 357 B.C., 
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401 ; threatened by Hiilip, 
420; guaranteed by Philip to 
Athens, 425; speech of De- 
mosthenes on, 433; surren- 
dered'to Philip, 440 
Chersonesvs (Heraclea), 55 
Chians, 216, 234, 302 
Chios, 22 ; Homer and, 30 ; colo- 
nies of, 54 ; in the Ionic revolt, 
178 ; under the Athenian Em- 
pire, 244, 271, 295; revolts, 
303 ; in second Athenian con- 
federacy, 352; revolts, 408; 
aids Byzantium against Philip, 
434 ; and Memnon against 
Alexander, 450 
Chitral , 467 

Choregia (at Athens), 259, 422 
Cilicia, 60, 319, 338, 451 
Cilician Gates, 319, 450 
Cimmerians, 161 
Cimon (father of Miltiades), 170 
Cimon (son of Miltiades), 189, 
239, 242, 253, 264 ; character of, 
247 ; policy of, 237, 247, 355; in 
Messenia, 248, 257 ; ostracism 
of, 248, 256 ; recalled, 251 ; in 
Cyprus, 253, 328; Peace of 
{see Callias), 253 
Cirri) a (Crisa), 72, 333, 412, 435 
Cithaeron, Mount, 150, 218, 346, 

m 

City, origin of, 37 
Clams, oracle of, 68 
Clazomenae, 22, 303, 339, 351 
Cleandridas, 255, 298 
Clearchus, 318, 320 
Clearidas, 287 
Cleigenes, 342 
Cleinias, 290 

Cleisthenes (of Athens), 142; 
head of the Alcmaeonidae, 
149; reforms of, 152; ostra- 
cism ascribed to, 191; his 
relationship to Pericles, 256 
Cleisthenes (of Sicyon), 72, 88 
Cleitus, 464 

Cleombrotus (brother of Leoni- 
das), 210, 214 


Cleombrotus ?. (king of Sparta, 
380-371 B.c.), 347, 349, 360, 
363 # 

Cleorrenes I. (king of Sparta, 
520-489 B.C.), 65, 174, 238; 
at Athens, 148, 150, 251; in 
Aegina, 187 ; death of, 188 
Cleomenes HI. (king of Sparta, 
236-221 B.C.), 110 
Cleon, 276, 284 ; at Pylos, 280 ,* 
death of, 287 
Cleonae, 65, 73, 377 
Cleopatra, 442 
Cleophon, 309, 311- 
Clerwhks , distinguished from 
colonies, 45 ;. at Chalcis, 151 ; 
at Scyros, 242; at Histiaea, 
255 ; at Aegina, 272 ; at Mity- 
lene, 277 ; at Oreos, 308 ; re- 
covered in Lemnos and Imbros, 
e. 393 B.C., 350 ; not allowed in 
second Athenian confederacy, 
*353; at Samos and Potidaea, 
373; in the Chersonese, 401 ; 
at Samos, 408, 477 
Cnemus, 274 

Cnidus, 25; failure of colonies, 
226; Cimon at, 243; revolts 
from Athens, 304 ; in league 
with Rhodes, 335; subdued 
by Mausolus, 407; battle of, 
332, 333, 360, 354 
Cnossus, 17 
Codrus, 128 
Coes, 170, 174 

Coinage (Athens), 132, 137 ; 
(Syracuse), 72; (of Pheidon), 
77, 137 ; (Macedonian), 72 ; 
(Lydian), 160 

Colonies, 44, 46 ; in Sicily, 225 ; 
Amphipolis, 264; Coicyra, 267 ; 
map of, 58 
Colonus, 306 
Colophon, 51, 68, 161 
Colossae, 200, 319 
Co mm ercial wars, between 
Corinth and Coreyra, 45, 49; 
Lelantine,47 ; between Creeks 
and Carthaginians, 53 ; Athens 
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and Thasos, 24? ; Epidamnus, 
Corcyra, and Corinth, 267 
Companions (Macedonian), 406 
Conon, in Ionia, 310, 312; com- 
mands for Persia, 328, 333, 
335; restores the power oi 
Athens, 350 ; death of, 336 
Constantinople, 54, 223 
Cophen, river, 461, 467 
Corcyra founded, 49 ; navy of, 
197; war with Corinth, 267; 
deserts Athens in Social war, 
400; under Periander, 86; in 
Persian war, 208 ; allied with 
Athens, 268, 271, 353, 431; 
civil war in, 277 «■ 

Corinth. Dorian conquest, 25; 
Cypselids at, 84, 268; Corin- 
thians at Salamis, 210, 213; 
colonies of, 44, 46 ; in the West, 
48 ; Potidaea, 53 ; Epidamnus 
and Corcyra, 268 ; strength in 
Sicily, 293 ; relations with 
Athens, 138, 150, 249, 263, 314, 
330; relations with Argos, 290, 
330, 334 ; relations with Cor- 
cyra, 45, 85, 267, 277, 855; 
Congress of, 441,444; Isthmus 
of {see Isthmus) ; battle of, 331 
Corinthian gulf : colonies of 
Cypselus on, 88; Naupactus, 
248 ; Pericles in, 252 ; victories 
of Phormion, 274 
Corinthian war (with Corcyra), 
268; (with Sparta), 331, 344, 
350 

Coroneia, 65, 361, 415, 427; 
battle of (447 B.C.), 254, 282 ; 
(394 B.C.), 332, 368 
Corsica, 53, 166, 226 
Corycian cave, 209 
Cos, 25, 64, 245, 408 
Cotys, 401 

Council, origin of, 38, 130; (of 
Athens) founded by Solon, 
130 ; reformed by Cleisthenes, 
155 ; importance of, increases, 
192 ; fixes imperial taxes, 245 ; 
powers of, increased by Epbial- 


tes, 257 ; crowns Demosthenes, 
476 ; see also Areiopagus ; (of 
Sparta), 103 
Crannon, 370, 479 
Craterus, 469, 479 
Crathis, river, 50 
Cretans, 120, 203 
Crete, 7, 271, 426 ; early civilisa- 
tion, 17, 33, 42; institutions, 
108 

Creusis, 337, 361 
Crimea, 161 
Crimisus, river, 396 
Ciisa, 67, 88, 141 
Critias, 313, 316 
Croesus, 163 
Croton, 50, 265, 335, 387 
Crypteia (at Sparta), 96, 106 
Ctesiphon, 476 
Cumae, see Cyme 
Cunaxa, 320, 375 
Cyaxeres, 163 

Cyclades, 7, 173, 245, 271, 334, 
351 

Cyclopean masonry, 1 3 
Cydnus, river, 450 
Cylon (of Athens), 90, 132, 149 
Cyme (in Aeolis), 22, 47, 326 ; 
(in Euboea), 47; (in Italy, 
Cumae), 47, 231 
Cynegeirus, 186 
Cynosarges, 186 
Cynoscephalae, 375 
Cynossema, 308 

Cynosura (Marathon), 183 ; 

(Salamis), 211 
Cynuria, 123, 290 
Cyprus, Greeks in, 2, 25 ; rela- 
tions with Persia, 168, 176, 338, 
446 ; relations with Phoenicia, 
26, 328 ; under Evagoras, 328, 
338; joins Alexander, 453; 
general references, 234, 253, 
336, 339 
Cypselus, 85 
Cyrenaiea, 11, 56 
Gyrene founded by Battus, 55; 
Eubocic coinage in, 338 ; 
reduced by Persia, 168; Mes- 
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senians at, 369 ; Agesilaus 
di«s at, 380 

Cvrus (the Great), 64, 123, 164, 
‘168, 4*67 

Cyrus (son of Darius II.), 309, 
312, 318; expedition of, 319, 
326, 451 ; death of, 320, 375 
Cythera, position of, 7 ; Phoeni- 
cian station at, 43 ; captured by 
Nicias, 281; restored to Sparta, 
421 B.C., 287 ; occupied by 
Persia, c. 393 bc., 334 
Cyzicus, 55, 335, 351, 383; 
battle of, 308 

fiAMASIAS, 142 
J-J Damiorgi, 367 
Danube, river, 13, 170, 434, 444 
Dardanelles, see Hellespont 
Darius I. (the Great - , 521-485 
B.C.), 149, 168, 170, 198, 466 
Darius II. (Ochus, 425-404 B.C.), 
309, 318 

Darius III. (Codomannus, 336- 
330 B.C.), 447, 450, 457, 458, 
474 

Dascylium, 161, 167 
Datis, 181 

Debt, law of (Athens), 134 
DecSrchies, 324 
Degeleia, 218, 296, 301, 310 
Delium, 282, 285, 363, 406 
Delos, position of, 7 ; amphic- 
tiony of, 64; Confederacy of, 
239, 240, 352; purified, 145; 
assigned to Athens by Peace 
of Demades, 440 
Delphi, congress at, 368 B.C., 
372 ; amphictiony of, 66, 148, 
365 ; games at, 72, 88, 232, 
365, 412, 428 ; “ shadow at,” 
428, 435; oracle of, its part 
in colonisation, 45 ; relation 
to Lycurgus, 110; advice to 
Aristonlenes, 119, 122; to 
Cylon, 133; to Croesus, 165; 
advises non-resistance to Per- 
sia, 203; favours Sparta, 431 
B.c., 270; praises Socrates, 315 ; 


temple rebuilt by Alcmaeoni- 
dae, 148 ; dedication of spoiJ= 
in, after Plataea, 223 ; at Peace 
of Nicias, 288 ; Spartans ex- 
cluded from, 412; war with 
Crisa, 67, 88; relations with 
Croesus, 163 ; Persians at, 209; 
Phocians at. 413 

Demades, 133,' 440, 445, 475, 479; 

Peace of, 440, 479 
Demaratus (Corinth), 85 
Deraaratus (king of Sparta, 510* 
490 B.c.), 150, 188 
Dcmarch, 154 
Demes (Attica), 153, 357 
Demetar, 66, 120 
Dmiurgi, 127, 131, 140 
Democracy (Athens), Solon, 140: 
progress of, 510-490 B.C., 181 
Xanthippus and Aristeides 
lead, 193 ; rericles and Ephi- 
^altes lead, 256 ; first overthrow 
"and restoration of, 305, 307; 
second overthrow and restora- 
tion of, 315 

Demosthenes (general), in 
western Greece, 278, 336; at 
Pylos, 279; in Boeotia, 282; 
in Megara, 282 ; in Sicily, 295, 
299 

Demosthenes (orator), early life 
of, 419 ; character of, 418, 479 ; 
policy of, 420, 436, 438 ; 
speeches of, 420, 428, 430, 433 ; 
exile of, 478 ; death of, 479 ; 
and Aeschines, 423, 430, 436, 
476 ; and Byzantium, 433 ; and 
Harpalus, 477; and Meidias, 
'422 ; and Philip, 421, 424,430, 
433; and Thebes, 436, 438 
Dercylidas, 326, 333 
Dexippus, 383 
Diacrii (Attica), 141 
Dialect, Aeolic (Achaean), 31, 
62 ; Epic, 62 ; Ionic, 31 
Dicasteries, see Law Courts 
Dictaean cave, 17 
Didyina, oracle at, 68 
Diolclia (at Athens). 309 
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Diodes, 382, 396 
Diodotus, 276 
iTiogenes, 395 
Diomedon, 303 
Dion, 390, 392 

Dionyna , great (Athens), 145, 
245, 423 

Dionysiac theatre (Athens), 63, 
416 

Dionysius I., 384, 386, 388 ; 
interferes in Greece, 338, 355, 
371, 388 ; death of, 389 
Dionysius II., 390, 393, 395 
Dionysius of Phocaea, 177 
Dionysus, 42, 83, 87, 89, 145, 277 ; 

theatre of (Athens), 47£ 
Diopeithes, 433 
Dioscuri , 464 
Dithyramb, 87 
Docimasia (at Athens), 156 
Dodona, 20, 68 
Dolopians, 66 

Dorian invasion of Greece, 24, 2o, 
33 ; effects upon the constitu- 
tion of Sparta, 100, 116 
Dorians, conservatism of, 5 ; in 
Asia, 64 ; at Sparta, 93 ; in the 
west, 225, 233, 293, 382 
Dorieus, 226 

Doris (Asia Minor), 25, 64, 164, 
271; (Greece), 24, 250, 278, 
414 

Doris (wife of Dionysius I.), 390 
Doriscus. 199, 201, 242 
Draco, 80, 133, 138 
Drangiana, 460 
Drepanon, 388 
Dryoscephalae. 219 
Ducetius, 233 
Dymanes, 25, 88 


JgCBATANA, 457, 459, 461, 464, 

Ecelesia, sec Assembly 
Eclipse, solar (585 B.C.), 163; 
(480 B.C.), 200, 214; (394 
B.C.), 331; (364 B.c.), 375; 
lunar (413 B.C.), 299 


Egesta, see Segesta 
Egypt, early relations r with 
Greece, 13, 17 ; opened to 
Greek commerce, 56 ; P^rianrler 
and, 86 ; Solon in, 138 ; allied 
with Lydia against Persia, 164 ; 
Persian conquest of, 167, 198 ; 
Egyptians at Salamis, 211 ; 
revolts against Persia, 338, 
379, 446 ; Alexander in, 453 ; 
Athenians in, 250, 252 
Eion, 242, 264, 284, 286 
Eira, Mount, 119 
Eisjrfiora (at Athens), 276 
Elateia, 412, 436 
Elburz mountains, 458, 460 
Elea, 53 
Eleans, see Elis 

Eleusis, discoveries at, 17 ; poli- 
tically merged in Athens, 125 ; 
mysteries of, 310 ; occupied by 
the Thirty, 314 ; Sphodrias at, 
347; bay of, 91, 212 
El outlier ia (Plataea), 223 ; 

(Syracuse!, 232 
Eleven, the (at Athens), 315 
Elis, country of, occupied by 
Greeks, 20 ; state of, excluded 
from Delphi, 67 ; controls 
Olympian games, 70 ,* relations 
with Sparta, 431-404 B.c., 
271, 288, 290; under Spartan 
supremacy, 329, 341; under 
Thebes, 366, 375 ; under 
Macedon, 430, 474 
Elymians, 48, 226, 292 
Ennea Hodoi, 264 
Epameinondas at Leuctra, 359, 
361 f.; invades Peloponncse,368, 
369, 372, 376 ; founds Messene, 
117 ; in Thessaly, 371 ; in the 
Aegean, 374 ; death of, 379, 408 
Epanti (of Arcadia), 367, 376 
Ephesus, founded, 22 ; under 
Lydia, 160, 162 ; in league 
with Iihodes, 335 ; burning 
of temple of Artemis, 404; 
surrenders to Alexander, 449 
Ephetae (at Athens), 133 
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Ephialtes (the Malian), 207 
Ephialtes (the Athenian), 248, 
25(? 

Ephors (Sparta), 102, 105; out- 
witted by Themistocles, 286 ; 
advise war, 431 B.c., 270 ; crush 
Cinadon, 326 ; and Agesilaus, 
327, 331, 341 ; after Leuctra, 
364 

Epic cycle, 27 ; dialect, 62 
Epicharmus, 232 
Epidamnus, 72, 86, 268 
Epidaurus, 26, 65, 249, 281 
Epipolae (Syracuse), 296, 298 
Epirus, ancient Greece, 20 ; 
colonies in, 46; Alcetas joins 
Athens, 354 ; tributary to 
Jason of Pherae, 364 ; Alexan- 
der, king of the Molossi, 399 ; 
subdued by Philip, 431 
Epitadas, 280 
Uponymi (Athens), 155 
Erechtheus, 125, 209 
Eretria, rivalry with Chalcis, 47 ; 
colonies of, 53 ; knights of, 
aid Peisistratus, 144 ; helps the 
Ionians against Persia, 175; 
captured by the Persians, 182 ; 
Athenians defeated at, 307 ; 
joins Athens, 377 B.C., 353 ; 
Phocion at, 422; secured by 
Philip, 430 ; recovered by 
Athens, 434 

Erythrae (Boeotian), 218 ; 

(Ionian), 22, 303 
Eryx, 48, 226, 386, 388 
* Ethiopia, 201, 272 
Etruria and the Etruscans, rela- 
tions with western Greeks, 50, 
52; defeated by Hieron at 
Cyme, 231; employ Aeginetan 
coinage, 281; negotiations with 
Athens, 415 B.C., 296 ; embassy 
to Alexander, 471 
Euboea, colonies of, 46 ; coinage 
of, 78, 138; as part of the 
Athenian Empire, 243, 245, 254, 
307 ; opposes Sparta, 394 B.C., 
330; under Thebes, 374 ; 


relations with Athens and 
Macedon, <01, 409, 416, 43Q, 
433 

Eubulus, position of, 416, 475 ; 

policy of, 417, 422, 426 
Eucles, 284 
Eucleides, 315 

JEumtridae (of Athens), 127, 131, 
141 

Euphrates, river, 163, 169, 319 
454, 471 

Euripides, 402, 464 
Euripus, 47, 151, 206, 208, 374 
Eurotas, river, 116, 122, 368 
Euryalus, 297 
Eurybiades, 206, 210 
Eurymedon (general), 277, 279, 
293, 299 

Eurymedon (river), 243 
Eurypontids, 100, 187 
JEnthym (at Athens), 136, 156 
Euxine (see also Black Sea; 
Pontus), 1 ; colonies in, 43, 46, 
54; corn trade of, 302, 309, 
354 

Evagoras, 312, 328, 338, 446 


TJEDERAL movements, 334, 
-*• 340,342; in Arcadia, 367; 

in Thessaly, 370 

Festivals : Diasia, 133;JDionysia, 
145, 245, 417 ; Mleutlern, 
223, 232; Gymnopaedia, 364; 
Hyacmtlda, 217, 337; Lenaean, 
389 ; Olympian, 133 ; Pythian, 
365, 412, 428; of Theseus, 
242 ; Thesmophoria, 344 
Five Hundred (Council of ; 
Athens), 155, 306, 309, 313; 
democratic, see Council ; oli- 
garchic, 306 

Five Years’ Truce, 253, 255 

G AMES, national, 70 
Ganges , river, 468 
Gaugamela (Arbela), 455 
Gaza, 453 
Gedrosia, 461, 469 
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Gela founded, 4$ ; position of, 
58 ; use of, under Hippocrates 
and Gelon, 225, 227 ; congress 
at, 425 B.c., 203 ; under 
Dionysius, 384 ; freed and 
restored, 397 
Gelon, 203, 227, 231 
Generals, see Strategi 
Geowon ( Georgi ) 127, 131, 140 
Geraneia, Mount, 90, 251, 337 
Genista (Sparta), 103 
Getae, 170 

Gibraltar, strait of, 52 
Gordian knot, 450 
Gordion, 449 
Gordios, 450 
Gorgias, 293 
Gorgo, 175 
Gortyn, 112 
Granicus, 448, 464 
Graj)he Paraiumon (Athens), 
306, 417 

Greece, features of, 3, 5 ; Great 
(Magna Graecia), 52 ; tradi- 
tions of, 10 
Greeks, origin of, 19 
Gyges (king of Lydia, 716-678 
B.C.), 56, 69, 81, 160 
Gylippus, 95, 298, 300, 394 
Gymnopaedia (Sparta), 364 
Gythium, 97, 252 


H AEMTJS mountains, 433, 444 
Hagnon, 264, 287 
Haliacmon, river, 402 
Haliartus, 66, 330 
Halicarnassus founded, 25 ; 
excluded from Triopian am- 
phictiony, 64; Artemisia, queen 
of, 211 ; Herodotus born at, 
266 ; under Mausolus, 407, 410 ; 
captured by Alexander, 449 
Ilalieis, 249 
Halus, 425 

Halycus, river, 388, 396 
Halys, rver, 160, 163, 165, 326 
Hamilcar (Carthaginian general), 
396 


Hamilcar (son of Hanno), 229, 
383 

Hannibal, 383 
Harmodius, 146, 457 
Harmosts govern Perioeci, 97 ; 
Callibius at Athens, 314 ; 
Clearchus, 318 ; part of Spartan 
imperial system, 324 ; expelled 
by Conon, 333 ; Phoebidas at 
Thebes and Thespiae, 344, 347 ; 
expelled from Lesbos, 351 ; 
withdrawn at Peace of Callias, 
356 

Harpagus, 166 
Harpalus, 470, 477 
Hasdrubal, 396 
Hebrus, river, 242, 432 
Hecataeus, 28 

Eectmori (Attica), 128, 134, 
141, 144 
ffeliaea, 136 

Helicon, Mount, 282, 332, 361 
Heliconian Poseidon, 64 
Hellanodieae (at Ohmpia), 71 
Hellas, 1, 21, 43 

Hellenic League, 202, 234, 240 ; 

war, 249, 256 
Hellenes, 1, 20 

Eellenotamiae (Athens), 241, 245 
Hellespont, colonisation of; 54; 
bridged by Xerxes, 199 ; Greek 
fleet at, 478 B.O., 234; allied 
with Athens, 431 B.c., 271 ; 
operations on, 412-404 B.C., 
303, 308, 312 ; Iphicrates 
recovers, for Athens, 338 ; 
Thrasybulus at, 351 ; held by 
Parmenio, 336 B.C., 442 
Hellespontines, 170 
Helots, position and origin of, 
94, 118 ; Pausanias’ intrigues 
with, 235 ; revolt of, 248 
Henna (Enna), 48 
Hephaeslion, 469, 471 
Hera, 50, -70, 72, 85 ; temple of, 
near Plataea, 221, 274 
Heracleia (in Chersonese), 55; 
(in Pontus), 51 ; (in Trachis), 
330, 365 
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Heraclidae, 33 
Heiacleides, 392 
Heracles, oecumenic legends of, 
28 ; ^Dorian legend of, 33 ; 
identified with Melkart, 43; 
shrines of, near Marathon, 184, 
186 ; springs of, in Trachis, 
205 ; on Khodian League coin- 
age, 335; worshipped by Alex- 
ander, 448 
Herat, 460 

Hermae (Athens), 294 
Hermione, 66, 146 
Hermocrates, 293, 304, 382 
Hermus, river, 22, 159 
Herodotus on early Greece, 20 ; 
successor of Hecataeus, 28 ; on 
date of Homer, 30 ; on Pheidon 
of Argos, 77 ; story of Hippo- 
cleides, 89 ; on Spartan insti- 
tutions, 103, 108, 110; story 
of Solon and Croesus, 165; 
on Scythian expedition of 
Darius, 171 ; on Ionic revolt, 
175 ; on Aristeides, 194 ; on 
Aeginetan war, 197; on Per- 
sian invasion of Greece, 201 ; 
on Plataea, 219; at Thurii, 
265 

HeSiod, 27, 30, 62 
H^siodic school, 27 
Hetaeri {see Companions), 406 
TIetaenae, 305 
Hieromnemones, 67 
Hieron, 83, 228, 231 
Himera founded, 48 ; under 
Terillus, 228; battle of, 230; 
destroyed by Carthage, 383; 
site of, conceded to Carthage, 
385; river, 233, 389 
Himilco, 383, 386, 395 
Hindu Kush mountains, 461 
Hipparchus (Athenian tyrant), 
31, 146 

Hippeis (at Athens), 132, 136 
Hippias (of Athens), 146, 175, 
181, 196 

Hippias (of Elis), 70 
Hippocleides, 89 


Hippocrates '(father of Peisis- 
tratus), 141 

Hippocrates (father of Megacies ; 
192 

Hippocrates (tyrant of Gela), 227 
Hippocrates (Athenian general), 
282 

Hippocrates (Spartan admiral), 
308 

Hissarlik, 12 
Histiaens, 171, 176 
Homer, Troy at Hissarlik, 12; 
poems of, 30 ; civilisation de- 
scribed by, 32 ; institutions in, 
86-39 ; unifying effect of poems 
of, (71; official edition of, 145 ; 
influence on Alexander. 448, 
466 

Homicide, 133, 138, 257 
Hopletes, 127 
Hoplites, 97, 121, 158 
Ifyacinthia (at Sparta), 217, 337 
Hyacinthian street (Sparta), 114 
Hyblaean Megara, 49 
Hyccara, 226 
Hydarnes, 207 
Hydaspes, river, 466 
Hyderabad , 469 
Hymettus, Mount, 125, 143, 183 
Hypaspists, 406, 451, 455, 467 
Hyperbolus, 290, 292, 307 
Hypereides, 431, 440, 445, 453, 
478 

Hyphasis, river, 468 
Hyxcania, 460 
Hysiae, 76, 122, 238 


7 'Ll AD, 30 
± Ilion (Troy), 13 
Ilissus, river, 114, 475 
Ilium Novum, 12 
Illyria, 19, 387 
Illyrians, 19, 342, 402, 443 
Imbros, position of, 7 ; seized by 
Miltiades, 178 ; in Athenian 
Empire, 245 ; assigned to 
Athens by King’s Peace, 339, 
350, 352 ; attacked by Philip, 
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416 ; on Athenian trade 
.highway, 421; presen ed for 
Athens by Peace of Demades, 
440 

Inaros, 250, 252 
India, 169, 4G6 
Indus, river, 466, 468, 471 
Inferiors (Sparta), 96, 325 
Ionia and lonians (Asia Minor), 
early culture of, 22, 62; and 
Assyria, 56 ; amphietiony of, 
64 ; relations with Lydia, 161 ; 
conquered by Persia, 166 ; 
Ionic revolt, 167 ; under Persia, 
212 ; freed from Persia, 224, 
234; under Athens, 229, 262, 
271 ; levolt from Athens, 302 ; 
claimed by Tissaphernes, 306 ; 
secured to Persia by King’s 
Peace, 339 

Ionian nationality, 5 ; as opposed 
to Dorian, 233, 293 
Ionian sea, 6, 354, 431 
Ipbicrates, military reform of, 
336; at Corcyra, 355; at the 
Isthmus and in Thrace, 369 ; 
commands in Social war, 408 ; 
aids Persia against Egypt, 
446 

Iphicrates (son), 453 
Iranes (Sparta), 112 
Isocrates, 409, 429, 432, 441 
Issus, 319, 451 
Isthmian games, 73 
Isthmus (of Corinth), Phoe- 
nicians at, 43; importance 
of, to Corinth, 84 ; Periander 
proposes to cut through, 86 ; 
strategic aspects of in Persian 
war, 204, 209, 214, 220; 
statue of Poseidon at, 224; 
during Corinthian war, 331, 
334; held by Athens, 369 B.C., 
369 ; 'synedrium of, 202, 237 
Istone, Mount, 277 
Italy, compared with Greece, 
8 ; Greeks and Etruscans in, 
231 ; power of Dionysius in, 387, 
389; Italian Greeks attacked 


by native tribes, 398 ; designs 
of Alexander against, 4711 
Ithaca, 29 

lthome, Mount, 117, 248f 369 

TASON (of Pherae), 322, 353, 
° 364, 370, 405 


THING’S Peace, 339, 341, 344, 
356, 372 

Kingship, origin of, 37 ; fall of 
39, 128 ; dual (at Sparta), 34, 
98, 101 

Kurdistan, 320 

T ABYRINTH (Cnossus) 17 
Lacedaemon, see Sparta 
Lacedaemonian Confederacy, see 
under Spaxta 

Lacedaemonians, meaning of 
word, 94, 96 
Laches, 293 

Laconia, 3, 281, 376; conquest 
of, 24, 34, 92 
Lade, 177, 449 
Lamachus, 294, 295, 298 
Lamian War, 478, 479 
Lampsacus, 148, 312, 335 
Lapithae, 33 

Larissa (Aigos), 25, 65, 74; 

Thessaly, 370, 414 
Laurium, 196, 302 
Law courts (Athens), 136, 257 
Lecbaeum, 84 
Legends, 28, 34, 289 
Lelantine, plain, 151 ; war, 47 
Leleges, 10 

Lemnos, position of, 7 ; seized 
byMiltiades, 178; in Athenian 
Empire, 245 ; assigned to 
Athens by King’s Peace, 339, 
350, 352 ; attacked by Philip, 
416 ; on Athenian trade high- 
way, 421 ; preserved for Athens 
by Peace of Demades, 440 
Lenaean festival (Athens), 389 
Leon, 303 
Leonidas, 175, 206 
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Leontini founded, 48 ; conquered 
by Gela, 227 ; appeals to 
Athens, 292 ; freed from 
Syracuse by Carthage, 385; 
Dion retires to, 392; Hicetas 
tyrant of, 394 

Leotychidas (son of Agis I), 327 
leoty chides, 187, 190, 216, 234, 
237 

Lesbos conquered by the 
Achaeans, 21 ; tyrants of, 84 ; 
during Ionic revolt, 176; in 
Athenian Empire, 244, 262, 
271 ; revolts from Athens, 275 ; 
reduced, 277 ; second revolt 
of, 303 ; Thrasybulus at, 351 ; 
surrenders to Alexander, 450 
Leucas, 86, 268, 271, 278 
Leuctra, battle of, 361 ; effect of, 
on Greece, 365, 400, 406 
Libya, 17 
Libyans, 471 
Lilybaeum, 226, 388, 396 
Lion gate (Mycenae), 15 
Liturgies (at Athens), 259 
Locri (Italy), 51, 80, 393 
Locrians (Epicnemidians), 414; 
(Epizephyrian), 51, 80, 387 ; 
(Opuntian), 251, 330, 349; 
(Gzolian), 36, 66, 413, 435 
Locris, 254 

Zdfiistae (Athens), 245 
Logographers, 28, 419 
Long walls (Athens), 260, 313, 
334 ; (Corinth), 336 ; (Megara), 
249, 282 

Lot, use of, 137, 192, 258, 382 
Lucania, 53 

Lucanians, 3S7, 389, 398, 471 
Lycabettus, Mount, 186, 476 
Lycaonia, 319 

Lycia, 164, 243, 245, 407, 449 
Lycurgus (Athenian orator), 445, 
475 

Lycurgus (Athenian party 
leader), 141 

Lycurgus (Spartan law-giver), 
70, 107, 126 

Lydia, early history, 68, 160; 


coinage of, $7, 160 ; influences 
Greece, 81, 163 ; under Croesi^, 
163 ; under Persia, 166 ; 
general references, 56, 68, 163, 
310 

Lvncestians, 285, 402 
Lvsander, Helot blood of, 95 ; in 
command of Spartan fleet, 
310; at Aegespotami, 312; 
at Athens, 315 ; organises 
Spartan Empire, 324, 326 ; 
death of, 330 
Lysias, 388 

1 V/T ACEDONIA, description 
cf, 402 ; problems of, 402, 
404; relations with Athens, 
143, 2G9, 370, 440 ; supremacy 
of, 411,441 

Macedonians, origin of, 21, 402 
Maeander, river, 22, 159 
Maeotis, lake, 55 
Magi, 200, 208 
Magna Graecia, 51, 265 
Magnesia (on Hermus), 22, 161 ; 
(on Maeander), 22, 161, 239; 
(Thessalian), 208 
Magnates, 66 
Mago, 386, 388, 395 
Malea, 11, 75, 84 
Maliac gulf, 204 
Malians, 207 

Mantineia, allied with Athens, 
291, 376 ; allied with Argos, 
290; relations with Arcadian 
League, 376 ; broken up, 341 ; 
rebuilt, 366; battles of (418 
B.C.), 288, 291 ; (362 B.C.), 333, 
377, 400, 406, 408 
Map of world, 174 
Maracanda, 463 

Marathon (Deme), 352; descrip- 
tion of, 183; battle of, 178, 185, 
187, 406 ; tetrapolis of, 124 
Maratlummaehi, 186 
Mardonius, 178, 198, 214, 216, 
222 

Mareotis, lake, 454 
Maronea, 54 
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Masistius, 219 
Massagetae, 166, 463 
tassalia, 1, 52, 226 
Mausoleum, 410 
Mausolus, 401, 407, 409, 449 
Medes, 206, 471 

Media, 162, 164, 456 ; wall of, 
319 

Mediterranean race, 12 
Medontidae, 129, 134, 313 
Megabates, 173 
Megabazus, 172 

Megacles (Archon, 632 B.C.), 133 
Megacles (son-in-law of Clei- 
sthenes), 89, 141, 143, 149 
Megacles (son of Hippocrates), 
192 

Megalopolis, 367, 379, 420, 430 ; 
battle of, 474 

Megara, colonies of, 47, 49; 
tyrants of, 90, 132; long walls 
of, 249, 2S2; relations with 
Athens, dispute about Salamis, 
35, 91 ; Theagenes and Cylon, 
132 ; coinage question, 138 ; 
Peisistratus captures Nisaea, 
142 ; conquered by Athens, 
249; revolts, 254; Megarian 
decree, 270 ; shelters Athenian 
democrats 404 B.c., 314 ; allied 
with Athens agamst Philip, 
430 ; (Sicilian^, 49 
Megarians, 210, 219 
Meidias, 422 
Mekran, 469 
Meletus, 316 
Melos, 17, 33, 272, 292 
Memnon, 447, 449 
Memphis, 250, 454 
Mende, 285 
Mermnadae, 160 
Mesembria, 55 
Mesopotamia, 160, 455 
Messana (Messina), founded, 
48; seized by Anaxilas of 
Bhegium, 227 ; Messenians at, 
369 ; relations with Dionysius 
and Carthage, 383, 385, 387; 
end of tyranny at, 397 


Messene, 371, 373, 379, 430 
Messenia, conquered by Sparta, 
94, 117; revolts, 119, 248; 
restored, 117, 368, 400 r 
Messenian wars, 117, 119, 248 
Messenians, 48, 94, 376; (of 
Naupactus), 248, 271, 281 
Metapontum, 51, 72 
Methana (Methone), 2S1, 287 
Methone (in Messenia), 283 ; 

(in Macedonia), 373, 405, 414 
Metbymna, 87, 275, 353 
Metics, 165, 236 
Metoecium (at Athens), 237 
Miletus founded, 22 ; colonies 
and trade of, 47, 50, 54; 
relations with Egypt, 57 ; 
Thrasybulus tyrant of, 82, 86 ; 
relations with Lydia, 161; 
conquered by Persia, 166; 
during Ionic revolt, 175, 178; 
under the Athenian Empire, 
245, 262 ; revolts, 303 ; sub- 
dued by Mausolus, 407 ; 
Alexander at, 449 
Miltiades, 170, 178, 183, 189 
Mindarus, 308, 383 
Miuos, 17 

Molossians, 238, 353, 387, 399 
Monarchy, early, 37, 100 
Motya, 48, 226, 386, 389 
Munychia (hill), 148, 195, 3 r 14, 
479; (harbour), 195 
Myeale, 22, 64, 177, 224, 240 
Mycenae, 13, 21, 25, 37 
Mycenaean civilisation, 15, 20, 
22, 33, 74 
Myrcinus, 172, 177 
Myriandrus, 319, 451 
Myrmidons, 29 
Myron, 88 
Myronides, 250 
Mysia, 176, 201 

Mysteries (of Eleusis), 295, 310, 
356 

Mytilene, founds Aenus, 54; 
Pittacus at, 80, 84 ; ruled by 
Coes for Persia, 170; revolts 
from Athens, 275; occupied 
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by cleruchies, 277; second 
revqjt of 303 ; Conon at, 310 ; 
allied with Athens, 389 B.c., 
352 ; Aristotle at, 432 ; sur- 
renders to Alexander, 450 



Naupactus, supposed derivation 
of the name, 24 ; Athens 
settles Messenians at, 248 ; in 
Athenian Empire, 271 ; opera- 
tions of rhormion at, 274 ; 
Demosthenes at, 278, 282 ; 
Messenians expelled from, by 
Sparta, 368 ; designs of Philip 
upon, 431 
Nauplia, 66, 74 

JVavarcJm (Spartan official), 312 
Navarino, 279 

Naxos, position of, 7 ; Lygdamis, 
tyrant of, 144 ; Persian attack 
on, 173 ; conquered by Persia, 
181 ; revolts from Athens, 243 ; 
battle of, 354 ; (Sicilian) 
founded 47 ; conquered by 
Gela, 227 ; relation to 

Syracuse, 413 B.c., 299 ; con- 
quered and destroyed by 

Diohysius, 385, 395 
Neleids, 35 
Nemea, 73, 376 
Nemean games, 73 
Neodamodes, 95 
Neolithic period, 12 
Nicaea (in Afghanistan), 466 ; 
* (in India), 468 ; (near 

Thermopylae), 436 ; (= Nice), 
53 

Nicias, 280, 285, 290 ; in Sicily, 
294, 298, 300 ; Peace of, 287 ; 
413 

Nicostratus, 277, 286 
Nile, 11, 56, 169, 199, 454 
Nineveh, 161, 163, 455 
Nine Ways, 199, 264 
Nisaea, position of, 90 ; captured 
by Peisistratus, 142; in the 
Athenian Land Empire, 249 ; 
t. a 


surrendered ?>y Thirty Years’ 
Peace, 255; Cleon demand^ 
surrender of, 280 ; captured by 
Athens, 282; retained at Peace 
of Nicias, 288; captured by 
Megara, 309 
Nobles, 38, 40, 103 
Nomos (Nome), 73, 111 
Nomothetae (Athens), 315 
Notium, 310 

ACEAN, 468 
^ Odessus, 55 
Odrysae, 401 
Odysseus, 29, 120 
Odyssey, ’30 
Oenadae, 252, 477 
Oenophyta, 251 
Oeta mountains, 66, 204, 365 
Olbia, 55, 171 

Oligarchy, rise of, 41; relation 
to Athenian Empire, 246; in 
Euboea, 254 ; opposition of, to 
Pericles, 259 ; at Corcyra and 
Mytilene, 268, 275, 277; at 
Athens, 293, 307 ; Spartan 
Empire and, 324 ; at Thebes, 343 
Olpae, battle of, 278 
Olympia, temples at, 224, 260 
Olympiad, 70 

Olympian games, 70; controlled 
by Pheidon, 75 ; tyrants and, 
83; Cylon and, 133; Pindar 
Odes, 272; battle at, 376; 
Dionysius and, 388; victory 
of Philip at, 404 ; Macedonian 

47ft 

Olympias, 399, 404, 442, 460 
Olympus, Mount (Thessalian), 2, 
8, 204, 415 ; (Mysian), 159 
Olynthiacs (of Demosthenes), 
421 

Olynthus, League of, 342 ; con- 
quered by Spartan, 345, 364, 
403 ; allied with Philip, 404 ; 
allied with Athens, 421 ; con- 
quered by Philip, 422 
Onomarchus, 412, 414 
Opus, 330 


32 
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Oiaclc of Apollo at Delphi, see 
« Delphi 

Orchomenos (Arcadian) 119, 
371 ; (Boeotian), early civili- 
sation of, 17, 21, 24; in 
Calaurian League, 66 ; de- 
stroyed by Thebes, 375 ; 
restored, 414; destroyed by 
Philip, 427 ; restored, 440 
Oreos, 255, 308, 430, 434 
Orneae, 238 
Orontobates, 419 
Oropus, 307, 372, 428, 438, 440 
Orpheus, 63 
Orthagoras, 88 
Orthagorids, 84, 92 
Ortygia colonised, 4u; during 
wars of Syracuse, 228, 298, 385, 
392, 395 

Ossa, Mount, 204 
Ostracism (Athens), 157, 191, 
248, 259, 292 
Othryadas, 123 
Oxus, river, 462, 464 
Ozolians, 248 


DACHES, 276 

Pactolus, river, 160 
Paean, 112 
Paeania (Deme), 143 
Paedonomi (Sparta), 112 
Paeonians, 402, 456 
Pagasae, 414 ; gulf of, 415 
Pagondas, 282 
Palace (heroic), 12, 14, 32 
Pallas (Athena), 29 
Pallene (Attica), 144 
Pallene (Ohalcidice), 53, 269, 
284, 342 

Pamisus, river, 116 
Pamphyli, 25, 88 
Pamphylia, 166, 175, 243. 351, 
449 

Pan, 182 

Panaihcmea (Athens), 145, 475 
Pangaeus, Mount, 143, 172, 286, 
404, 415 

Panhellenism, 61 


Panionia, 64 
Fanionium, 64 , 1 77 
Panormns, 48, 226, 229, 388 
Panticapaeum, 55 
Par all (Attica), 141 
Paralus, 307, 312 
Parmenio conquers the Illyrians, 
404; at Athens, 346 B.C., 
425 ; in Asia Minor, 442, 447 ; 
under Alexander, 450, 452, 455 ; 
executed, 461 

Parnassus, Mount, 24, 68, 209, 
414 

Fames, Mount, 141, 148, 314 
Parnon, Mount, 75, 116, 368 
Paropanisus (Paropamisus), 461 
Paros, 7, 54, 189, 354 
Parthenon (Athens), 125, 260 
Parysatis, 318, 329 
Pasargadae, 457, 469 
Pa tala, 469 

Pausanias (traveller), 85, 122 
Pausanias (assassin of Philip), 
442 

Pausanias (Spartan king), 313, 
315,330 

Pausanias (Spartan regent), 218, 
234, 352 

Payment (at Athens), 257, 306, 
309, 315 

Pediaei (Pedieis), 141 
Peers (Sparta), 98, 325 
Pegae, 90, 249, 254, 280 
Peiraeus, 124; fortified by Peisis- 
tratus, 195 ; and Themistocles, 
236 ; plan of, 261 ; occupied by 
Four Hundred, 307 ; blockaded 
and dismantled by Lysander, 
312; rebuilt, 334; attempt 
of Sphodrias to surprise, 347, 
352 

Peisander (Athenian), 305, 307 
Peisander (Spartan), 329, 332 
Peisistratus, 31, 90, 141, 152, 183, 
384 

Pelasgians, 10, 125 
Pelasgiotis, 23 
Pella, 402, 424, 432, 442 
Pellene, 58, 271, 474 
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Pelopidas, in Thessaly, 370, 
374; in Persia, 372; gcneial 
references, 345, 349, 363, 368, 
403 

Peloponflese, name of, 3; in- 
vaded by Thebes, 368, 372, 376 
• Peloponnesian League, 123; en- 
tered by Athens, 149 ; guaran- 
tees the independence of 
Plataea, 223 ; break • up of, 
420 b.c , 288, 290; Athens 
joins, 404 B.c., 313; broken 
up by Epameinondas, 366 
Peloponnesian war, 267-317. 
Peltasts, 336 
Pelusiac arm of Nile, 56 
Pelusium, 168 

Pentaoosiomedvmni (Athens), 132, 
136 

Penteconter, 44, 53, 196, 206 
Pentelicus, Mount, 144, 186 
Perdiccas I. (king of Macedonia), 
269,283,285,342 
Perdiccas (son of Amyntas), 370, 
373, 403 

Peiiander, 73, 82, 86, 268 
Pericles, expeditions of, 252, 254, 
262 ; measures of, 258 ; ideals 
of, 256, 258 ; policy of, 269, 272, 
27$, 283, 292 ; position of, 262, 
273 

Pericles (the son), 273, 311 
Pcrinthus, 172, 433 
Porioeoi, origin, 96; status, 96, 
106, 357 

Perrhaebians, 66 
Persepolis (Persae), 457, 469 
Persia: conquers Media, 164; 
Lydia, 165 ; Ionia, 166 ; under 
Cambyses, 168 ; under Darius, 
169 ; Scythian expedition, 171 ; 
conquest of Thrace, 172 ; 
lonians revolt against, 174- 
179 ; first expedition to Greece, 
180-189 ; invasion of Greece, 
198-224 ; war with the Delian 
League, 240-243 ; relations 
with Greece, 412-404 B.C., 
,302 ; Anabasis of Cyrus, 318 ; 


war with Sparta, 326; the 
King’s Peace, 338; conquest 
of, by Alexander, 446-480 
Persian gates, 457 
Persis, 457 
Pezetaeri, 406 
Phalaecus, 416, 424, 426 
Phalanx, 283, 363, 378, 406; 

(Macedonian), 406, 451, 472 
Phalerum, 124, 182, 195, 260 
Pharnabazus, 303, 308, 323, 333 
Pharos, 387, 454 
Pharsalus, 364 
Phaselis, CO, 245 
Phayllus, 414, 416 
Pheidippides, 182 
Pheidias, 260, 273 
Pheidon, 75, 119, 137 
Pherae, 353, 861, 374, 414 
Pheiditia (Syssitia, Sparta), 113 
Philip II. (king of Macedonia), 
a hostage at Thebes, 371; 
accession of, 403; conquers 
Amphipolis and the Mace- 
donian coast, 404; military 
reforms of, 405 ; secures Thes- 
saly, 415 ; conquers Olynthus 
and the Thracian coast, 420 ; 
makes peace (of Philocrates) 
with Athens, 425 ; in central 
Greece, 426 j conquers Thrace, 
432 ; at war with Athens, 433 ; 
failure on the Propontis, 434 ; 
intervenes in central Greece, 
436 ; defeats Athens and 
Thebes at Chaeroneia, 439 ; 
supreme in Greece, 441 ; death 
of, 442 ; greatness of, 442 
Philip (Alexander’s physician), 
450 

Philippi, 405 

Philippics (of Demosthenes), 
421, 430, 433 

Philocrates, 424, 431 ; Peace of, 
404, 425, 428 
Philomelus, 412, 414 
Phlius, 65, 345, 368, 373, 376 
Phocaea, site of, 22 ; colonies of, 
46 ? 52; Phocaeans abandon, 
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166 ; prominent's of Pbocaeans 
in the west, 226 

Phoeians at Thermopylae, 205; 
in the Athenian Land Empire, 
251 ; allied with Athens, 431 
B.C., 271 ; under Theban 
supremacy, 376, 411 ; seize 
Delphi, 413; relations with 
Macedon, 415, 425 ; at Chaero- 
neia, 480 

Phocion, 418, 422, 434, 445. 475, 
479 

Phocis, see Phocians 
Phoebidas, 343, 349 
Phoebus (Apollo), 29, 68 
Phoenicians in Cyprus, 216, 253 ; 
in the Aegean, 42; in Sicily, 
48 ; in western Mediterranean, 
52 ; conquered by Persia, 168 ; 
conquered by Alexander, 453 
Phormion, 274 
Phormis, 232 

Pfioros, assessed by Aristeicfcs, 
241 ; amount of, 245 ; re-as- 
sessed, 446 B.C., 255 ; abolished, 
303; name of, avoided in the 
second Athenian confederacy, 
353 

Phratries (Attica), 153 
Phrygia, relation to Delphi, 68 ; 
to Lydia, 160; Pharnabazus 
Satrap of, 303; Cyrus governor 
of, ,310; Ariobarzanes Satrap 
of, 372 ; Alexander in, 450 
Phrygians, 19, 402 ; of Troy, 19, 
21 

Phrynichus (statesman), 304, 
306 

Phrynichus (poet), 178 
Phthiotis, 66 
Phyle, 314 

Pindar, 72 ; praises the tyrants, 
83, 87, 232 ; on Aegina, 281 ; 
house of, spared by Alexander, 
445 

Pindus mountains, 8, 19, 23 
Pisa, 70, 75 

Pisatans, 119, 122, 376 
Pisidia, 319, 449 


Pitane, 92 
Pittacus, 80, 83 
Plague, 272 

Plataea, allied with. Athens 
against Thebes, 510 BC., 150; 
Flataeans at Marathon, 184 ; 
battle of, 221 f. ; Theban attack 
on, 270; siege and destruction 
of, 274 ; restored by Sparta, 
344; destroyed by Thebes, 
372 B.O., 356; restored by 
Philip, 440 ; Flataeans en- 
courage Alexander to destroy 
Thebes, 445 
Plato, 317, 390, 432 
Pleistoanax, 254, 285 
Plemmyrium, 298 
Plutarch (author), 107, 110, 239 
Plutarchus (of Eretria), 422 
Pnyx (Athens), 437 
Polemarch (Athens), 129, 142, 
158, 182, 192: (Sparta), 114; 
(Thebes), 343, 345; (Thessaly), 
370 

Polycrates, 83, 146, 167 
Ponfcus, 7, 55, 239, 263, 432 
Poms, 466 

Poseidon, Ionian, 22, 64 ; 

Athenian, 38,125 ; Isthmian, 73 
Posidonia, 50 *• 

Potidaea, founded, 53, 86 ; revolts 
from Athens, 269; captured, 
278; in a Chalcidian league, 
342; secured by Athens, 365 
B.C., 373 ; captured by Philip, 
404 

Pottery (prehistoric), 12, 15, 18, 
33 

Priam, 13, 29, 448 
Priene, 64, 162, 166, 262 
Proiulemm (Athens), 157 
Prohdi (at Isthmus), 202; (a l 
Athens), 302, 306 
Prophtbasia, 461 
Propontis colonised, 46; towns 
on, reduced by Persia, 178 ; 
conquered by Athens, 408 B.C., 
309; Ipameinondas at, 374 ; 
Cersobleptes at, 401 
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Proxeni (Sparta), 101 
Prytaneis (Athens), 156 
Prytaneium , 317 
Pnytany, 156, 191 
Psammetichus I. (king of Egypt), 
56, 161 

Psammetichus IT., 86 
Psammetichus III., 168 
Psammetichus (of Corinth), 86 
Psephwna (Athens), 157 
Psyttaleia, 211 

Ptolemy (son of Lagus), 419, 462 
Ptolemy (of Alorus), 370, 373 
Punjaub, 466 
Pydna, 239, 373, 404 
Pylae (Thermopylae), 66 
Pylagorae, 67 

Pylus, Neleids of, 35 ; fortified 
by Demosthenes, 279 ; at Peace 
of Nicias, 293 ; recovered by 
Sparta, 309 
Pythagoras, 51 
Pythagoreans, 51, 391 ’ 

Pythia (Delphi), 68, 148, 188 
Pythian games, 72, 88, 365, 412, 
427 

PytMi (Sparta), 101 
Pythius, 201 
Pytho (Delphi), 68 


QUOTA-LISTS, 245 

T)ED Sea, 199, 471 
^ .Religion, Greek, 62 
Republics, rise of, 41 
Rhapsodes, 62, 89, 145 
Rbegium founded, 18; Mes- 
senians at, 121 ; seizes Zancle, 
227 ; allied with Athens, 292 ; 
council of war at, 415 b.c., 
295 ; captured by Dionysius, 
387 

Ehetrae (Sparta), 107 
Rhodes, colonies of, 25, 49, 60, 
226 ; under Athenian Empire, 
245; revolts, 304; League of, 
335; joins second Athenian 


confederacy! 353; negotiates 
with Epameinondas, 374 ; 
revolts from Athens, 406 ; 
under Caria, 410; speech of 
Demosthenes for, 420 ; aids 
Byzantium against Philip, 434 
Roxane, 465 
Royalty, decline of, 40 

C! ACRED Band (Carthaginian), 
^ 397; (Theban), 349, 303, 397, 
424, 439 

Sacred war, 67 ; first or Crisaean, 
88, 142 ; second or Phocian, 
411, 424, 426 ; third or Amphis- 
sian 1> 435 
Sacred way, 310 
Sadyattes, 162 
Salaethus, 276 
Salaminia, 295 

Salamis, 35, ’91, 142, 209, 218 ; 
battle of, 210, 381 ; (Cyprian), 
• 253, 312, ,328 
Samarcand, 462 

Samos founded, 22 ; under 
Polycrates, 83, 146: navy of, 
deserts at Lade, 177 ; chief 
state in Ionia, 178; under 
Athenian Empire, 244; revolt 
of, 262; headquarters of Athens 
in Ionia, 303; Athenian de- 
mocracy at, 307 ; Alcibiades 
at, 310 ; captured by Sparta, 
312; in league with Rhodes, 
335; captured and colonised 
by Athens, 373 ; attacked by 
Chios, 408 ; retained by Athens 
at Peace of Demades, 440 
Samothrace, 351 
Sardinia, 166 

Sardis, Aleman of, 112 ; capital 
of Lydia, 160; captured by 
Cyrus, 165 ; sacked by the 
Athenians, 176 ; Persian army 
at, 200 ; Tissaphernes Satrap 
of, 302, 308, 319, 329, 338, 
449 

Saronic gulf, an Athenian lake, 
252 
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Satrapies, 166 r, 

Scamander, river, 12 
Sdiipka pass, 441 
Scbliemann, IB 
Scidrus, 50 

Scione, 53, 284, 287, 345 
Scolium, 147 
Seyms, 7, 242, 339, 851 
Scythia, 170, 419 
Scythians, 1, 144, 434, 465, 471 
Segesta (Egesta), settled, 48, 
226; relations with Athens, 
292, 294, 296 ; appeals to 
Carthage, 382 
SeisachtJieia, 135, 138 
Seistan, 461 r 

Selinns founded, 49 ; during 
the Carthaginian invasion of 
Sicily, 230 ; quarrels with 
Segesta, 294, 382; conquered 
by Carthage, 385; recovered 
by Dionysius, 388 
Selymbria, 54 

Sestos captured from Persia by 
the Greeks, 234, 240 ; held by 
Dercylidas for Sparta, 394 B.o., 
333 ; recovered by Athens, 373, 
401 

Shipbuilding, 44 
Sicans (Sicani), 48, 226 
Sicels, 48, 233, 295, 300, 385 
Sicily, Greek colonies in, 47 ; 
relations with Athens, 292, 
304, 382; Athenian expedi- 
tions to, 277, 279, 293, 294, 
299 ; struggle with Carthage, 
225, 382,394,396 
Sicyon, in the Argive am- 
phictiony, 65 ; Cleisthenes 
tyrant of, 88; allied with 
Sparta, 431 B.C., 271 ; head- 
quarters of Sparta in the 
Corinthian war, 334 ; relations 
with Thebes, 368 
Sidon, 42, 52, 453 
Sigeium, 148, 175, 263 
Silphion, 56 

Simonides, 146, 151, 230, 232 
Sind, 469 


Sinope, 55, 264 
Siphnos, 7, 450 
Sitalces, 204 
Sithonia, 53, 284 
Smerdis (false), 168, 178 f 
Smyrna, 22, 30, 160, 162 
Social war, 408 

Socrates, 315, 480 ; Apology of, 
317 

Sogcliana, 462, 465 ; (town), 4C3 
Sollium, 287 

Solon, an Aesymnetos, 80; 
reforms and constitution of, 
134-139; and Croesus, 165, 

Solus, 48 
Sophists, 316 

Sophocles (tragedian), 262 
Sophocles (general), 277, 279, 
293 

Spain, 43, 46, 52 

Sparta founds Tarentum, 51 ; 
defeated by Pheidon of Argos, 
76 ; origin and constituents 
of, 93 ; constitution of, 100 ; 
eaily character of, 111 ; under 
discipline of Lycuigus, 113 ; 
conquers Messenia, 116-121; 
conquers Tegea, 122 ; Thy- 
reatis, 123 ; the Pelopon- 
nesian League and early hege- 
mony of, 123 ; puts down the 
tyranny at Athens, 150 ; Aris- 
tagoras at, 175 ; fails to 
help Athens at Marathon, 182 ; 
Cleomenes, king of, 188; 
during the second Persian 
invasion, 202-224 ; resigns the 
conduct of the maritime war 
to Athens, 235 ; outwitted by 
Themistocles, 237 ; revolt of 
the Helots, 248 ; at war with 
Athens, 267-317 ; at war with 
Argos, 289 ; supremacy of, 323- 
359; unfitness for empire, 
325 ; at war with Persia, 329 ; 
Corinthian war, 331; loses 
maritime empire, 333 ; King’s 
Peace, 338 ; occupies the 
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Cadmeia, 343; attacks Peiraeus, 
3J9 ; war with Thebes, 360- 
380 ; Epamcinondas threatens, 
369, % 377 ; depopulation of, 
400 ; war with Philip, 441 
Spercheius, river, 204, 437 
Sphacteria (Sphagia), 279, 285, 
336 

Sphodrias, 347, 352 
Sporad.es, 7 

Stageirus (Stageira), 54, 283, 
287, 432 

Sthenelaidas, 270 

Strategi (Athens), 157, 192, 262, 

_ 273, 417 ' 

Strymon, river, bridged by the 
Persians, 199 ; Athenian settle- 
ments on, 264; operations of 
Philip on, 404 
Suniura, 186, 190, 260 
Susa, Histiaeus at, 173 ; Themis- 
tocles at, 239 ; Antaicidas 
at, 338; Pelopidas at, 372; 
Alexander at, 456, 470, 476 
Sybaris, 46, 50, 72, 265 
Sybota, 269 
Sycophants, 314 
Synmories (Athens), 420 
Synednim, 202, 353 
Syfioecia, 126 

Svnoecism, 37, 93, 125, 367, 369; 

of Attica, 126, 369 
Syracuse, foundation of, 49, 293 ; 
colonies of, 49 ; under Gelon, 
203, 227, 231; under Hiero, 
83, 231 ; siege, 296, 382 ; under 
Dionysius L, 385 ; coins of, 
72, 396 ; tyrants of, 393 
Syria, 169, 453 
Syrian gates, 319 
Syssitia (Sparta), 113, 325 

TAENARUM, Cape, 87, 477 
Tagus (of Thessaly), 23, 
364, 370 
Tamynae, 422 
Tanagra, 218, 251 
Tanais, river, 55 
Tarentum, 46, 51, 87, 391, 398 


Tarsus, 319, $0, 470 
Tartessus, 52 
Tauromeniuin, 395 
Taurus, Mount, 159, 319 
Taxila, 466 

Taygetus, Mount, 116, 119, 368 
Tegea, relations with Sparta, 
122; with Mantineia, 367; 
with Arcadian League, 376; 
general references, 34, 76, 182, 
237, 330, 376 

Tegeans at Plataen, 221, 223 
Teleutias, 336, 338, 345, 34S 
Tempe, vale of, 204 
Temples, earliest form of, 33, 66, 
87 ;*Aegina, 479; Athens. 144, 
244, 306; Calauria, 66, 479 ; 
Delos, 241, 244 ; Delphi, 148. 
288 ; Ephesus, 161 ; Olympia, 
260, 289 ; Plataea, 221, 274 
Ten Thousand, expedition of, 
318 

fen Thousand (Arcadian Assem- 
bly), 367 
Tenedos, 353 
Teos, 22, 146, 166, 303 
Teres, 264 
Terpander, 111 
Thales, 163, 166 
Thapsacus, 319, 454, 471 
Thasos, 54, 178, 243, 284, 351, 
405 

Theagenes (Theban general) 
439 

Theagenes (Megarian tyrant), 
84, 90, 132 

Theatre (Athens), 475 
Thebes, legends of, 43 ; Philolaus 
makes laws for, 80 ; during the 
Persian war, 207, 218 ; loses 
Boeotia, 250 ; defeats the 
Athenians at Coroneia, 254; 
Theban attack on Plataea, 270 ; 
allied with Sparta, 431 B.C., 
271 ; defeats the Athenians 
at Delium, 282; allied with 
Athens against Sparta, 394 
B.G., 330; swears to respect 
the independence of Boeotia. 
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339 ; Cadmeia C betrayed to 
Sparta, 343 ; Thebes excluded 
•from the Peace of Callias, 359 ; 
defeats the Spaitans at 
Leuctra, 362; supremacy of, 
S60-380 ; Theban invasions 
of the Peloponnese, 368, 869, 
372, 376; relations with 

Thessaly and the north, 370, 
374; attempt at sea-power, 
374; collapse of, after the 
death of Epameinondas, 400 ; 
quarrel with Phocis, 411 ; 
allied with Athens against 
Philip, 438 ; defeated at 
Chaeroneia, 439; destroyed by 
Alexander, 445 
Thebes (Egyptian), 18 
Theches, Mount, 321 
Themistocles, character and 
policy of, 193; fortifies the 
Peiraeus and creates the 
Athenian navy, 195; com- 
mand of, during the Persian 
war, 204, 210, 215; fortifies 
Athens, 235; naval policy of, 
236 ; ruin of, 238 
Theoric fund (Athens), 416, 475, 
478 

Thera, 17, 55, 272 
Theramenes, 306, 311, 814 
Thermo , , 402 
Thermae , 385 

Thermopylae, meeting place of 
Delphian amphictiony, 66 ; 
battle of, 204 ; secured by Jason 
of Pherae, 365 ; held by Athens, 
416; secured by Philip, 426 
Theron, 228, 230 
Theseium, 242 
Theseps, >126, 242 
Thesmojpioria (Thebes), 364 
Tkesmothetae (Athens), 130, 135 
Thespiae, 282, 344, 347, 356, 358, 
440 

Thespians at Thermopylae, 207 
Tkessaliotis, 23 
Tbessalus, 146 

Thessaly, settlement of, 23 ; 


during the Persian war, 204 
Spartan expedition to, $37; 
under Jason of Pherae, 364; 
partially conquered by Mace, 
don, 370; expedition of Pelo- 
pidas to, 374; conquered by 
Philip, 414 

Thetes (Attica), 128, 132, 136, 141, 
257 

Thetis, 29 
Thibron, 826 

Thirty, the (at Athens), 313, 315 
Thirty Years’ Peace (Athens and 
Sparta), 255, 268, 270, 2S0; 
(Argos and Sparta), 289 
Thrace, Persian expeditions to, 
170 ; Athenian power in, 242, 
264 ; Brasidas in, 283 ; par- 
tially recovered by Athens, 
851, 354, 373, 403; Macedon 
conquests in, 409, 420, 425, 
432 ; Alexander in, 444 ; general 
references, 170, 242, 264, 283, 
351, 354, 373, 403 
Thracian Chersonese, see 
Chersonese 

Thrasybulus (brother of Hieron), 
232 

Thrasybulus (of Athens), 307, 
311,314, 330,345,351 
Thrasybulus (of Miletus), 82 
Thrasydaeus, 232 *“ 

Thrasyllus, 307, 311 
Thriasian plain, 347 
Thucydides (historian), on the 
Spartan dealings with Helots, 
95 ; on the synoecism of 
Athens, 126; on the death 
of Hipparchus, 147 ; on The- 
mistocles, 193 ; exiled, 284 ; 
on the end of the Sicilian 
expedition, 300 
Thucydides (statesman), 259 
Thurii, 264, 202, 295 
Thyrea, 123, 281 
Thyreatis, 123, 272 
Tigris, river, 820, 455, 471 
Timocracy, 41, 131 
Timocrates, 329 
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Tmioleon, 394, 398 
Timotheus' 354, 373, 401, 408, 446 
Tirfbazus, 335, 351 
Tiryns, 13, 25, 33, 189, 238 
Tissapllbrnes, relations with 
Sparta and Athens, 412-408 
B.c., 302, 304, 308; treatment 
of the Ten Thousand, 319, 321 ; 
commands against Agesilaus, 
326, 329 

Tithraustes, 329, 335 
Tmolus, Mount, 160, 176 
Tolmides, 252, 254 
Tombs (prehistoric), 15, 17, 33 
Torone, 53, 284, 286, 373 
Tragedy, 65, 145 
Trapezius, 55, 321 
Treasuries (Olympia), 74 
Triballi, 434, 444 
Tribes (Athenian), 127, 152, 155 
Tribute, Phoios 
Trieravchy, 259 
Triremes, 196, 199, 206 
Tnttyes (Attica), 153 
Troezen, 65, 209, 251, 255, 2S0 
Trojan war, 28, 61, 88, 448 
Trojans, 21 

Trophonius, oracle of, 68 
Tioy, 12, 19, 21, 29, 448 
Turltertan, 460, 463 
Tyrant (tyranny), meaning of, 
^81, 246 ; character of, 82 ; age 
of, 82; fall of (at Athens), 
147 ; in Sicily, 226, 232, 384 
Tyre, 42, 33,8, 453 
Tyrtacus, 113, 118 


TTASES (Mycenaean), 18 
v Yelia, 5lT 

W HITE FORT (Memphis), 250 
’ * Wise men, seven, 166 
Writing 1 , 17 


VANTHIPPUS, 189, 191, 196, 
^ 203,256 

Xenophon, on the Thirty Tyrants, 
315 ; with the Ten Thousand, 
320 ; on Agesilaus, 327, 329 ; 
on the battle of Coroneia, 332 ; 
on Athens and Evagoras, 338 ; 
death of his son at Tegea, 377 
Xerxe#, accession of, 198 ; in- 
vades Greece, 199 ; negotiates 
with Pausamas, 234 ; defeated 
at the Euiymedon, 243 ; death 
of, 250 

Z AB, river, 320, 455 

Zacvnthus, 271, 280, 335, 
355, 391 

Zancle, 48, 121, 227 
Zeugitae (Athens), 132, 136, 257 
Zeus, worship of. at Dodona, 20 ; 
as the ancestor of kings, 37 ; 
temple and statue of, at 
Olympia, 72, 260 ; Lycaeus, 
110; temple of, at Athens, 
144 ; Zeus Eleutherius at 
Syracuse, 232, 396 
Zeuxis. 402 
Zoroastrianism, 463 
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